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THE ACTS AND MONUMENTS OF JOHN FOXE: 


Studies in the Growth and Influence of & Book, 
by Leslle lahin Oliver 


This diggertatilon is a gtudy of the growth, character, 
and influence of John Foxe's icts and Monuments, fanmiliarly 


£nown as the Book of Martyrs. It is in a very real genge & 
biography, not of Foxe, but of his book. There are two 
reagons for guoh &a atudy, Firet, Foxe's reputation has guf- ” 
fered unjustly from the attaoks of various writers of the 
nineteenth century, to whom' the book was anathema; and gecond, 
partly perhaps becausge his reputation was in eclipse, and 
partly beoause of the forbidding bulk of his work, no one has 
investigated, except fragmentarily, the influence of Foxe 

upon Engligh literature, 


John Foxe began his book in Latin, and published the 


firgt form of it, the oetavo Commentarii Rerun in EZocleagia 


GeBtarw:, at Struagbourg in 1654, while he was an exile from 


England during Queen Mary's reign, 4A Second latin edition, 
The, folio Rerum in Eeclesia Gestarum, he publighed at Bagle 


in 1669. The firet Eriglieh edition was, printed by John Day 
in 15663,» There were three other editions auring Foxe's Life, 
each reviged and enlarged; and many more after his death. 
Tre.first purt of this dias ation is devoted to & bLb1io=s 


graphical 8tudy 'of the first g$ight Engligh editions, tracing 
the growth of the book. ; 


o2=- ZE 
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In the number and power of its piotorial illustrations, 
the iots and Monuments exceeded any Engligh book up to its 
time, It contained in all 1 woodeut pictures egpecially 
designed for it, mogt of whioh were never uged in any other 
book. There is no doubt that the woodouts aided to the | 
popularity ant effectiveness of the book, and it is highly ' 
probable that they inoreaged and to gome extent conditioned 
its literary influence, In. aidition, gome degree of pietorial 
influence' is obgervVable in the illuagtrations uged in broad=- 
eideg in the eixteenth and geventeenth centuries. 

The aecond and third parts of this atudy are devoted to 
demonestrating, by reference to The literature of the age, 
how great Foxe's influence was. During the period covered 
by tis inveatigation -— 1565-1645 -=- geveral abridgnents of 
the book were publighed, Timothy Bright, Clement Cotton, 
Thomas Magon, and John Taylor the Water-Poet all prepared and 
| pub1lighed abridgnents, but only Cotton's and Taylor's were 
popular enough to require/ more than one edition each. Samuel 

_ Clarke, aeventocatih=centuery Puritan divine, drew 80 heavily 
| UPON, FOX® that his Engliesh Martyrology, 1662, is e88entially 
\, an abriegnent of Foxe; and others of his works, the Generel 
© Laxtyrology (1661) in particular, depend 80 much upon the. 


hots and Monuments that they do not degerve the name of 


original productions. 
In the field of ehroniole histories, Foxe's influence 
was probably greater than that of any other one writer. It 


ah ows mogt 8trongly in Holinshed and Speed, Only 3tow and 


J 
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Camden, ajpong the Elizabethan ohroniclers, appear not to 
have used him as & S0Wree. Among the ecclesigetioal hig- 
torilang and bi ographers, his influenge was deoidedly gtrong, 
e8pecially upon Fuller, who regarded him as his mast ers 
Foxe was himself a chronioler, ag well as & polemicist, and 
his wrrt cannot be fully understood unleBs that fubt is taken 
into account. 

hers are in exiagtence three byoadeside ballads that 
were inspired by Foxe's book; three others, whose titles 
ghow clearly that their gource was Foxe, Were entered in the 
Stationers' Regisber but are not now extant, Of the geveral 
ballads and "letters in meter” printed in Foxse, Some of 
whioh were later printed as broadpides, at least one has no 
other known gource. It is possible that John Bunyan's verge 
was influenced by the "letters" and other Yerge in Foxes 

Probably the mogt interesting discovery of this etudy 
is the wide influence of #oxe upon the Engligh drama. To 
logs than twelve plays drew all or part of .-their plots from 


the acts and Monuments. Five of thege had been previously 


£20wWn; Ygir Thomas More, Thomas Lord Cromell, Henry VIII, 
Heywood's If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody, and Drue's 


The Duchegs of Suffolk. SeVen others are, I believe, my own 


discoveries: - New Cugtom, 1673; The Confliet of Congeience, 


1581; The Troublegome Reign of Ling John, 1691; Sir John 


O01decastle, 1600; Rowley's When You See Me You Know Me, 1615; 


Rowley's additions bo Marlows's Dootor Faugstus, 1616; and 


Shirley's The Martyred Soldier, 1638. Holinghed's Chronicles 


has been known as the great aouree of historical material for 
Elizabethan drama; Foxe's book mugst now be granted a poaition 
as a gource only legs important than the Chronicles. 


The deopest and gtrongeet influence of Foxe is found in 

the field of eccleaiastioal polemios. Eis book was iteself 
largely polemioal, and was bitterly and lengthily attzcred 

by Catholic writers, of whom the moet importent were NWiocholas 
Harpsfield, Thomas Stapleton, Thomas Harding, and Robert 
PargS0nS., Foxe engwered Harpetield at length and Harding 
briefly in his gecond Englieh edition. among the Trotestants, 
in the long and ilnereagingly heated argument over Puritaniam, 
the icts and 'Nonuments and the Bible were the books almogt 


every writer oited. The high-ghureoh ingli oans, 1ike the 
Catholies, digliked the book, and olted It to refute It, or 
-— 1ike Heylyn -- aved £6 to attack their enenies with their 
own weapong. The low-ohurch Anglicans and the non-geparatist 


' Puritans both uged Foxe, ani each group tried to claim him 
for A The Beparatiets, like the high-ohureh party, 


/ 


looked upon Foxe with gugpicion. He was anti-epigcopel, and 
that was in his favar; but he was too gtrongly identified 

in his views with the Churoh of England to be acceptable to 
guoh radical thinkers as Henry ainmmardh and Francis Johngon. 
When the new principle of absBolute reilgious tolerance was 
advanced by iingeworth and Leonard Bugher, the gulf between 
Foxe and the geparautiats was widened; for Foxe, though he 


preuched and praotiged forbearance, was not an advocate of 


) | 
tolerance -in the more advanced Senge, and ne favored e8tate 


control of the ahureh, which the eeparatists abhorred., 

"ho nerked of Foxe'Þ greatest influence coincides with 
the periad of rising Puritan e8trength, FPoxe was actually 
mOre Strongly anti-epiescopal than anti-Catholic, Clericaliem 
-» that is, the exercige of gecular power by the clergy -- 
wzs the evir roxe fought moat egtrongly against, Thus, though _.. 
guoh mo@erate Angll cans as Jogeph Hall and Thomas Fuller 
appealed to iis book to gupport their coauge, it eontained in 
truth the 8eeds of their ruin, Clericaligm in England died 
in 1646 with Laud, and has never been revived. Laud's death 
marks the end of Foxe's greateat influences 

This 8tudy cloges with a glance at the influengGe of 
£0X8s upon John Bunyan. Ke was influenced obiefly by the Bible, 


0Z GOurse, vut the Acts and Honuments is the only other book 


he eites end quotes, and its influence 1s visible in The 


Pilgrim's Progregs, Come and Welcome to Jegus Chriest, The 


Houge of the Forest of Lebanon, and Oz Antiobrist and Fis 


RULING 
When &11l the evidence is conaidered, it geems not an 


exaggerution to gay that, next after the Bible, the Acts and 


Monuments had as gtrong an eifect upon popular opinion and 


_ Lone ton? 


action, during the period covered, us any other: one book. 
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Hle est 1ille reverendus & nobilitatus Foxus, 
quem TtTotles cltavimus & ad quem totles Lectorem 


Pemis8imuse 


-- Henry Holland, Heroologlia. 
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+. © 1ike AEtna, always burning ... 


-- Thomas Fuller, Holy State. 


For by that way which they call heresy, the 
living God 1s served, and by no way better. 


-- John Foxe, Acts and Monuments. 


PREFACE 


The field for investigation of Foxe and his works 


18 80 large that the present atudy can touch only a small 


7: \ 


part of it. TI have endeavored merel y to write the astory 


of the Acts and Monuments from its firat English edition 
to the end of the period of 1ts greatest influence,. and 

to demonstrate how atrong that influence was. It may be 
prutend- then, to make gome negative astatements, leat the 
reader be digappointed at not finding here what he expects. 
First of all, then, this is not a blography of Foxe. JU. F. 
Mozley has recently written a ahort blography, a far bet- 
ter one than I could have done on this s1de of the Atlantic; 
the facts it contains are, as far as I have been able to 
check. them, accurate. He has added 8ome hitherto-unknown 
facts, and has helped dispel 8ome of. the falee notions 


caused by Maitland et al. Mozley 1s perhaps. not 1deally 


obJective in treating his sUbJject, but no one, I think, has 


ever achieved complete objectivity in dealing with Foxe; 
certainly I 4o not think I have done 80. Mozley's study, 
However, does not astrike deep enough; Miss Garrett 's work 


on the Marian exiles a8hows what yet may be done by an in- 


/ 
telligent and determined tnvookiontor. The manuscripts 

in the Harleilan collection have been uged by various 
workers, but they ahould be Po-exenined and gearched in 

an integrated effort to get at more facts about Foxe's 

life. 

This gtudy 18 not an investigation of Foxe's eour- 
ces. Such a work ought to be done; 1t would, I think, re- 
ward the effort by adding to owr knowledge of the man and 
his methods, and 1t (8hould help to clear him of the odium 
Maltland has_poured upon him. Once again, the manus8Cripts 
1n the British Museum ought to be the atarting point. 

This astudy is not a complete and exhaustive state- 
ment of the influence of Foxe's book. It confines itself 
to the period 1563-1645 -- from the 1is8uance of the firat 
English edition to the death of Laud -- and asteps beyond 
thege boundaries only to examine, in the fag8hlon of an epi- 
logue, the use of Foxe by Bunyan. It atays within the fleld 
of English witings, _ Joes not crogs the Channel into 
continental 11terature. And even within 1ts limits Lit 
makes no claim to belng exhaustive. In saome aections 1 
think the s8tudy is reagonably complete, TI do not think that 
more Engl 1iah plays within the period will be found to have 


drawn their plots from Foxe; but 1t 18s quite poa8s8lble that 


I have overlooked minor references to Foxe in the drama. 


It is improbable, I think, that IT have overlooked any very 
important borrowings from Foxe in the chronilclers; I have 
not pretended to minute completeness in that field. In 
controverslal literature, which 18 a fleld 80 vast that 
the a8pecialiats concentrate each on his own little part 
it, I have used a 8amnpling technique. But 1it 1s my be- 
11ef that a more complete atudy would not invalidate the 
conclusilons I have reached. 

The cholce of a clogsing date for the period I have 
covered may require gome explanation As T have tried to 
make clear, Foxe's book 1s in a very real s8ense an ant 1- 
prelatical treatise; and though he certainly 41d not intend 
1t to be /turned against English prelacy, that in the end 
was the book's function. Secular power of the clergy in 
England Gied with Laude, and was not revived with the Restora- 
tion. Laud's death, then, marks the end of the period of }- 
Foxe's greatest influence. By 1645, ds the great under- 
lying causes, the motives by which men in the mass governed 
their lives, were ahifting. Charles I was ariven from his 
throne chiefly for: politico-religious reagons, though there 
were economic reas8ons als; his gon was reatored chiefly for 


politico-economic reasons, though religious differences 


8till existed and 8till were taken into account. The oppos- 


ing parties now had for inspiration a new 8et of martyrs: 


the Puritans, Barrow, Penry, et al.; the Royalilsts, Charles 
I, Laud, and their followers. But 1t was economile more than 
religious heresy that roused the horror of the citizens; and 
edonomic heresy may, in a very real aense, be 8a1d to have 
cauned the downfall of the Protectorate. 
In the 8econd and third decades of the Reatoration 
there was a flare-up of anti-Cathollic feeling; France for 
the moment as8umed .in the minds of Englishmen the position 
once hele by Catholic Spain; ahe was the aword-arm of the 
Pope. It 1s asignificant that a new edition of the Acts and 


Monuments was published during this period, the first aslnce 


1641 and the last, excepting abridgments, until the 19th 


century. But this time the s8care was largely s8ynthetic; pub- 


lic fear and hatred were whipped up as part of the plot to 
put the Duke of Monmouth on the throne. The n ew edition of 
Foxe _ probably reeult, not cause, and it 1s To be doubted 
that it tad much 41if any effect. 

On an international level, a aomewhat s1imillar change 
hank place. In the 16th century England 's foreign policy 
was most frequently aictated by fear of Catholicism, and 
her great enemy was Spain; in the 17th century, except fer _ 
occaslonal anti-Cathollc gcares, foreign policy was dicta- 


ted by other considerations, most frequently economic. - Her 


greatest wars were fought agalinst the Protestant Dut ch for 


. | 
control of the world 's commerce. In other words, religion, 
though 8s till imvortant, was no longer the main motive. The 
period I have attempted to' cover, then, aaw the conaolida- 
tlon of Proteatantliam in England, and the working out of 
Puritan dlssent to Its violent concluslon. It gaw the end 
of gecular power in the Engllisen clergy, and the aubetitu- 
tlon of economic for religlous motives as the mailnsprings 
of. men's. actions. Foxe's book had a & hare in accomplishing 


three of these four things. 


Except where for g8ome definite reasch 1t was deslr- 


able to cite one of the ancient editions, I have cited Pratt's 
19th-century edition. This 1s the beat of the geveral modern 
impres8s8lons, but it ghares the game baaic text with the 
others, and 1s far from being eqmpletely 8atisfactory. 

Yet I have cited 1it inatead of the ancient editions, for gev- 
eral reagons. It aeemed deaslrable to gave war and tear upon 
the precious anclent volumes. I have almost completely worn 
out the binding on one get of Pratt in the course of this 
8tTudy. Coples of Pratt, or of the other editions with 
81milar pagination, are. much more commonly .availlable in 
American 1ibraries than are the ancient editions. Citations 
are of no value to a reader who cannot. consult the book 
cited. Finally, Pratt's edition contains, between aaterisks, 


many pas8ages that occur only in the firat edition, the rarest 


of the anclent Impresslons. Cltatlion of Pratt, then , 
makes theae passages available to many readers who Ccan- 
not conault a firat editlon. 

IT am indebted to many persons for help in the prep- 
aration of this theseils. The initial auggestion that led 
to my choice of the 8ubjJect came from Mr. William A. Jack- 
80nN. Such bibliographical 8kill as 1s displayed here I 
owe to him, and I have received from him much incidental: 
a88is8tance. It is by his permisslon, also, that I am able 
to use the still-unpublished excerpts from the Court Book 
of the Company of Statloners. ; 
| My wor k has been guided and my manuscripts read by 
three different profeasors of the Depar tment of Eng11isn 
at Harvard. My debt to each 1s great, and I could not, 
if _T would; decide to whom I owe the heartilest thanks. 
First in point of time 1s Mr. Hyder E. Rollins, under whom 
I aid 'most of the regearch for the aections on the drama 
and the ballad. Anyone who works in the field of the bal- 
lad follows Mr. Rollins! footeaetepa, and IT have avalled my- 
8elf particutarly of his collections and of his masterly 


Index to the Ballad-entries. When Mr. Rollins was forced 


-_ - 


toms a leave of abgsence, Mr. George Sherburn became my 


mentor; and in the latter agaections of the atudy, having To 


do 1th eccleslastical polemics, I was under the guidance 


of Mr. Douglas Bueh, whoge deep and extenslve knowledge 


of Puritan 11terature has. been a constant guide and atay 


to me. 
I am indebted also Yo many 14brarians . I PRUEN ally 
thank thoge of Widener and Houghton 11ibreriles, who have 
been most kind for a very long period. By correg8pondence 
and by the loan of books I have been helped by the 11brary 
of. Chicago University, the Folger Shakespearean Library, the 
Henry HM. Huntington Library, the JU. Pierpont Morgan Library, 
the New York Public Library, the Bos ton Public Library, and 
the John dou Brown LL brary. 2 
Finally, this work would have been impoarsible with- 
out the patient farbearance and understanding of my wife, 


Ruth Laird Oliver. 
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PART ONE 


THE BOOK ITSELF 


INTRODUCTION - 


A book 1s like a living organlsm, both -in itg 
manner of birth and growth, and in the way Lit touches 


and makes indentation upon the 11ife around 1t. The deep=- 


er thoge indentations, the more vital mugt have been the 


book that cauged them. The wider 8pread the marks, the 
greater the 81ze and range of the living organiam that 
made them. It) 1s as a 11iving thing that 1 intend to treat 
the book of John Foxes. It is dead in the year of our Lord 
1945; and perhaps: 81nce it has been and may be again an 
instrument of intolerance, it had best remain dead. The 
purpPose of this study 1s, quite glmply, not to revive Lit 
but to write its biography, - from the time of its emergence 
from the Latin into its Engliesh form; to the days when, 1ts 
vital force expended, 1t gank into innocuous aeguetude on 
the ghelves of libraries and in the lumber-rooms of parish 
churches. To tell its full story we must trace the book's 


growth through its gucceeding editions, and we mugt ahow 


LY 


the s8ilgns of its impact and friction upon the life of 
1ts time. 

Foxe has been out of favor during the past cen- 
tury. The poor esteem in wich he has been held can, 
perhaps, be blamed in part upon the Lnoptituds of his 19th 
century editors. Some of it, doubtless, was ceused by the 
attacks upon both Foxe and his editors by 8. R. Maitland, 
wnNo employed in rapid alternation the 6pee of acholarship 

and the blackjack of pereonal invective until he had beat- 
= down all opposition, and /doubtless frightened away many | 
8cholars who prefer peace to controversy. And Foxe's repu- 
tation was not helped by the bitterly gcornful notice paid 
to him by Charltes Whibley, who wrote the chapter on Chron- 
liclers and Antiquaries in the Cambridge History of English 


Literature. "An encyclopaedic method," he aays, "claims: for 


John Foxe, the martyrologist, a place among the chroniclers." 


He rises to the highest pitch of his frenzy when 
he recounts the tortures of thosge who euffered death 
in the relgn of queen Mary. He 1s no sifter of au- 
thorities; he 1s as credulous as the gilmplest chron- 
lcler; he 'gathers his facts where Grafton and Stow 
zathered theirs, and he makes no attempt to test their 
accuracy. His sin is the greater because he is not 
writing to amuse or. to enlighten his readers, but to 
prove & point in controversy., He 1s, in brief, a vio- 
lent partis8an. His book 1s the longest pamphlet ever 
compogred by the hand of man....T1t 1s idle, therefore, 
to expect accuracy or a quiet statement from Foxe...-. 
For the author of Utopla, indeed, he has a profound 


Io. 


2. 


contempt. He gummarily digsmiases, him as "a bit- 
ter pere8ecutor of good men, and a wretched enemy 
against the truth of the gospel."l1 Tt follows, 
therefore, that Foxe's mind also was enchained. 

It was not 1iberty of opinion which seemed good 

in his eyes, but the vanquiahing of the other 
814e....The guccess of his Actes and Monuments 

was immediate. It was universally read, It 
arouged a 8torm of argument, it was ordered to be 
chained in churches for the general edification 

of the people... .Foxe was an as8tounding virtuoso, 
whoge movement and energy never flag. With a fe- 
ver of excitement he 8ustains his om i1interest 
(and gometimes yours) in his strange medley of 
zo088lp, document and exhortation. The mere style 
of the work -- homely, quick and appropriate -- 

18 gufficient to account for its favour. The dra- 
matlc turn which Foxe gives to his dialogues, the 
vitality of the innumerable men and women, - tortured 
and torturers, who throng his pages -- thege are 
qualities which do not fade with years, Even the 
8pPilrit of bitter railllery which breathes through 
his pages amazes, while 1t exasperates, the reader. 
From the point of view of presentation, the work 's 
worgt fault 1s monotony... .He 8pares you nothing, 
neither the creeping flames, nor the chained 14imb, 
untill you begin to believe that he himeelf had A 
love of blood and fire. 


The man was Just 8uch a one as you would expect 
rom his book... . He was of tThoge who can neither 
brogk opposition nor accept argument....He pagsed 
gome years at Basel reading for the press, and, in 
1559, he publiahed at Strassburg the first edition 
of his masterplece, in Latin... . He possegesed a gen=- 
ius of indignation which he had neither wish nor 
power to check and...he bequeathed to us a larger mags 
of invective than any writer In, any "ou has been able 


to achlevVe., 


7 
But - 8ee Foxe, IV, 199, GTO, 643-656; Y. 3. £9 must 


be remembered that More was not only the author of 
RED» but the Chancellor of England, and a controvers- 
1a hims elf, 


Cambridge History of English Literature, 1909, III, 0977- 


How misguided Whibley was. we hope will be evident before 
this -Btudy 1s completed. 
But Whibley was not alone in his migunderstanding 


of Foxe; Jusserand calls the book an "immense compilation, * 


» . . faite de quantite d'histoilres, anecdotes et 
degcriptions de gupplices, mises & la gulte, gangs 
aucun art et gans le moindre egsprit critique... Le 
1ivre eat comme un long cri de douleur, une longue 
malediction, un hurlement mille foils repete. L'auteur 
n'a pas plans le atair d'6viter la monotonile qu'un 
charpentiler enfongant un clou; il ne 8e preoccupe que 
a'a8s8ener deg coups aussi forts et aussi nombreux que 
po8g8lble. Il recuille aes rengelgnements au hasard 
des occaslons, gans prenare le temps de contrSiler ni 
de verifier, failsant parfois deux martyrs d'un geul 
gUpPpPlicis8, ou contant la mort d'un personnage que 8e 
trouvailt encore vivant, pour protester, A 1l'appari- 
tlon du livre. Foxe promettalit des rectifications, 
mais omettalt de les Taire. Il demeurait convailncu | 
qu'il n!'en g8aurailt jamals aasez dire et que les traite 
mis en trop &talent loin de compenser ce qu'il avait 
dui Lgnorer. Des gravures innombrables corroboralent 
1'effet du texte; les gupplices d'autrefois y 8ont 
montres dans 'leur varie6tse et leur horror; les costumes 
8ont uniformement ceux du 8elzidme 8idcle, comme dans 

- 1es pitces de Shakegpeare....Legs moines et papes ront 
toujours repreeentss gous les traits ignobles; le” 
caracttre 6tranger de ces prelats de Rome ou a'Avignon, 
et de ces guppdots de l1'Espagne eat energilquement 
30uligns:; Foxe gavalt qu'il redoublait ainsil la viva- 
21te des rancunes. L'immense machine de guerre ac- 
complissailt gon oeuvre et maintenailt pregent le gou- 
venir des pereecutions, tres reelles celles-la et 
incontestables, de la reine Marie. Les Actes et Monu- 
ments eurent de nombreuges 641tions et plus a'une 
&o1ise 4'Anrleterre montre encore, de nos Jours, le 
viell exemplaire enchaine A un lutrin, _auil entretint 
Jadis dans la haine de Rome les 8vujets 4'Elizabeth. 


_ 
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1. J. T. Tuaserand, Histoire Litteraire du Peuple Anglals,: 
1904, II, 241-245; 


KW 


The last two eentences above are all that Juaserand has 
to 8ay about the influence, religious or otherwise, of 


FOXEes 


i 


Saintsbury, introducing in his 1l11terary MHstory 
the 8ubject of theological polemics in the Elizabethan 
period, remark s that "religious controversy has saometimes 
produced good, and even 8ometimes also great, literature, 


but not at this time. " 


Of men 11ike Bale and Foxe...it can only be 
841d that, while neither a8hows much 11iterary 
g1ft in form, both muat, with impartial Judges, 
chooge betweerr the atatus of lmpudent lying, and 
that of gadlLy uns8crupulous, if not utterly blind, 
partiganship. WIth Buch a wise historian need 
not and will not deal...especially as both they 
and the aa ue 15 gap have but the vaguest and most 
general connection with our matters. 
| 1 


Legouils at least gives Foxe credit for glncerity: 


It may- be claimed for John Foxe.. . that he wrote 
the book of this century which, after the Bible, 
made most nolge. His martyrology... is inevitably 
the work not of a historian but of a partisan, but 
1f the author be often credulous and partial, he is 
al8o gilncere. EFach martyrdom 1s related with the 
8implicity of an official ve port. There are no flow- 
ers of atyle, but the woodcuts in the o riginal edi- 
tion depict the tragic 8cenes,? the instruments- 
of torture, the astake, 


1. George Baintsbury, The Fariler Renaisgance, T9O0T, p. 242, 
2. Facing this pass8age is a plate of the burning of Ridley 
and Latimer, reproduced, according to its legend, "From 
an illugtration to Foxe's 'Book of Martyrs'!% Tt 1s not 
from any of the original woodcuts, nor from the editions 
of 1641 or 1684, but probably from 8ome late 17th or early 
13th-century abridgment which I have not seen. 


Nothing q414 more than this work to egpread ha- 
tred of the papacy in England and to maintain 
the 8pirit of heroiam which was to appear again 
in the days of the Puritans. The book was knowmm 
outside' England, 8erved the Huguenots as a brev- 
tary, and gave a'Aublend material for "PFeux, * 
one of the books of his Tragiques. It was first 
written by Foxe in Latin, Bt was translated by 
him into an unadorned English, without literary 
form, minute and dramatic when 1t relates inter- 
rogatorLes ana tortures. Today it astonigshes by 
the fury mich animates it, and which can 8till 
hold a reader 's attention, enormous though the 
volume be and terrible ite monotony, 
| 1 


But one could go on almost without end, complling what 
Maitland would doubtless call a *%childiah Sg of 
unfavorable eriticiams of Foxe from the aecholarly works 
and 11iterary historles of the past century. Theae "11t- 
erary historians, * who obvioualy bring to an examination 
of Foxe a predetermined antagoniem, pregume to condemn 


Foxe for his partis8anship:; they pronounce ex cathedra 


uDpon Foxe'ts creaulity and lack of eritical acumen, and dare 
to ra8s8 Judgment themaelves, city without having read 
more than gcanty gamples of his book; they are clearly 1g=- 
norant of the egilmplest bibliographical facts about the book 


they digcuas, yet they dare to railse again the old canard, 


dlgcredited in the 8econd edition, of the man who was burnt 


\-—"Legouls and Ca zamLan, K History of Engiieh Literature, 
1929, p. 224% 


&o - Bo R. Maitland, _Notes on Contributions to Foxe, 1841, 
LAs Ds 64, & 


: 1 
in Mary's days, and drank 8ack in the days of Elizabeth! 


We 8hall, then, need to brush aside no hero-legends 
created by other worghilppers of our author. To the quest- 
ion, what is Foxe's book? this whole study 1s in a sense 
aw attempted anawer, and one 8ection 1s devoted to a 8wift 
8umnary and deecription of the JO « but a brief charac- 
terization geems deaeirable here. The book is bagically 
eccleslastical history, covering the period from. the crucl- 

. fixilon to: the time of Elizabeth, and concerned with all 
Chriatianity, though ea8pecially concentrating upon England. 
It 18 a chronicle history, pos8easing all the doubtful vir- 
tues and the undeniable defects of that type of history. It 
18, g8econdarily, a martyrology, and as euch 1s necegsearlly 

_ 8ectarian and therefore blaged. It ls -- and this 1s most 
important -- an immense polemLical treatise, in the manner of 
the times, intended to egtablish the claim of the Protestants 
to be the True Church of Christ. In this mes, Whibley was 
rlght when he called the SM Longest pamphlet ever 


composed by the hand of man. ® 


The Acts and Monuments can fairly be degcribed as an 


anti-prelatical work . That is a more accurate degcription 


than to call it anti-Catholic. Indeed, Foxe takes the posl- 


1. See below,. PP». 200, 351 f., 368. 
2. See below, PP. 99-115. 
ve. CHEL, III, 378, 


tion that the true Church of Christ has always been gep- 

arate and apart from the earthly church, and that the hler- 
archy of bishops and popes 1s a thing of comparatively re- 
cent date. Easpecially he 8aw a true ae ancient Chureh- in 


England antedating the Popieh power. 


In these migerable days, as the true visible 
Church began now to: ghrink and keep in for fear, 
830 UP 8tart a new 8ort of players to furnish the 
8tage, as gchool-doctors, canonists, and four oF- 
aers of friara, beaeldes other monastlcal aects 
and fraternities of infinite varlety, wlch ever 
81nce have kept guch a stir in the Church, that 
none for them almost. durst rout, neither Caesar, 
King, nor 8ubJect., What they defined, stood; what. 
they approved, was Catholic; what they condemned 
was heresy; whomsoever they accusged, none almost 
could gave. And thus have these hitherto continued, 
or reigned rather, in the Church, the apace now of 
400 years and odd, During which space the true 
Church of Chrigt, al though it durst not openly ap=- 
pear in the face of the world, oppressed by tyranny; 
yet neither was 1t 80 invisilble or unknom, but by 
the providence of the Lord gome remnant always re- 
mained from time to tine, which not only showed 
8ecret good affection to s8incere doctrine, but also 
8tood In. open defense of truth againat the digor- 
dered Church of Rome, 

1 


In' the Exordium before Book I, Foxe includes a paragraph 


agalnst ecclesiastical lords holding 8ecular power That eurely 


the blshops of his om day 41d not miss:; 


Both the biehop and clergy of this latter 
Church of Rome proceed in their administrat ion 
and governance as thoge who, under the name and 
pretence of C 8t and his Word, have exercised 
of long time nothing elsae but a worldly dominion, 


geeking indeed their own glory, not the glory 
of Christ; riches of the world, not the Llucre 
of gBouls; not feeding of the flock, but fill- 
ing the purse; revenging Their om wrongs, but 
neglecting God's glory; etriving against man 
only, and killing him, but not killing the vice, 
nor confuting the error of man; strong against 
flesh and .blLood, but weak agailnest the devil; 
8tout against the gilmple, but meek against the 
mighty: briefly, doing almost all things prepog=- 
terously, more 1ike to gecular princes than 
8piritual pastors of Chriat's flock; with out- 
ward enforcement and fear of punishment, with 
pri8oning, famighing, hanging, racking, drown- 
ing, heading, s8laying, murdering and burning, 
and warring also; on the other 81de, with their 
riches and treagures, with thelr guard and guard- 
lance, with strength of men, with court and car- 
ailnals, with pomp and pride about them; with their 
triple crown, with the naked aword, with their or- 
ainary guccesgeslon, with their laws and executions, 
their promotions and preferments, their biddings 
and commandinges, threatenings and revengings, etc. 
1 


Throughout His innumerable 8stories of per 8ecutions and mar- 
tyrdoms, Foxe makes it clear that, in his mind, 1t was not 
the true Church that was the pergecutor, but the popes and 
prelates who had ugurped power in that Church. He ma Kes A 
distinctlon between the Church of Rome, by which he means 
the Pope and his officers, and the Church of Christ, the 
true Church,” by which he means all sincere followers of the 


Worde 


The popular title... The Book of Martyrs, is, then, 


Inaccurate, and regrettably 80 because it gives an utterly 


wrong idea of the book's emphasis. But the name was applied 


TIE ro > re em mg. 


CY mu 


to the first English edition, and in spite of Foxe's pro- 
1 


tegets Lt peralasted. 

It. 8eems desirable here to consider briefly Foxe's 
aualifications for writing an eccleslastical history., He 
was, first of all, a graduate and fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, the game Oxford that produced, within a few years of 
his time, Bishops Parkhurst , Jewel, and Latimer: Nicholas 
Udall, Alexander Nowell, and William Tyndale. I do not know 
that he ever pretended to-be a linguist, but he 1s known to 
have carried and read a Greek Tegstament. His Latin prefaces 
are written in what 8eems to me a fluent Ciceronian 8tyle. 
Among all the charges levelled against him only Maitland 
has accuged him of lingulstic faults; and these were 1n He- 
brew and in translating from Latin to DT ng Hits clasgsl- 
cal alluslons, though infrequent, 8show that he had eome 
knowledge of the heritage of the past; his more frequent 
us8e of dramatic and theatrical ne taphors"ebibue that he had a 
knowledge of and a livety-interest in the drama. Without 
attempting to compare him with Erasmus or More, Lit can be 
fairly 8ald that he was a theo and a humanil 8st . 

He was a man of international outlook . That 1s indica. 


ted by the 8cope of his book; and it was no narrow provin- 


l. III, 392, 
2. Maitland; Notes, III, 16-90, 
5. I, vil, xxi: III, 391; N, 709. 
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clal who wote the prayer in which he laments the in- 


roads of Mohammedanism upon Christian territories. 


a oe 7 Ss 
And 1if Asala, and Africa only were decayed, 
the decay were great, but yet the defection 
were not 80 vniversall. 


Now of Europa a great part also 1s shronk 
from thy church. All Thracia, with the empire 
of Constantinople, all Grecia, Epyrus, I11iricum, 
and now of late all the kingdome almost of Hun- 
garia, with much of Austria, with lamentable 
8l1augchter of christian bloud, is wasted and all 
become Turks. Only a little angle of the weat 
partes yet remayneth in 8ome profees8slon of thy 
name. "Y 

1 


Geographically, Foxe was right; yet where else in the 11t- 
erature of the asixteenth eentury. as we find the concept of 
Christianity as occupying a narrow little peninsula, a "little 
ahaT.;* almost gurrounaded and threatened by the hostille for- 
ces of a different faith? Tt has been gu ggeasted that Foxe 
was ignorant or narrow because he 8aild nothing about the New 
World; but America was not yet Christian, and hence was out- 
81de the sphere of h1s 1nterests. 

Foxe anda etoca and applied gome of the eritical 
principles that today bear the name of blbllography. He 
alstinguilshed between editions of books, and was not led 
a8tray by late ingertlions: 

In the 11ife of this emperor Carus aforesaid, 

written by Eutropius in the later edition s8et 


forth by Frobenius, I find (which in other edi- 
tions of Eutropilus doth not appear), that Numerian, 


1. A Book of Christian Prayer, 1576, sig. HIV-19T. 


the 8on of this Carus, was he that slew Babylas 
the holy martyr, whose history before we have 
comprehenaed. But that seemeth not to be like, 
both by the narrative of Chrys8ostom, and also 
for that Urspergensis (declaring the game hist- 
ory, and in the game wrdas, as it 1s in Eutro- 
plus) 8alth that it was Cyril whom Numerian 
killed. 

q 


He was quick to grasp the evidence of manuscripts and uae 1t 


in his eritique of the printed text: 


It 8o befell that as Hall was entering into 
the s8tory of Sir John Oldeagtle... the book of 
John Bale touching the story of the lord Cobham 
was at the game time newly come over; wlch book 
was privily conveyed by one of his servants into 
the s8tudy of Hall, ao that in turning over his 
books it must needs come to his hands. At the 
81ght whereof, when: he a8aw The ground-and reasons 
in that book econtalned, he turned to the authors 
in the aforesald book alleged; whereupon, within 
two niehts after... .he taking his pen rased and 
cancelled all that he had written before against 
31r John Oldeastle and his fellows, and which was 
now ready to go to print, containing near to the 
quantity of three pages... . The very 8elfgs8ame first 
cony of Hall, rased and crossed with his own pen, 
remalneth in my hands to be 8shom, and g8een, as 
need 8hall' reQuire..--. 


And thus Edward Hall.., .revoking and calling 
back all that he had devised before against: the 
lord Cobham. ..in his printed book recordeth of him 
no mores DR? 

2 


If, as his critics charge, Foxe lacked true tolerance. 


in the modern genae, we may anaewer that his whole age, lacked 


1t; but a 8till better reply 1s that he possessed in large 


I. TL, = 
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meagure another quality, that of Christlan forbearance, 
which, when 'the real article 1s SOT AIRS, 18 the best 
gubstitute for tolerance. Maitland does not believe that 
Foxe was expelled from Oxford because of his Protestant 
tendencies, and Maitland's principal evidence 1s that Foxe 
never menti6ns the fact and obviously bears no grudge against 
the ua But neither does he, except rarely, men- 
'tlon the fact that he epent more than flve years of exile. 
in Europe; and when he does mention 1t he claims no credit 
for a8uffering pere8ecution. Foxe bears no grudges for any- 
thing done to him. But Whibley attempts to turn his very 


 klnd-heartedness against him; 


Though he interceded for certain anabaptists 
condemed by queen Elizabeth, it was his object 
to regcue them not from punishment but from the 
flames, which was, he Thought, in accord with a 
Roman rather than with a Christilan custom. 


2 
But Foxe's letter to the Queen from which Whibley drew these 


concluslons 18 capable of a far different interpretation: 


a 


In this case there are two things to look at; 
one pertains to the helnouaness of their errors, 
the oth er to the rigor of their punishment. They 
ought to be restrained; but to conailgn them to 
the flames 1s more after the Roman example than a 
Christian custom. TI would not countenance thelr 
errors, but IT would gpare their lives, because IT 
mys8elf am a man; and that they may repent. There 


Maitland, Notes, T, 6-30, 
CHEL, III, 3579. 


are other modes of punishment.... But this one 
thing T deprecate, that the fires of Smithfield, 
which have glumbered 80 long under your auspl- 
ces, ahould now by you be rekindled. Wherefore, 
8pare. them a month or two, 80 that means may be 
tried for their converslon. 

1 


Foxe wrote other letters for the anabaptiests, one to Lord 
Inverness, and one to the Lord Chief Justlicey 
We often fall into dilseasges which kindness does 
more to cure than harghness, and a day's delay gome- 
times effects more than the hand of the medical at- 
tendant; but now I gpeak of thoge digeas8es which re- 
quire 8piritual medicine rather than cornoral, since 
erring falth can be compelled and taught by no one; 


and many die true believers who had long lived in 
heresy. 


2 


Foxe was exerting all the influence he could bring to bear, 

and using the beat arguments he could find to wee pity upon 
people who were 8et upon burning the heretles; and his ori- 

tics-uge his efforts to prove that his mind was enchained, 


and that he was intolerant. When Foxe 11ived the day had not 


« 


yet come in England when a man could be truly tolerant; 2 
ne at least wanted no more deaths for religion, which 1s a 


Long 8tep forward from Marian practice, and from the bellefs 4 
of Elizabeth's time. To the truly tolerant RING as we ghall 
how in a later 8ection of this study, there are no martyrs; 
there are only the gouls under the Altar, crying "How Long | 


0rd, Hong and true?* PFoxe had not. advanced beyond his generation 


ip HrTGLED TI; 416, Art. 95, - 151; auoted In ww; T, (51 ). 
Ze I, (S8); 
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far enough to reach g8uch a state, but when he wote that 
"erring faith can be compelled and taught by no one, * he 
was not far from it. . 

Foxe's credibllity as a historilan has ao often been 
called in queation that something 8hould be eald on the 
8ubJect. Burnet, a historian of a later generation, found 
him reliables 

I could acres find in him any prevarication, 

or 80 much as a deelgned REIN T« 
But Burnet hag the 8ame blas that Foxe had, and perhaps would 
be blind to his faults. A modern historian of some repute, 
however, 8ays that Foxe wrote "with a ree8pect for fact which 
entitles him to a high place among honest TRE Lara Hls 
methods, at begst, were as good as the best employed. by Speed; 
at worst, they were those of HoTinshea and Stow, and his ins 
tegrity was as unquestlonable as that of any of thege. Ne 
do not condemn these men For their errors; on the contrary, 
we glorify Holingshed as the 8ource of great 1iterature. Foxe 
18 a unique 80urce, pregerving many faots that otherwige would 
not have come down to us, and used intelligently, he 1s inval- 


uable. It 1s only thoge who dip wmneritically into his work 


F#ho can be deceived by him; and 1it 1s only thoge who bring 


T: History of the Reformation, ed. 1865, TT, 295, 
2, Conyers Read, The Tudors, New York, 1936, p. 139. 
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to Foxe a blas counter to\hls om who abs revetien by what 
they find there. 

| What is Foxe's value as a gource to modern Hh etor- 
i1ans8? Outaide his own time and country, of eecondary value 
only, of course. The controversy over Foxe's hlaetory of the 
Waldensees 1s, as far as historilans are concerned, a confliot 
over nothing, for there can be no reagon for accepting Foxe's 
statements when we can go to the game gources he used, and 
to others he A1d not know. The game thing 1s true, with: 
perhaps 8gome minor exceptions, of his Engliah hlistory down 
at least to the relgn of Henry VIII. We need not 1inquire Too 


closely for the exact date beyond which we must accept Foxe 


a3 Aa a It could not be definitely established., 


But we cannot ignore, though we may not accept, Foxe's 
ztatements under the following conditions; (1) Wen he re- 
yorts facts drawm from official records, chathas or not the 
records are 8till in existence. (2) Wen he reports his 

own obgervations. (3) When he reports what he receives 
directly from other obgervers. It 1s in the firaet of these 
categories that Foxe 1s mo st valuable, perhaps, to historlans 
today. It has long been knowm that Foxe, in searching church 
reglsters and other records, and embodying the reaeults of his 
Search in his book, has pregerved, incompletely of course, 
and 1mper fectly perhaps , facts that woul 4 otherwlse have 


1 
been lost to us, and are available only in Foxe. 


1: "Bee below, Þ. 176. © 


In judging what Foxe recorded in the gecond cate- 
gory, we must necegsarily make allowance for his blas. 
Nevertheless, as an intelligent, educated, far-seelng man, 
he_cannot be ignored when he makes statements of fact from 
his om obgervations. Without his book our knowledge. of 
his time would - be more 8canty than 1t 18; not only in polli- 
tical and ecclesiastical history, but in blography, his 
welght makes itaelf felt. His book 1s the principal source 
for the lives of many of The worthies of his day. 

What Foxe reports from the obgervations of others 
we musY root Sina as guch reports must always be treated, 
wherever they may be recorded, We can be certain that Foxe 
believed them to be true; but we must remember that he re- 
8erved the right to eelect; he did not and could not print 
everything. His bias and his 3u5ject determined his gelect- 
lon, and must be taken into consideration. But Foxe's book 
con tains reports by many observers which we can accept with- 
out queatlion. 

What ever the book 's hiatorioal value, we cannot 
overlook the fact that 1it was widely known and highly re- 


8pected in its time; anyone truly interested in how the' 


E11zabethans thought, why they thought as they 41d, cannot 


afford to overlook the Acts and Monuments. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY :; FIRST EDITION _ 
OE 
During the greater part of King Edward's reign, 
Foxe was tutor to three Sita of the Duke of Norfolk 
in the hougehold of the duke's daughter, the Ducheas of 
Richmond .« Here he was intimately a88o0clated with John 


| | 1 
Bale, who had just returned from exile in Germany. The 


record of his ordination as deacon by Ridley in 1550 AE 


of him as *moran faciens cum domina ducissa Suffolk, ® but. 
there 1s an inconsistency in this wich his blographers 
have not resgolved, for 1it is clear that both before and 
after this date he was domiciled with the Duchess of Rich=- 
mond. Perhaps the record 1s in error; Foxe's first edition 
does not indicate that he had any acquaintance with the 
Duchess of PTS. Part of this period Foxe g8pent at 


Relgate, where he had an. additional pupil, Charl es Howard, 
4 
later of Armada fame. 
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I. PFoxe, TII, 705. 
%. W. H. Frere, The Marian Reaction, London, 1896, p. 187, 
9». See below, PP. 320 f. 


4. Poxe, Christ Jegus DD EWEDIOIY tr. Richard Day, 1607, 
cited by J..F. Wozley, Jo oxe and his Book, 1940, 
Ds. 90, N 
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When Edward died and Catholic Mary came to the 
throne, Foxe was in real danger becauge of his known Pro- 
teatant s8ympathies. Nevertheless he 61d not run away 
immediately, and was oven bois enough to address a petl- 
tion to Parliament againat the re-enactment of the 51x 


a 
Articles. At length, however, 1t 8eemed wise that he 


leave England, and: 8ghortly after witing the petition, ., 
2 

probably in April, 1554, he went to Germany, At Strag- 

bourg, in the autumn. of the game year, he published the 


first form of the Acts and Monuments, the Commentarll, writ- 


\ten, without doubt, — the "mild and halcyon days of 
Rang Edward the Sixth," while he was a tutor in the hougse- 
Wold of the Ducheas of Richmond. Its dedication to the 

| Duke of wirt cuburs 18 dated August 31, 1554. As its title 
indicates, it aoale with the history of the Church from the 


time Of .WiIclif to that of Luther. The Commentariil evidently 


ald not 8e1l well; its publighers 8till had unsol1d copies 


+ 
Jear es 


| In 1564, and re-188gued them under a fresh title page in that 


In the autumn of 1555 Foxe went on to Basele, where 


he 11ved fon/the remainder of his exile, working chiefly for 


5 
John Oporinus the famous printer, as "corrector of the press." 


3trype, appendix, p. 181 f. 
G. H. Mo Ma © FL. Exiles, Cambridge, 1938, p. 136. 
IXe, V, 8697, 


Notes and Querle :, 24 8erles, VII, 835, 
Garrett, P. 137. 


Here in 1559 Oporinus and Nicholas Brilinger printed the 


follo Rerum in Ecclegia Gegtarum, the full Latin edition 


of the Acts and Monuments. It was a follo of 732 pages, 


aiviaded into 81x books, of which the firat corresponded to 
the 1554 octavo, the sgecond covered the reigns of Henry 
VIII and Edward VI, and the remainder dealt with the reign 
of Mary. It was dedicated to Foxe's former pupil and fu- 
ture protector, the young Duke of Norfolk. Much of the 
information 1t contalned on the Marian martyrdoms had been — 
gent to Foxe from Stras8bourg by Edmund Grindal, who appears 
to have acted as a Kind of clearing-house for news of this 
80rt from England. In narticular Grindal acted for a group 
of his friends in Strasbourg who expected to compile an 


1 \ 
English martyrology. 


In s8pite of the help he received, Foxe was not able 
to tell a very full or accurate story of the Marian martyr- 


doms. He 8peaks later of the difficulties: 


The firaet edition of these Acts and Monument 8 
was begun in the far parts of Germany, where few 


friends, no conference, g8mall informat lon could 
be had. v 


2 


For many of the martyrs he had only an inaccurate 11s8t of 


names. The events were too recent, and the distance was too 


Harlelan WMS. 417, art. 59, fol. I15 Þb, quoted in Foxe 


I, (25-27); gee also Garrett, pp. 168 f. 
Ce TIII, 384, 


great; many years of labor would be necessary to round 
out the narrative. 

Only a few coples of the Latin follo must have 
each and 1t had little influence there. On « 
the continent it was 80on agupplemented -- and to gome ex- 


tent gupergeded - y Heinrich Pantaleon's Martyrum Historia, 


1565; but neither this nor Foxe's Latin ever came to a gec- 
ond eaition. Foxe evidently thought there was to be a French 
translatlon of hls wa but 1t never appeared. There was 
no counterpart on. the continent, in popularity and influ- 


ence, of the English Acts and Monuments. 


Before the book was published Mary had died and. 
Elizabeth was on the throne. Foxe gaw his book through the 
press before leaving Basle, but by October 1559 he was back 
in England, his exlle over. Not much 1s known of his ac- 
tivities during the next two years; 8ome of the time he may 
have 1ived with the Duke of Norfolk. Probably one of the Þ 


first things he aid -=- if indeed he had not done the work 


before coming home -=- was to edit Ridley's Friendly Farewell, 
which was published by John Day in November 1559. This was 
the beginning of the au thor-publisher relationah ip between 
Foxe and Day, which was to last without interruption until 


Day's death. Foxe was ordained priest by Grindal in London 


Pe. 950, | 
Rerum 1n Ecclesia, 81g. a4. 


- 


. 1. HarpafileTd muet have had one In the Fleet; zee below, 
2. 


> ONE 
in 1560; he spent gome months, "from the autumn of 1560 


to gome time in 1561, at Norwich as a preacher, under his 


+, - 
frien@ John Parkhurst, newly made bilshop of that dlocese. 


That he found time to conaeult reglsters, read Iingcriptions, 
and otherwise gather informatlon 1s evident from the fre- 
ouent detalled references to Norwich affairs in the Acts 


Ss 
and Monument 8.: Without doubt, additional information was 


— —— 


coming to him from many 8ouUNrcCes. 


There is gome evidence to indicate that the firat 


English edition of the Acts and Monuments was prepared 1n 
Foxe makes the etatement in his addrees Ad Dootum 
Lectorem that he had scarcely eighteen months for the labor 


4 ; | 
of preparing the book. We may allow, I belleve, at least 


nine months as an eatimate of the minimum time that mustYt 


have been conaumed in printing, as88uming that two composl- 


tors 8pent full time upon it. Printing must have begun then, 


not later than June 1562, 8ilnce it was finished, according 


1. Garrett, Þp. 157; 8ee also Frere, Þ. 187, 
Mozley, DP. G65. 

III, 580, $87; IV, 126; 6S1, 77S; VIIT, 380 f., 9598-400, 
427-429, 462-466. 


",..cum a nobils vix integros datos esse menses octodecim 
praeparandae materiae, comportandis componend1sque*rebus, 
conferendls exemplaribus, lectitandis codicibus, rescriben- 
als his quae gcripto mandata erant, castigandis formulis, 
conclnnandae historiae, & in ordinem redlgendae, &c., 
noverunt 114 qui testes adfuerint, & temporis congcil, & 
laborils go0cil." Foxe, I, Xx, Corrected by collation with 
the firat edltlons 

? 


| al 1 | 
to the colophon, on March 20, 1563. If -we aggume that 


Foxe meant, by his eighteen months, the time of prepara=- 
tion before the beginning of printing, we arrive at a date 
in December 1560 as the time when an agreement for publica- 
tion must have been reached with Day. But 1it is by no 
means probable that Foxe had elghteen months before print- 
ins began, for he speaks of "castilgandis formulis" -- GoP= 
recting the print -- as among the tagks of that eighteen 
months. At the latest, he must have begun work by August 
1561. 

There 1s further evidence of haste in his apology 
for inserting a notice of one martyr out of chronological 
gequence? 

The great and almoogte Iinfynite nombre of moogst 
holy martirs, the varietye of matter, and the great 
celerity vaed in wrytinge of this estory is auch, 
that we can not vse guch exact diligence in perusinge 
them all, or haue 80 perfecte memorye in keping the, 


order of yeres, but that aomtime we ahal eome what 
the. more 8warue or go a 8tray. 


There are indications in the format of the book 


that Day s8hared Foxe's haate. The makeg8hift insertion of 


; $5 This Ts evidently not an old-etyle date, for a Iet- 

. ter by John Parkhurst, egupposedly dated April 26, 1565, 
mentlona the book as having been "publighed four days be- 
fore Eagter." (Zurich Letters, Parker Society, 1842, I, 
128). There 1s alsao a letter to Foxe from William Turner 
that seema to have BK written in 1565S; Turner has seen 
the new Acts and Honumepes « (Nicholas Ridley, Works, Park- 
er gocilety, 1848, Þ. 

Ed. 1563, 81g. 2p3V. 


Q 


of the firat two woodecuts ghows that printing began be- 
1 


Pore the illustrations were on hand, Errors of many 4dif-- © 


2 
ferent kinds were frequent, as the l1lst of errata a8hows. 


Cancels are a 8ign of haste als8o. There are two interest- 
ing 81ip cancels: the first 1s of a 8ingle word, on 81g. 

Bl, line 43, where a tiny s81ip bearing the word "fyue" has 
been pasted into the text. The gecond 1s on sig. 2Aa2", 

at the foot of the gecond colum, where a 8s11p, . evidently 

to correct the omisslon of a line, contains two lines of 
text. Sig. *5 bears a 8peclal' 8lgnature mark > , and 
is not conyJugate with aig. *#4; it 1s in all probabllity a 
cancel. Cancels of this gort are not unknown in the books 
of the period, but wherever they occur they may be taken 

as evidence that, for haste or for gome oWmeP rYea80N, "__ 
reading was 8l1lm-hted. or there was a Range 2 mind concern. 
ing the contents. It 1s nogalble that the errors were ais- 
covered and corrected in pres8s8. TIf 80, there may be exemp= 
lars of the edition in existence today that do not contaln 
the ae cancels. Percy Simpgon mentions the alip on 81g. 2Aa2”, 


but not that on aig. Bl, which appears to have been unnoticed. 


5 See below, +186 27" 
S1lg. 4P © 


3 Proofreaal 4n the Sixteenth Seventeenth and EL1 PII 
Centuries, 5ndon , n, Oxford University Pre 88, 1935, Þ. PO, 


<> 


The irregularity of the collation 1s at onee a 


8gilgn of haete and an indication of the method by which 

8peed was achieved in the manufacturing process. The aheets 
with irregular a8ignatures are probably not cancels, but 
merely aepar tures from the best practice, made neces8ary 

by the method of printing with two or more preases at the 
8ame time. I would pregume that to be true even of s1ig. 

4p © KL a ountatn ins whe-L40 of errata., When a book has 
formerly been' in print, and the compositors can work from 

a printed copy, it is a simple matter to aivide the work 
between two or more men. But it 18 alnoat impogslble to TY 
timate from handwritten copy exactly how many pages the 
printed text will occupy. Printer A begins at page 1, 81g. A. 
Printer B makes the best estimate he can of the length of 
copy in A's wands. a6 begins at page 85, s1g. K. When A 
reaches page 84, aig. IS, and 8till has more material to s=set, 
he 18 forced to u3e Some odd silgnatures, ad he pagination 
of the book 1s irretrievably ruined. There are irregulari- 
tiles in the collation and pagination of this book at s1g. 1, 
2Kk, and 3Vv; thus the work falls into four gections. It 1s 
possilble, then, that Day had four compositors working 81imul- 
taneously; in my opinion, however, it 1s more probable that 
two men, or possibly three, were employed. A aufficiently 
minute and painstaking 8tudy of the text, if that were worth 


—_— 


T. Se appendix, pp. 5305 F; 


P- 
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& 
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while, would probably make 1it posasible to distinguish 
the work of each individual craf taman. NY 
| While the work of printing was golng on, additional 

information about the martyrs was 8till coming to Foxe. A 
12-page appendix at the end'of the book contalng brief notes 
of matters too important to be omitted, that came to Foxe 
too late for chronological inclus Lion. 

| In defending his work in the next edition, Foxe 8ays 
that the first was "a0 hastily raghed up at that oem. 
in.s8uch &hortness of as” that errors were inevitable. 
In his *"Defense of the Lord Cobham," inaerted in the 1570 
edition, we learn 8omething of the method of preparing COPY? ) 

+» -. the game edition [ that of 1559] was after- 
wards translated out of Latin into English by 


others, while I, in the meantime, was occupied 
_ about other registers. 
| 2 


At 8gome other points in the text of (2 INIAE edition he freely 


admits the errors eontained-in the first; many others he 81l- 
lently corrected. - We mall add, las further extenuation for 
the errors, that the plague raged in London all the time the 


Lo- 
at 


book was in press. 


Percy Simpson tells of the existence of a aupposed 


Lo: $3X To 
2. III, 384, 
9s þ $f Vil; : # # 0 585 Po; V, 


proof-agheet of the firast edition: 


The late A. G. WV. Murray, librarian of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, had a single leaf of 
Foxe 's Book of Martyra with some manuscript cor- 
rection which must + been the author 's....” 
Two uncorrected proof aheets of page 100 and \_ 
page 105 were among papers. and fragments be- 
queathed by Mr. Murray to the Cambridge Univer- 
8ity Library: they are printed on one aide of 
the paper only, but unfortunately they have no 
corrections. The corrected leaf cannot be found, 
It came originally from the Hendricks collect- 
lon. : 

1 


One of the moat noticeable features of all the Eng- 


11i8h editions of the Acts and Monuments 1s the great am- 


ount of prefatory matter. Even this first edition contains 
81x g8eparate preliminary pleces before the text proper be- 
gins. On the first leaf following the title page 1s "aq 


DomLnum Iegum Christum geruatorum clementisslmum, Eucharlis- 


ticon.* It 18 a devout prayer of thanksglving, a prayer 


at once humble and proud--humble in the consideration of 
his om weakness and unworthiness, proud in the firm belief 


in himgelf as a chogen instrument to tell this story to the 


world. 


Confecto nunc opere, quod tuils primum auspiciis 
ac voluntate agreagus (summe et adorande Iegu, 
1demque Servator clementiasime) inchoavi, quodque 
demum. beneficio ac favore exegi atque abgolvli, 
praeter omnem, certe opilnionem et vires meas: 


T. Proofreading, pD. 65 f. The sheets he deacribes are 


unquestilonably those listed in the Short Title Catalogue 
as No. 11222a.. 


- 


guperest itaque pro officio meo, ut animula haec, 
ceu pro votiva tabula, gratias, si non quantas 
aebeat (utinam enim 1d possit) at quantas queat 
maxime, munificentis8slmae tuae peraolvat ma,}jes- 
tatil: quae tam miserum homunclonem, vel 8yphar 
potius hominis, in laboribus tot tantisque istis, 
qui vel asellum quemvis @x0oQopoy poasent conficere, 
tumul tuantem, -benigno aeucceasu ac s8olatlo tam cle- 
menter auffulcerit.... 


Perg8enslmus enim, peneque oculis ipsals conapex- 
imus 8ingularem excelsae dextrae tuae ErePyiay non 
modo in s8uccesesgu negotli rrovehendo, sed in vita 
etiam apirituque inter labores, congervando. Tul 
igitur muneris est,clementiasilme Iegu, quod opus 
tuils gug8ceptum atnspiciis huc uacue provectum 8it: 
Nos vieclssim, quod nostri sit officii, gratias 
clementiae tuae, cum nogtro privatim, tum publico 
quodammodo eccleslae tae nomine, agimus. Vel hine 
enim cernilimus quanti causam martyrum tuorum aestimes, 
quando gorum 1illustrando nomini tanta faveas propen- 
8lone., Quanquam vero s1 nulla hic extaret eorum re- 
cordatio, non possent non omnibus modis ease illus- 
triss8iml, quorum sint nomina vitae tuae libro in- 
8Crilptasc. Et tamen voluit hoc modo tua declarare 
majestas, nobis8que innotescere hominibus, quam honori- 
flcum 81t pro tui nominis gloria fartiter.dimlcantes 
occumbere, quorum tu vitam a Ccinere ac rogo 81c ving 
dicas, 8sic causam: tueris, 8lc dlgnitaten 111lustras, 
ut eandem multo cum gloriae: foenare 'abs te recipiat 
clarlorem, quam s1 1ipsi nunquam alloqui perdidissent. 
Habet 8lquidem peculilare hoc 81bil militiae tuae ratlo, 
longe a mundo hoe diveraum, quod in castris tuls mill- 
tantes silve vivant, tibi vivant, sive moriantur, multo 
clarescant a funere felicius, quam gi vixissent maxime.... 
- - -Debetur et hoc privatin meo quoque nomine 8ingularli 
tuae pietatil, quod vitam toties alloqui nutantem, in 
hac tanta, quantam tu 8olus novisti, lTaboria immens1l- 
tate congservatam- tuo volueris beneficlo... 


He-deplores the weakness of his own generation, com. 


pared to the eatrength of the martyrs, and ends with a note 


of pure pralse to God 


cul omne cadat genu, omnisque vox et lingua 
con*fegeslonils gloriam per omnes ecclesilas 
tribuat peraonetque. 
1 
The remainder of the firat gathering, TIA *5 to 
6, 18 occupled by the "Kalender" of Proteatant martyrs, 
which was destined to be a principal target of attack for 
the Catholics, and a cause of contention within the English 
| 2 
Church 1itaeelf in the time of Laud. 
Next comes PFoxe's dedication to Queen Elizabeth. 
This particular dedication appears only in this edition. 
It 1s a highly flattering comparison of Elizabeth with the 
Emperor Conatantine, the parallel being that both rulers, 
8ays Foxe, had regecued the Church from peraecution. A parallel 
is also implied between Foxe and Euseblus, who received from 
Constantine 
. . . free leave and 1icense through al the mon=- 
archie of Rome, going to all Congulles, Proconeulles, 
- Tribunes and other officers in all cities and coun- 
tries, to 8earche out the names, aeufferinges and 
actes, of all guch as s8uffered in al that time of per- 
8ecution before, for the testilmonle and faith of 
Christ Jeaus. 
Constantine, he continues, had helped Eugeblus to make a 
record of. the martyrs of Christianity, and had made other 


"donatives" to the Church. No s8uch gifts have yet come from 


I T,%. Corrected by collation with the firest edition. 
2. See below, PP. 049 f., 395, 400. 


, 5 


- 


| Elizabeth, but it is clear that Foxe hopes the parallel 

of the two rulers will be extended. 

It 18 possible to read more than one meaning into 
this adfress to the Queen. Foxe's enemies would be quick 
to gee 1t as a gelfigh petition, hinting after "donatives"_ 
for himself; but 1t 1s more in keeping with our knowledge 
of Foxe's character to see Lit as asking eifts only for the 
Church. Euseblus had asked nothing for himself, and Cons tan- 
tine's gifts had been not to individuals, but to the Church. 


F 


The guccease of his affayres I graunte was 
great: and no legse have wee to geve praise to 
God for the marvelous workes brought. to passe 
by you. In cons1idering 1likewyse howe beneficiall, 
howe carefull, howe bountefull hee was to the 
Chureche of the Lorde; although the lyke Donations 
. Have not yet appeared in giftes geven by youre 
grace unto the Churche, yet the game care and ten- 
dernesse of harte in youre Maileatie hath not been 
lackinge: what mekenease and clemencie was in that 
noble and great Emperour, -whiche 1s and hathe not 
beene greater in you? 


himself, Foxe asks only 


+ « - That your highnes8...wil accept and also asslste 
these my laborious travailes to the behoufe of the 
churche, against the importumitie of the mallgnaunt: 
if peraventure any 8uche s8purners against the truthe 
8hall anveare, as I feare they wil. 

1 


Then follows a preface "Ad Doctum Lectorem." Here, 


TT, viÞ-viiilf. Corrected by collation with the first edition. 


© War: nb "8x CE Sean ati? Px 


as in the "Eucharisticon,* we catch a s8lightly querulous 


notes 


Perbeati profecto foellceesque videntur 11, 
quibus eum vitae curgum tenere lliceat, ut in 
otio viventes cum dignitate; s1ic alienls frul 
queant laboribus, velut in theatro ociosl 8e- 
adentes spectatores, ut nullum interim 1ips1is vel 
ex actione taedium, vel ex labore periculum 
metuendum alt. Me vero nesclo quo pacto longe 
dlversa quidem hactenus exercuit vitae ratio; 
quippe cul nec fortunae illam foellcitatem, in 
culus complexilbus tam multos a8uaviter foverl 
video, nec otilil amoentitatem experiri, vix etlam 
per omnem vitam deguastare, in continuo laborum 
ac negotiorum \fervore ac contentione contigerit. 


Chiefly, however, the preface is devoted to a prediction. of 
the attacks that will be madewon him. Already they are 


calling the Bdok legenda aurea, he 8ays. This, however, 18 


no legend, but the bitter truth, as nearly as he could find 
it out. There may be errors, tut no wilful ones. The work 
will 8peak for iteelf; "habet enim veritas ipsa 81mplicem” 


guam & nativam facliem, " 


Atque de certitudine verltateque historiae 
haec hactenus; quae utinam ne tam vera quidem 
certaque eaget, quam 1i8ti videri volunt, at 
falsa potius, cons1mil1isque hulc quam at cunt, 
Aureae 1lpaorum Legendae. 


CR. 


He expects his Kalender to be attackedialano. Here he anti- 
cipates almost exactly the line that the papilsts were to 


take against him: he was displacing the o1d g8aints of God 


$ 
_ and making new 8aints without authority. Hence he defines 


his position as clearly as he can: 


Primum-nulli ego veterum Divorum hoc facto pre- 
JudLlcatum velim. Neque vero 1ideo inter Divos a 
me referuntur 1stil, quod inseruntur in Calendarium. 
Hance ego apotheosin mihi.nunquam gumpsil, quam 81bl 
tam conflidenter gumpsit Gregorlus nonus. Porro 
neque eo gspectat hoc Calendarium, ut novam allquam 
festorum dierum legem presgcribam ecclesiae. Tum 
multo minus cultum gancti alilcuitus instituo., Fege- 
torum dlerum iam plus 8satis erat in mundo. Utinam 
dominicum 8olum 8abbatum digne, atque ut par est, 
translgeremus., Habeant per me guum papistae Calen- 
darium. Habeat & ecclesia auos ganctos, tum recen- 
tes tum veteranos, modo probatos, modo interim 11idem 
ne colantur, modo quam sint vetusti:; tam vere etiam 
8anctl Sint... 


Quanquam a me quidem non aliter Calendarilum hoc 
ingtitutum eat, nigl ut pro Indice duntaxat, guum 
culusque martyris mensem & annum desilgnante, ad priva- 
tum Lectoris gerviret ugum. Et tamen s1 in templis 

. .etlam fas si1t s8ingulorum mensium dies propriils ganc- 
torum nomenclaturis cmmsignare, qui minus llceat 1d 
mihi in veris 1istis facere martyribus, quod Iipsl in 
guis p8eudomartypitus tanta' 8ibl licentila, ne dicam 
1mpudentla, permlserunt? S1 non poena, sed causa 
martyrem faciat, cur non unum Cranmerum 8excentis 
Becketls Cantuariensibus non conferan, ged praetulerim? 


He ends with an apreal to the reader to pardon the 


errors he. knows must be presenty: 


Sclo, enim in vasta hace congerile reperies nonnulla, 
ad quae mer1to. corruges frontem. Neque vero flerl 
facile potuit, praesertim in tanta operis praeciplta- 
tLone, ut cuncta ad amussim atque ad unguem perfecte 
adeo elimarentur, quin allcubli vel ex lassltudine dor- 
mitaret s8criptor, vel per incuriam excideret au thorl 
allquid, vel ex festinatione eveniret, quod cani 8olet 
in nroverblls nimium prae 8studlo properantl, CACCOS 


\ 
F 


ninmilrum producentil catulog. In quibus quidem 
excutiendis rebus magis nobls venia tua quam 


cengura imploranda est. 
1 


— 


Sig. B4Y to 57 contalns an addresas to the Catholics, 
"To the -Pera8ecutors of God's Truth." This is not the aame 


addres8s as that found in the later editions. It is a much 


bt 


more fiery--almost gavage--attack upon the Papists, although 
at the game time it profeases to seek only. thelr repentance 


and g8alvation.c. 1t 1s a gloating, boastful preface. Foxe 


"d 


ought to have known, if he did not, that few Catholics would 
ever read it whom he could hope to influence, It could have 


no effect except to inflame the inflammable 8ort of Protes- 


tants. 


+ - -gee and behold, I beseech you, here in this 
8tory, the pitiful alaughter of your butchery! 
Behold your own handiwork: consider the number, 
almost out of number, of ao many 81illy and simple 
lambs. of Christ, whose blood you have 80ught and 
gucked; whose lives you have vexed; whose bodies 
you have slain, racked, and tormented; 8gome also 
you have cast on dunghills, to be devoured of fowls 
and dogs: without mercy, without meagure, without 
all gense of humanity! See, I aay, and behold, 
here pregeent before your eyes, the heaps of Slain 
bodies, of 80 many men. and women, both old, young, 
children, infants, new born, married, unmarried, 
wives, widows, maids, blind men, lame men, whole 
men; of all gorts, of all ages, of all degrees; 
lords, knights, gentlemen, lawyers, merchants, 
archbis8hops, biehops, priests, ministers, deacons, 
laymen, artificers, yea, whole hougeholds and whole 
kindreds together; father, mother, and daughter; 
grandmother, mother, aunt and child, etc.; whos & 
wounds, yet bleeding before the face of God ery 
venreancel..e 


Tc "TTx<xii. Torrected by collation with the firat edition. 
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and 8uggests the arguments agalnst them. 


* « « YoOUT? doings, 80 wicked, cannot be hid; 
your cruelty is come to light: your murders 

be evident; your pretty practices; your 8ubtle 
8leights, your gecret conepiracies, your filthy 
lives are geen, and 8tink before the face both 


of God and mane... 

4 p..Yet what cauge have you to repent and to 
-b confounded, now the world also 8eeth them, 
hateth, and abhorreth. you for the game! What 

will you 8ay? what will you, or can you, allege? 
How will you answer to the high Judge to come? 
or whither will you flee from his Judgment when 

he 8hall come? Think you, blood will not require 
blood again? Di4d you ever 8aee any murder, which 
came not out, and was at length repaild?...Tf 
Christ in his gospel, which cannot 11e, doth 
threaten a millatone to guch as do but hurt the 
least of his believers, in what a dangerous Cage 
. B8tand you, which have 8moked and fired: 80 many 

' his worthy preachers, and- learned ministers. And 
what if the Lord should render to you double again, 
for that which ye have done to them! | Where 8hould 
you then: become? And hath not he promised in his 


word 80 to do? And think you, that Judge doth \ 


8leep, or that his coming day will not come? And 
how will you then be able to es8tand in his sight 
when he shall appear? With what face ghall ye 
look upon the Lord, whogse servants ye have alain? 
Or with what hearts will you be able to behold the 
brlght faces of them, upon whom you have get 80 
proudly here, condemning them to consuming fire? 

In that day, when you shall be charged with the 
blood of ao- many martyrs, what will ye, or can you 
8ay? How think ye to excuse yourselLves? Or what 
can you for yourselves allege? WIll ye deny to 
have murdered them? This book will testify and de- 
nounce against you; which 1f you cannot deny now to 
be true, then look how you will aneswer to it in 
that counting day. | 


He ewiftly reviews the doctrinal positilons of the Catholics,” 


appeal for their repentance and return to the simple and 81in- 


cere religion of the Scriptures. In the countries touched 
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| by the Reformation, nothing, ne 84y8, Could make the 


people return to Catholicism. 


And if nothing else will deface you, yet 
printing only will gubvert your doings, do 
what ye can, which the Lord only hath set up 
for your degeolation. Wherefore, forgsake your 
cause, and your false hopes, and gave your- 
gelvesg... . Return therefore and reform your=- 
gelves; repent your murders, Ceage your perge- 
cutions, strive not against the Lord; but ra- 
ther bewall y our iniquities, which, though 
they be great, and greater than you are aware, 
yet they are not 80 great, but Christ is greater, 
if ye: repent betimes....wiszhing you well to do, 
as I pray God ye. may, 80 That you and we may 
agree and consent together in one religion and 
truth, in Chris t Jegus our Lord, to whom be 
pralgse for ever. Amen. 

1 


This preface 1s a good example of what Hinds must 
have had in mind when he s8ald that the moat unchristianlike 
work in the world 1s «a. Elther Foxe was vin- 
41ctive and influenced by perg8onal. hatred, or he mis Judged 
the effect of this kind of writing. The first alternative is, 
I believe, ruled out by what we know of Foxe's character, and 
by the fact that he abandoned this attack after the firat 
edlitlon. Poasilbly he saw its bad effect. Certainly the 


"Four Queations he 8ubstituted for it 1s mpre reasonable and 


legs flery. 


TT, xii=xvic Corrected by collation with the first edition. 
2. Samuel Hinds, History of the Rige and Progresas of Christ- 
ianity, London, F525. TT, 57; 


The Aast of the prefaces, "A Declaration Concern- 
ing the Utility and Profit of this History," 1s a s8tatement 


of the theory upon which all martyrologies, gaints' lives, 


and g8acred 8tories must be baged. If gecular history is 


worth recording, how much more the history of the Church? 


\ 


Over and besides this, the mild deaths of the 
8alnts do much prevail for the attaining of a good 
conscience, and the contempt of the world, and to 
come to the fear of God. They confirm the falth, 
lncrease godlineas, abate mide in prosperity, and 
in adversitv do open an hope of heavenly comfort. 
For what 1s he, that in the migery of the godly 
may not be put” in mind of. is om case, whether he 
be himeself godly or godless? For If God glve ad- 
versity unto good men, what may either the better 
80rYt promise themselves, or the evil not fear? And 
whereas for the moat part we become more cunnLl by 
reaaing of profane stories: by this (if we list 
we are made the better in our livings, and beslildes, 
are animated unto like conflicts, if by God's per- 
m1is88lon they 8hall happen hereafter, as men becoming 
wiser by their doctrine, and more s8teadfast by their 
example. 


To be ahort, they declare to the world what true 
fortitude is, and a way to conquer, which standeth 
not in the power of man, but in hope of the regur- 
rectlon to come. ..1n cons1d eration whereof, methinks 
I have good cause to wish, that 1llke as other men, 
even 80 the herolcal wits of kings and princes, which 
for. the mogst part are delighted with herolcal storlies, 
would. carry about with them 8uch Monuments of martyrs 
as this is, and lay them always in sight, not alonly 
to read, but to follow; and would paint them upon their 
walls, cups, rings, and. gates. For undoubtedly these 
martyrs are much more worthy of this honor, than 600 
Alexanders, Hectors, Sciplos, and warring Julles.... 
These undoubtedly are the true conquerors of the world, 
at whosge hand we learn true manhood, 80 many as hog 
under Christ, and not under the World.... 


Let us not fail then in publishing and 8et- 

ting forth their doings, least in that point we 

geem more unkind to them than the writers of the 
primitive Church were unto theirs. And though we 
repute not their ashes, ,chains, and ewords in the 
Btead of relics, yet let us yield thus much unto 
their commemoration, to glorify the Lord in his 
gaints, and imitate their death (as much as we 

may) with like constancy, or their lives at the 
leas8t with like innocency. They offered their bo- 
dies willingly to the rough handling of the tor- 
menters; 18 1t 80 great a matter then for our part 
to mortify our fleah with all the members thereof? 
They neglected not only the riches and glory of 

the world for the love of Christ, but also their 
1ives, And shall we then keep 80 great a 8tir one 
with another for the vain and transltory trifles 

of this world? They continued in. patient auffering 
when . they had most wrong done unto them, and when 
. their very hearta' blood did gueah out of their bo- 
dles., And yet will not we forgive our poor brother 
the amallest wrong that may be, but are ready for 
every trifling offense to aeek his deatruction and 
cut his throat. They, wishing well to all men, did 
of thelr om accord forgive their pergecutors; and 
therefore ought we, which after a 8ort are the pos- 
terity and children of martyrs, not to degenerate 
from their former steps, but being admonlahed by 
their examples, if we cannot exnreas the gaame char- 
ity toward all men, to imitate 1t at least ways to 
our power and 8strength. 

. 1 


The plan of the text itself was much expanded, though 


not yet completed. The Rerum in Ecclesia had begun with Wiclif; 


m4 


this goes back to the year 1000. Much European history was 
added, and the 8tory of the Marian troubles, though not yet 
as full as in the later editions, had increa8ed until Lt 
occupied almost exactly half the book. This Lis a much great- 


er pronoyrtion than In the final form, in which the Marian 


. T. Ta. 1565, cis. B5V-6T. The epelling and punctuation 


are mines 


history occupleg approximately 5/16 of the whole. We 
ghall pos tpone a detailed examination of the text until 
a later point in this study. X 


It 1s a mistake to eay, as Mozley does, that the 


book 1s "better printed and presents a more hand 8ome appear- 
1 


ance" than the 1559 follios Day may have been, as 8ome 
think, the beat printer in England; but Oporinus was one 
of the best in Europe, where the art had reached a higher 
level than in England at that © "hy The woodcut s which 
are one of the chief features of the English book added 
immeagurably to its effectiveness in its om time, and add 
al8o to our interest. in it; but they can gcarcely be gald 
to improve its appearance. They are not ir themaeelves 
things of beauty, and they were not well adapted to the 
format.” The title page 18 the only part of the English 
vole that could poaslbly claim gsuperiority 1n appearance 
over the Latin book. The black-letter pages are heavy, 
crowded, and forbidding; there 1s much typographical variety 


among them, but irregularity might be a better word to de- 


8Cri be the effect. In general, the book appears not 30 much 
to have been designed as to have grown. That 1t 18 never- 


theleas a handgome book few 'would deny ; at the very least. 


| . P. 129, Pe | 6 BETTS. 
2. Max He. Figch, "The Printer of Veaalius's Fabrica, * 


Bulletin of the Medical Library Ag8ociation, XXT (1945), 
24 0-289. 
5, See below Tp. 116 f. 


it 1s an 1impresstve'volume.But Day was Capable of better 


work, as 18 demonstrated not only by other works from his 


press, 8uch as Cunningham 's Cosmographical Glass, 1559, 


but by the 1570 edition of Foxe, which by comparison with 


the 15683 1s a handsesome volume indeed. Day degerves much cre- 


a1it merely for undertaking the expensive and risky project: 


he is to be commenaed for beginning the work on a generous 


g8cale, 80 that it was possible to complete 1it in, one vol- 


1 
ume. It does not help his case to make extravagant and 


unfounded aa8s8ertions as to the gup erlority of his work ov er 


that of Oporinus and Brilinger. 


TI. Consider, by way of comparison, Robert Parson's Three 
Converslons, 1605, which was begun as a modest octavo 


and filled three exceedingly fat and ugly 1ittle volumes. 
| 
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THE SECOND EDITION 


Among the flood of praise and criticism that Foxe 


must have received after the mublication of his book is a 


letter from William Turner, herbalist; reputed author of 


Unilo Dis881dentium, one-time exile, and now Dean of Wells, 


". a man whoge authority neither 1s to be neglected, nor 
1 
credit. to be diatrusated. " He dates 1it from Wells on Novem- 


ber 26, and 8ince he was deprived of his deanshilp for non=- 


comformity early in 1564, he must have written 1t in 15609, 


Quum mihi e longis mels peregrinationlbus in 
variis provinciis multorum de libro tuo, quem de 
martyribus nostratibus congcripslsti, iudicila ex- 
pPlorata mihlil sint, non feres moleate, opinor, s1l 
quod accepl in apertum tibl produxero. Inter omnes 
quos de 1ibro tuo loquentes audivi, neminem uspiam 
reperi quo non, ut argumentum, ita fellcitatem et 
dexteritatem tuam in argumento tractando, summis 
laudiLbus evexerint. Verum ex tenuloribus non paucl 
de magnitudine pretiil l1ibri conquestil gunt... .Quare 
- - .magis ex re vera Christlanorum eg8se vigum est ut, 
papistarum nominibus et historiis deletisa...et ea 
8ola in 11ibro tuo commemorentur, quae ad vere mar- 
tyres pertinerent, auperfluils et multis Latine yreci- 
tatis, quae per te Angllce readuntur, regectis8.... 


a 


Turner goes on to give Foxe a number of facts about Nicholas 
Ridley, and then about Rowland Taylor, both of whom he had 


known per8onally. He expreaaes regret that the 8tory of 


1. Foxe, TV, 651. 


1 7 
William Thorpe had not been presented in its original 


"1ingua Anglice...qua eo tempore quo 1ipse vixit tunc tota 
Anglia est usa." He ends by returning to the deeilrabllity 
of reducing the 81ze of the book: 
Expendes quaeso in quorum potis8silmum gratlam 

11ibrum congcripseris. Quo facto non dublito, licet 

typographus inganilat, quin 11brum ad verae eccleslae 

utilitatem malorem :18 editurus. Nam, tum Inutili- 

bus et 8uperfluis regectis, l11lbrl pret Lum non ultra 

X53 excrescet. 

2 

For the 1570 edition, Turner 's advice was taken only to the 
extent that some of the Latin pas8ages were removed, but his 
comment may have been one of the cauges of the cheapened 
1576 editton. 

The impreasion of 1570 1s an important one in gev- 
eral ways. Tt was the flirat in which the full. plan of the 
finished work becomes evident; in 1t was begun the process 
of pruning by which the book was kept from growing out of all 
compaass; it was the first of the two-volume editions, of which 

Fo 
there were to be five; and it was, in its om Fight, a hand- 
8o0me book. The type-page 81ze was increasged; the 1569 had 
been 156 x 264 mm.; this 1s 178 x 315 mm. There 1s an al- 
mogst produgal ug8e of ornaments, and a large number of new 


s) | 
woogcut illustrations. Moreover, the illustrations no longer 


1. Foxe, ITT, 249-285. 

2. Nicholas Ridley, Works, ed. Christmas, Cambridge (Eng. ) 
Parker Soclety, 18345, pp. 437-439, 

9. See below, PP. 121 f. 


detract geerlously, if at all, from the appearance of the 
pages, and 8ome of them may even be sald to add to the 
attractiveneas of the book, since They are better a8uilted to 
the larger pagese 

As with the first editlon, Two or more nreaeaes were 
us8ed 81imul taneously to produce the book. It falls into four 
parts; divislons occur at 81g. K, page 3579; at aig. 2Aa, page 
943, the beginning of the gecond volume; and at 81g. 3Aa, | 


page 1485, The preliminary pages are also 8eparately 81gned. 
\ 
NP 
We have for this edition evidence outslde the text that more 


than one pregs was u8ed. While the book was being vrinted; 
Foxe wrote a letter to 31r Willian Cecil, the Queen's gecre- 
tary of State, agking as a g8pecial concesslon that Day be 
freed from the provislons of a law limiting to four the number 


of foreigners an Englishman might employ. 


It is of 8erious inconvenience to our printer, 
as well as to ouraeelves. While we are gupplying 
materials for three preases, we cannot procure 
among our own countrymen fit perg8ons to work them, 
and are. .by the law forbidden to seek the assi1stance 
of Btrangers....1f we ourselves 8hould not be wor- 
thy of such kindness, yet you will extend 1t to 
those nplous and holy martyrs of Christ, who have 80 
long lain in the grave, andithus will be more easlly 
brought to 11ight. 

: 758 J 


I. Foxe I, (43) f. Stoughton dates this letter July 6, 1568, 
but Mozley (p. 142 n.) as881gns it to 1570 for the rather 
unsatisfactory reagon that the book was published that 
year. When the book was almost ready for publication, how- 
ever, extra help would come too. late. 


The collation of the 1570 volumes 1s fully as 
irregular as that of the 15609, and there are even more 


cancels. The full-pare cancels are 80 numerous and 80 


extenslve that we 8shall reaeerve discusston of them until 


we come to the matter of the paper. Slip cancels are als 
present. On 81g. 3VS, column 2, a slip has been pasted 
over” one 1ine. On 81g. 4QqsS?, in column 1, a 8lip covers 
two lines. On Big. 5A4” there are two hands in the first 
column, one in the text and one in the margin. That in the 
text bears the words "who ahalbe here nameles . " The 811p 
covering the marginal note was probably blank; it has been 
removed in the copy I have examined, and the name 1it was to 
conceal, that of Lord Paget, 1s legible, The 15858 =" VER 
of Foxe bears the equivocal phrase in the text, and the name 
in the margin . 

The 1570 Foxe 1s linked with. the rare and beautiful 
book, Christian Prayers and Meditations, 1569, in 8uch a way 


- 


as to establish that the two books were In process of print- - 


ing at the game time. The filrat and moat decisive link 1s 


in the ornaments. Sig. 2Nn of the Foxe contains a number of 


I. Through the kindness of Mr. Lawrence GC. Wroth, T have 
been. permitted to examine this very rare and interesting 
book (the gift of Mrs. Harold Brown'to the Harold Brown 
collection) at the John Carter Brom Library. 


the 8ame decorative borders that are a principal feature 
of the prayer book. One of these bears the date 1556. The 
game border apnrears again and again in the Ages of the 
prayer book. On its firat appearance there the date 1s pre- 
gent; thereafter the date 1s akon... It is clear, then, 
that the Foxe was begun before the prayerbook, though it' 
w2s finished later. 

There 18 another link in the paper. Most of the 
Prayer book 18 printed on Sheets the watermark of which 1s 
of no 31gnificance to us. But three s8heets, 81g. h, 1, and 
Qq, are watermarked with a glove or hand, very similar to | 
Bricuet's num ber” 110976 or O00 Paper with the game water- 
mark 1s used in the Foxe. - The qQuarto leaves of the prayer- 
book meagure 187 x 132 mm. The leaves of the 1570 Poxe are 
561 x 235 mm. Neither of the conles I have meagured has been 


exceaaively trimmed, Clearly, one 8sheet of the paper used in 


the prayer book will make a leaf of the Foxe, And that 1s 


what haprened, for more than a hundred leaves of the Foxe 
are printed on jJust such paper. 

This 1s by far the moot iIntere=t ing bibliographical” 
feature of the 1570 edition, the fact that a large number of 
1ts pages are minted on 8ingle leaves without conjugates. 

On these leaves, the chain lines are bark zantat. and there 1s - 


$5. 9 


1. © See 81g. ASY, and Pans Iim, D 
cg. GC. M. Briquet, Les Filigranes, Geneva, 1907, III. 


ol 
\ 


a watermark centered in one half of each leaf. That 1s 


true of 81g. *4, ct: 1512, c+, as, 8©, DE, EE, IS, 


6 
*1*,, 2M2, 2N*, 20% in the first volume; and- of the title 


page, 818g. 4Dad1l, &TI11l, 4I16, and 4Kk®. 575 in the aecond vole 
une. The Folger Lybrary cards record the game phenomena in 


degcrilblng the coples in that collection, and offer the 


fPollowlng exnlanation; 


In printing a number of the gatherings of this 
large book, Day probably ran &8hort of type and was 
compelled to regort to various expedients. In 
printing gatherings 4Kk-5A, for inastance, he prob- 
ably imposed each gathering as though 1t were two 
gatherings; one of two Sheets and another of one 
gheet, then tore from each leaf its conjugate leaf 
and pasted the leaves together to make them form 
a gathering of alx leavea. Poaslbly, however, he 
imnoased them as silngle aheets. Some of the leaves 
which appear to be cancels may also in reality be 
the reaults of simillar expedlents caused by the 
ghortage of type. 


As an explanation, however, this leaves something to be de- 
81red.. It 1s almost inconceivable that an old-established 
printing house like Day's 8hould be 8hort of type, especially 
of guveh commonly-used type as this. If by gome misfortune 
Day had found himself- in 8uch a predicament, the obvious 

way out of the difficulty would have been to cast more type 


or print the book in fours instead of e8ixes. But the greater 


vart of this book 1s in s8ixes, and hence the odd paper 18 not 


to be explained by postulating a 8shortage of type. Further=- 


—_— = 


1. Folger 11sts this leaf as unsigned,. 


more, theae s8ingle leaves--with two exceptions, 81g. 2M1 and 
4Da6--are not cut or torn halves- of larger gheets, but full 
gheets of a emall s1lze, as the chain-lines and the posltlon 
of the watermarks prove. For gome reason, Day 8uffered a 
8ghortage of i or he found 1t deslrable to uae a 8UPPLly 
of 8mall g8heets that he had on hand or could actrentce tx 
get. The following discussion is offered as theory only, to 
explain the use of the amall 8heets and why they occur .m ere - 
they do. 

Part of this book, but neither the beginning nor the 
end of it, 18 a reprint, with many revisions and gome omilss1lons, 
of the 15689 edition... Parts of 1t, including the beginning 
and\ the end, had never before been printed. It would be pos- 
31ble to estimate, with fair but not complete accuracy, the 
number of pages required for the material from the old editlon; 
1t would be much more aifficult to estilmate the extent of the 
new material. The work was divided for printing, we will re- 
call, into four divisions, two in each volume. The second 
 8ection, 284 leaves beginning with sig. K, and the third, 280 
leaves extending from the gecond title page through alg, *#** 


are almost completely regular in collation, and contain only 


ten of the amall sheets. Nine of them are at the end of vol- 


ume I; thege pages are unnumbered, and contain all new material; 


they are clearly an afterthought in this place, and might have 


been added at the very end of the printing process. 


tenth 1s the title page of the 8econd volume. 

The greateat number of amall 8heets 1s found in 
the fourth divislon. This 1s the last and largest divislon 
of the book; 1it cons1i8ts of S016 regular leaves--158 large 
gheeta--ftollowed by 113 gingle sheets. The first division and 
the preliminary section contain a considerable admixture of 
s8mall Sheets. - | 

It 8eems probable that Day must have underestimated 
the 81ze of the projected edition; he seems to have provided 
large paper for a book of about 1040 leaves. Then he A1vided 
the work, as evenly as he could, into four parts. The 8econd 
and third parts, easey to eaetimate and comparatively eaay to 
get up because most of it came from the first edition, were 
in all probability printed first, with two pregs8esses Then the 
first 8eotion, which was 8hort, andthe fourth, the longest 
_ of all, were printed, and competed with each other and with 
the preliminarliles for the remaining paper. The fourth section 
had to be flnished with the 8mall 81l1ze. The preliminary PARES 
must have been.printed on a third press; rather late in the 
pProcess. The first eathering is on large paper, and contalns 
h war Crandd to page 1.504 of the text, which is in the third 


dilvislon. The remainder of the preliminaries 1s on snmall 


paper: among other matter there 1s an index of martyrs that 


—___—___——_ 


1. Sig. ZM1, the Tea? Preceding the nine SIngte gheets, 1s 
half a large gheet, without conjugate. 


I 


1s complete up to the last deaths under Mary, recorded on 


page Z259, It could not, then, have been put into type 
untill the fourth division was almost eompleted. 

A11 the gatherings of emall aheets in the firgst 
divislilon of the book are cancels, involving 'the elimination 
of mater ial already printed and the aubatitution of new. This 
8tatement covers silg. c, d, 8, D, and E, Even 1f the paper 


were regular the ragination of these gatherings would indi- 


cate that they are cancels. S1g., Is ana a+ cover 24 Page 


numbers, from 25 to 48, exactly enough for two ordinary gather- + 


inzs of 81x leaves each, though 16 numbers would have been 


enough. Sig. D* and E* are 81milarly over=gupplied with num- 
bera; on gome of these pages the columns are numbered. Sig, 
3© has only two numbers for 1ts four pages; here two: leaves 
replace one. On 81g. cl”, column 2, the text makes reference 
to an incident that occurred on October 1, 1569, which would 
in iteself indicate that the passage was a late addition. Sig. 
4Dd1 1s also on s8nall paper, and 18s pregunably a cancel . 

w Why, you may ask, did not Day go out and buy more 
large paper? It might not have been 80 simple as that. First, 
there may have been financlal difficulties. If Day had any 
a88istance in the great undertaking, there is no record of 


1t. He may have s8pent all his money, and have 8strained his 


wang 8 Is there not a s8uzgestlon of financial worry in these 


commendatory veraes? 


Frivola quum multi dellramenta, miramque 

Stultitilam magno vendiderint pretlio, 

Ne dubita optato referes vel 8ingula lucro 

' Dale) 11cet magno e8tent Monumenta tibl. 
| 1 


The trouble over finances was remembered by his own family, 


and found a final expreaslon in Day's epitaph almost a quar- 


'* 


ter-century:'later: 


He get a Fox to wright how Martyrs runne 
By death To lyfe. Fox venturd paynes & health 
To glue them light; Daye spent in print his wealth. 
But God with gayn retornd his wealth agayne 
And gaue to him as he gaue to the -poore. 
Tow wyues he had pertakers of his payne, 
Each wyfe twelue babes and each of them one more; 
Als was the last encreager of his s8toore, 
Who mourning lone for being left alone 
3et vpp this toombe her gaelf turnd to a Stone, 
2 


— 


In the geventeenth century, according to the infor- 
matlon we have, paper in large 8heetas cogt proportionately 
more than in emall sheets. A large aheet of the ailze used 


in” the Foxe cost L 2.16.0 per ream in 1674, whereas 8 gheet 
Ss) 


about half that s1ze coat L 0.8.6 per ream. The game aiffer- 


ential probably exilsted in Day 's time, for large gheets were 


1. Sig. 04; meramque, Sultitiam. COPE IT es 
2. Trangcribed by John Gough Nicholls, in Gentleman's Magazine, 
November 1892, Þ. 417. The punctuation 1s mine. 


5, R. W. Chapman, "An Inventory of Paper, " The Library, 4th ser., 
'VII, (1926-7), pp. 402-408, + Pr 


more difficult to produce e 

Another poessilbility 1s that the large paper might 
not have been obtainable at the moment . Only a few books 
were printed on auch large 8heets; even in 1674, no larger 
812e was l18sted in a considerable Inventory of a Mogt 
paper for English books was made on the continent; 11ttle 
was manufactured in England in the 8ixteenth century. If, 
then, Day had imported what he thought was Just enough, it 
mlzht not have been noegthle to get more promptly. On the 
other hand, the gmall Sheets would have been common; 1f he 41d 


not have enough in his om stock, gome other g8tationer could 


have 8Upplied him. He geems to have used this particular 


8mall paper, with the "hand" watermary, not only to piece 


out both the -prayer book and the Foxe, both of which end with 
sheets of it, but for a number of other books printed at about 
the 8ame time, including three of Roger ay, 

The problem of binding the sheets of Foxe 80 printed 
will have occurred to the reader. The chief qQueation 1s whe=- 
ther the pages were printed as separate sheets, and the prob. 
lem of Joining them left to the binder; or wether the leaves 


were firat glued together, and then printed exactly as 1if they 


BIS 4 | 

2. See Roger Ascham, Report of the Affairs and State of Ger- 
many, 1570; The Scholemaster, 1570; another edition, 1571; 
A of which are all or nearly all printed on this paper. 
Alexander Nowell, Catechism, 1571, has the watermark on 
the last g8heet of the book,. 8ig. Y. Wolfe's Latin edition 


of the s8ame book, 15759, carries the game or a very similar 
watermark. 


Oy 
\ were large 8heets. One would have to &8ee a copy in a dis- 
mantled state to be aure of the answer, but the gecond of 
the two methods geems the more reagonable. The work of 
gluing could have been done by apprentices, and perhaps by : 
the women and children of Day's large family; whereas by 
the 8ingle- sheet method of printing the work of the press- 
man wou1d be greatly increaged, The abaence of aslgnatures 
on the last two leaves of ,gacn gathering of six, exactly 
as 1f they were normal gatherings, 50ems to indicate that 
the 8heets were Joined when they went to the binder. ' The re- 
g8U1t in binding would be a 8liehtly thickened spine, probably 
not noticeable in such a large volume; and a possible tenden=- 
cy for gome of the leaves to come loogse. The Folger cards 
report one g8heet bound in the wrong order In one of those 
coples. But Day's glue was good; . most of his 8lip cancels 
are 8till firmly in place after 375 years, and those that 
have been removed took gome of the paper with py 


In 1567, Day had published an octavo called A Testi- 


mony of Antiquity, which has' been attributed to Archblahop 


1. TI am not aware of any unusually fine coples of this edi- 

| tlon that would lead to the conclusion that Day had printed 
8o0me copies on especially good paper. Such a practice, com=- 
mon in the 18th century, was, I 8hould think, rare in the 
16th. There may, however, have been a very few pregenta- 
tion coples prepared,. and 1f any of these exist they may 
be mace to yield additional information about the printing 
Proc ess. | 


Matthew Parker. For this little book Day had provided a 
 8upply of Anglo-Saxon type, perhaps the firat in England. 
In 1568, Foxe edited and Day published William Lambard 's 


Archalonomia, in Latin and Anglo-Saxon. The 1570 Acts and 


Monuments provided a new uge for the type; for Foxe inger- 


ted into his s8econa volume, 81g. 3K4" to 3L2V, practically 


the whole of the Testimony of Antiquity, with only very 
minor variatione. The agubJject matter 18 two letters and 
a g8ermon by Aelfric, which Foxe uges to ahow that the 
Catholic doctrine of transubaetantiation was not held at 
the time of Aelfric, and hence is of comparatively recent 


Origin. 


The preliminary matter of the 1570 edition 1s al- 
\ 


moat entirely new; the Kalender was not reprinted, and only 
one of the prefaces of. the 15689 edition eurvived., Pirat of 
the new 8eries 1s an addreas "To the True and Falthful Con- 
gregation of Chriat's Universal Church." Perhaps nothing in 
-the whole book can 8how more clearly than this what Foxe 
actually belleved about - the Church. He begins by explain=- 


ing his reagons for witing a church history. 
\ 


For firast, to 8ee the simple flock of Christ, 
egpecially the unlearned 8ort, 8o miserably abused, 
and all for ignorance of history, not knowing the 
courg8e of times, and true deaecent of the Church, Lit 
pltied me, that part of diligence 80 long to have 
been unsupplied in this my country Church of England. 
Again, conasidering the multitude of chronicles and 
8tory-writers, both in England and out of England, 


of whom the most part have been either monks or 
clients to the 8ee of Rome, It grieved me to be- 
hold how partially they handled their stories. 

Whose painful travail al beit I cannot but commend, 
1n committing divers things to witing, not unfrulit- 
ful to be known, nor. unpleagant to be read; yet 1it 
lamented me to see in their Monuments the princi- 
pal points which-chiefly concerned the eatate of 
 Christ 's Church, and were most necessary of all 
Christilan people to be knom, either altogether pre- 
termitted, or 1f any mention thereof were 1nsaerted, 
yet were all things dram to the honor specially of 
the Church of Rome, or else to the favor of their 
own 8ect of religion. Whereby the vulgar 8gort, hear- 
ing and reading in-their writings no oth er churenh 
mentloned or magnified but only that Church which 
here flourished in this world in riches and jolllity, 
were drawn also to the 8s ame perguaslon, to think no 
other church to have stanal in all the earth, but 
only the Church of Rome. 


Therefore he had seet himself to write a true history, 


81ifting out the fables and the lies, "with a moderate discre- 
tion taking the beat of every one... {to)] open the plain truth 
of tlmes lying long hid in obscure darkness of antiquity. ®: 


Hls8tory thus impartially examined 8hows, he 8ays, that 


e most part of all this Catholic corruption... 
antiation, levation, and adoration of the 

Sacraments, aurilcular confega8silon, forced vows of 
prlests/not to marry, veneration of images, private 
and 8atisfactory masses, the order of Gregory 's mags 
now used, the usurped authority and gumma potestas 
of the 8ee of Rome...to be new nothings Tately coined 
in the mint of Rome, | 


This book, he says, will 8how people the difference between 


the Church of Rome and the True Church of Christ. 


1. Thus 1570, 1576, 1585S; all later editions, stood. 


! 


Which perasecuted Church though 1t hath been 
of long 8eagon trodden under foot by enemies, 
neglected in the world, nor regarded in histor- 
les, and almost scarce visible or known to world- 
Ly eyes, yet hath it been the true Chureh only of 
God, wherein He hath mightily wrought hitherto 
in pregerving the game in all extreme digstressges, 
continually e8stirring up from time to time faith- 
ful ministers, by whom always hath been kept some 
8parks of His true donetrine and Religion. 


It 1s not a Church Invisilble he 1s speaking of. 


For al though -the right Church of God be not 
80 imnvisible in the world, that none can 8ee 1t: 
yet neither 1s it ao visilble again that every 
worl al y eye may perceive it. 


% 


In Christ 's om time, the True Church was not among the 
Phari 8ees, or in the Temple. In the early days of peraecu- 
| ton, the True Church was not with the Emperors, but among 
the dowmntrodden, and in the catacombs. In the early days 
also a simple and uncorrupted Christlanity came to Britain, 
and was preserved there. Then began the long decline of 


the Church, as 1t grew in power and riches. Then the Blshops 


of Rome began to arrogate power to themaeelves. 


\ 


And thus have these hitherto continued, or 
reigned rather, in the Church the 8pace now of 
four hundred years and odd. During which espace 
the true Church of Christ, although it durst 
not openly appear in the face of the world, op=- 
pres8sed by tyranny; yet neither was 1t 80 invis=- 
ible 'or unknown, but by the providence of the Lord, 
80me remnant always' remained, from time to time, 
which not only showed secret good affection to 81ln- 
cere doctrine, but als stood in open defense of 
truth against the disordered Church of Rome. 


He names a long catalog of martyrs and c onfesaors 
of thoge dark times, from Almericus to Joannes Picus. This, 


then, 18 the true deacent of the Church. 


And were 1s then the frivolous brag of the 
papiats, which make 89 much of their painted 
gheath, and would needs bear us down, that this 
government of the Church of Rome, which now 1s, 
hath been of euch an old standing, time out of 
mind, even from the primitive antlquity, and 
that never was any other church demonstrable here 
in earth...? Wen as we have aufflclently proved 
before by the continual deacent of the Church tLLll 
this present time, that the aaild Church, after 
the doctrine which 1is now reformed, 1s no new be- 
gun matter, but even the old continued Church, by 


the providence and promise of Christ still stand- 
INg « 


In recent years new si1gns had been visible, "wonderful tokens, " 


\ 


 prefiguring a new outbreak of peregecution. But the "full sev- 
enty years of the Babylonical captivity draweth now well: to 
an end," and God perhaps intends rest for his Church. For 

the present, ratilence and obedience, forbearance, diligence, 


and an end of discord are the things to be degired. 


The Lord of peace, who hath power both of land 
and 8ea, reach forth his merciful hand to help 
them up that sink, to keep them up that estand, to 
8Ti1ll theaee winds and gurging 8eas8 of discord and 
contention amongst us; that we profeassing one 
Christ, may in one unity of doctrine gather our- 
8elves into one Ark of the True Church together. 

1 


I. Foxe, T, xvi-xxiv. JOFFOoven by collation with the 1570 
editlon. 


_ 


I do not know whether we s8hould.see any 8lgnifl- 
cance 1n the fact that Foxe, in Mis new dedication to Queen 
E11zabeth, no longer compares her to Constantine. Had ahe 
begun to eeem to him less like the deliverer of the Church, 
and more like its oppres88or? Probably not; Tudor England 


was inclined to give its monarch full credit for the good, 


oe 


but the Ccouncllors all blame for the bad in any reign. Foxe. 
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no Longer a8ks the Queen for anything, however. The new dedi- 
cation to Ellzabeth, after the us8ual ornate flourilshes and 
compliments, . 18 given over to diasecusslng the attacks made 
upon the former edition by its enemles the a Near 
the end Foxe returns with more compliment_to the Queen. Here 
alao There 18 a btle change perceptible in his attitude. 
In the firat edition he had 8poken of aXPSOTSH "donatives" 
from the Queen to the Church. Now he uses the word donation 


\ 


in referring to his pregentation of the book to the Queen: 


.-. to of fer the gecond dedication thereof to your 

Majesty, desilring the 8ame to accept in worth the 

donation thereof. I 
2 


This 1s geubtle, and aurely not unintentional. Foxe had learned 


that the Queen habitually did not give, but received. He 


cloges with a brief eagummary of matters discuased in other 


prefaces, chiefly of the "utility" of auch a hiatory as his. 


See below, DP. 555-357, 
I 


; Ef 
2. I, viil. Corrected by collation with the 1570 edition. 


0” 


The next address, "To the true Christlan Reader, 
what Utility 1s to be Taken by natins of these Histories, * 
18 a revislon of the "Declaration Concerning the Utility and 
Profit" of the first edition. The ideas remain the game; 
but words and phrases are changed here "and there, ugually 
for the better. T 8aus8pect that the earlier form represents 
not Foxe's, but his translator 's veralon of the o1d 1559 
preface; and that Foxe, dissatisfled, had now revised 1t 
without rewriting it completely. 

In. place of his earlier flery 8colding of the Catho- 
11cs, Foxe 8ubstitutes here a much quieter addres3 "To all 
the Professed Friends and Followers of the Pope's Proceed- ' 


ings, Four Questions Propounded." The first questlon 1s 


8CYiptural: how can the papists jJustify their bodily perae- 


eutions in the face of I8ailah 11 and 65? 


The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 

the leopard 8hal l lle down with kid; and the 

calf and the young 1l1lon and the fatling toge- 

ther; and a little child 8hall lead them... 

They 8hall not hurt nor geatroy in all my 

holy mountain... 
The 8econd question, like the first, shows Foxe's tendency 
toward forbearance, if not tol erance; how. can the Catholics 
Justify their intolerance.toward people who hold basically the 


8ame religlous beliefs as themeselves, who aliffer only in 


minor, marginal points of belief and practice, "that neither 


you y ourselves can abide to live with them, nor yet will 


suffer them to live amongst you?" He, names” ingt ances of 


thelr intolerance in France during that century. 


But to let other countries npass, let us turn now 
to.. .this realm of England, under this our 80 mild 
and graclous Queen now presgently reigning. Under 
whom you 8ee how gently you are 8uffered, what mercy 
18 ghowed unto you, how quietly ye live. What lack 
you that you would have, having almost the beat rooms 
and offices in all the realm, not only without any 
logs of life, but alao without any fearof death. And 
though a few of your Archclerks be in custody, yet in 
that custody 80 shrewdly are they hurt, that many a 
g#o04 Proteatant in the realm would be glad with all 
their hearts to change rooms and dlet with them, if 
they might. And albeit gome oth er for their pleas- 
ure have 81l1ipped over the aeas, 1f their courage to 
8ee Countries abroad Gid 80 allure them, who could 
let them? Yet this 1s certain, no dread there was 
of death that drave them. For. what papist have you 
geen in all this land to lose either life or limb 
for popistry during all theaze twelve years hitherto, 
8ince this Queen's reign? 


Yet in 8vite of guch mildneas the papists have 
gtirred up trouble. They have murdered the regent of Scot- 


land, and now "would disturb the golden quiet and tranquillity 


\ 

-«- .0f all which mischiefs, 1f the true cause 
were well known, the truth would be found doubt=- 
les8s to be none other but only the private cause 
of the BYshop of Rome. 


of this realm of England," 


Third, what 1s the 81gniflicance of the two beasts 


in Revelations 15? PFoxe belleves that 1f they conslder deep- 


ly, they must grant that the firat beaart, with aeven heads, 


\ 
\ 


repregents seven-hilled Rome, or the Roman Empire, The 


8econd beagt, "with two horns-like the lamb," ads be the 


Bl8hop of Rome. "For who else repres8enteth the horns of 
the lamb of God,... but only he?" 

The fourth queatlon, loglcally and doctrinally the 
most important one, pores a dilemma. Is the religion of 
Christ 8piritual, or corporal? If they believe 1t to be 
orporet , The ad they reconclle that belief with the aaying 
of T2 God 18 a 8pirit, and they that wor 8N1p him 
must worsh 1p him 1in-8DpiPYt and in truth®". (John 4)? And 1f 
they grant the 8piritual nature of Christ's religion, of 
what use are all the "externe matters and: ceremonial obser- 
vations” of which. their worship conaslsts? With this open- 
ing, Foxe begins a statement of the Protestant attltude 
toward the important questilon of Justificatlon by falth or 


works. Is man gaved by what he does, as the Catholics hold, 


or by what he believes, as the Proteatants declare? TIf the 
Pormer, then there 1s a reason for the ">Zegatures, colors, 
choice of meats, adifference of days, times and places, nhear-. 
ing, seeilng, Saying, touching, tasting, numbering of beads, 
gilding and worshipping images" -- Poxe's 11st goes on and on. 
But 1f the latter, then all theae "external operations, " 

_ and esasrecially the "outward gacrifice of the Mass,”" are 


worthleass and delugory. 


But now the order of our religion and way of 
8alvation consisteth not in such corporal or 
outward things as theae, but in other more high- 
er and more 8piritual gifts, which far exceed the 
capacity of flegh and blood; of the which glfts the 
chiefeat and only meant-cauge that e8aveth man and 
remitteth ains, 1s his falth in Christ. Which 
falth I thus define, for a man to belleve by the 
blood-shedading of Jegus the gon of God, his sins 
to be forgiven, God's wrath to be pacified, and , 
himself to be Jjustified nerfectly from all accusa- 
tions that can be laid unto him, &c.....This falth, 
if 1t be well examined, 1s 8uch a thing, that 
flesh and blood 1s not able to attain thereto, un- 
leass God's holy spirit from above do draw him. 


Moreover, beasides this failth, many other things 
are incident also to the doctrine of our 8 alvatinn. 
Albeit as no causes thereof, but eith e& as Sacra» 
ments and 8eals of faith, or as declarations there- 
of, or else as fruits and effects following the s8ame. 
So Baptiesm, and the Supper of the Lord, be as testli- 
monies and proofs that by our faith only in Christ 
we are Justifled; that ag our bodies are waghed by 
water., and our 11fe nourighed by bread and wine, 80 
by the blood of Christ our sins be purged, and the 
huneer of our 80uls relieved by the death of his 
body . | h 

2 


This preface 1s, in brief compass, a good moderate 8tate=- 
ment of the Protestant positilon. One may doubt whether this 
kind of argument ever persuaded anyone: not already Convinced; 


yet this at least '18 incapable of atirring up hatred, and 80 


is8 harmleass. Few Catholics would read it, but 1t would arm 


many Protestants against papists' arguments, and give to-many 


more an understanding of the faith they were born in. 


1. ATL later editions, main. 
£o I, XXVIi-=xXxXYI. 


" On the vers0 of 81g. 1 Foxe, following the cuatom 
of his time, placed a 1list of his sources, from Augustine 
and Ambroslus to Walden and Zonaras. It oecuples a whole 
page In five columns. Following that and covering three 


pages 18 an index of martyrs. Though faulty by modern stan- 


dards, 1t must have been genuinely ugeful . I myself in 


working with this edition have found 1t helpful. Then fol- 
low two pages of commendatory: verges,of varying length, all 
in Latin, by friends and well-wishers. Then two. pages of 
errata, consisting firast of the ugual table of amall faults, 
chiefly typogravhical, and then of "Certain Cautions of the 
Author to the Reader.” Moat of theae are: corrections of 
"egcapes and oversights;" gome are Foxe's attempts to pro- 
 tect himeelf against mieunderstandling. One item will aerve 


as an example: 


% 
T—oy 


Item, here also 1s to be noted touching the: 
8ai1d duke of Somerset, that albeit at his death 
relation 1s made of a sudden falling of the people, 
a3 was at the taking of Christ, this is not to be 
expounded as though T1 comnared in any part the duke 
of Somereet with Christ. 

: l 


The body of the text, though not yet filled out to 
1ts full final length, has now asgumed the form and organi za= 


tion kept by all: the later editions. Changes and additions 


thereafter were to be made, but comparatively a8mall, and Lin- 


F 
T. Sig. TP I; 8ee also sig. 3Ff47, or In modern editions, 
VI, 294, ; 


cremental, not affecting the structure of the book as a 
whole. There are now twelve books instead of the former 
gix., All but one of the principal non-historical disquiszl- 
tlons are CHAT Introductory examination of the Churen 
of Rome, or Exordiun, as the modern editions call it; the 
"Proud Primacy of Popes;" and the "Allegations against the 
31x Articles." In this edition the book may be sald to reach 
adult atature. 
/ 1 | 
Mozley reports that the parieh of St. Michael's, 


Cornhill, London, bought a copy in 1575 at a coat of E 2.2.6, 
3Ut this must have included the cost of binding (perhaps 3 or 


4 8hillings) and the coat of the chain, link, and keys. 
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Wore of alriowes 


VI 


THE THIRD TO SIXTH EDITIONS 


\ 


As work progres8sed on the 8econd edition, Day and 
Foxe must have knom that a Convocation. of the Church was 
800n to be called; and it is probable that this knowledge, 
together with a realization of the opportunity for them in 


3UCh an asgembly, caused the author and printer to hurry on 


_— 
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to the earllest posseible completion of the new edition. The 
Convocation azs8embleat on April 3, 1571, and when 1t had 
\ 


finished its work Day printed the canons the bishops had 
1 


drawn ups Inserted into those canons are four clauses ob=- 


viously foreign to the original araft, and of great impor- 


tance to Day and Foxes: 


Euery Archibilshop and bishop shall haue in hys 
nhouse The holy Blble in the Igrgest volume, as 1t 
was lately. printed at London,®© and also that full 

_ and perfect history, which 1s intituled Monumentes 
of Martyres, and other guch lyke bokes, fit for the 
getting forth of religion. These bookes muat be 
Dlaced either in the hall, or in the great chamber, 


1. A Booke of Certaine Canons Concernyng gome Parte of the 
Discipline of the Churche of England, 1571. 

2. Archbishop Matthew Parker was the moving svirit in the 
translation of the 8o-called Bishops' Bible, published 
in London in 1568. 


that they may gerue to the vee of their aervantes: 
and of g8trailngers. 
1 

The very 8ame bookes, which we spake of last, 
euery Deane 8hall caus8e to be bought, and to be 
bestowed in his Cathedrall Church, in auch commwen=- 
ient place, that the vicares and peticanons, and 
other minilsters of the Church, as also straungers 
and forieners may easllle come vnto them, and read 
theron.e 


The Deane, and euery chiefe Realdentarie, whom 
they call the dignities of the Church, 8hall buye 
the game bookes euery. one for hys owne familye, and 
ahall lay them in some fit place, eyther in hall, or 
in the chamber. 

2 

Euery Archedeacon 8hall haue in hys house, both 
the other bookes, and namely. those- which are en- 
tituled, Monumentes of Martyrs. 

5 


Short of requiring the books In every parish church, 
.OP In the Po8sess8lon of- everyone in holy orders, the Convoca- 
tlon could hardly have done more than this for Day and Foxe. 
Though thoge canons did not have the force of law without 
the s8ilgnature of Elizabeth, which they never received, they 
were binding administrative edlcts of the church, and must 
have helped Day recover: his investment. In addition, the 
Peeling caused in the country by the northern rebellion and 


the s8ubseqQuent vapal bull of 1570 musat have increased demand 


for the book. In August of 1572 the St. Bartholomew's day 


Sig. AST. See below, DÞ. 442,for an example of a Foxe kept 

in the hall of a bishop's residence in the relgn of Charles I. 
31g. ASVE4., 

31g. Bl. There 1s nothing here or in any part of thege can- 
nons requiring the Acts and Monuments to be kept in every 
Dariah church. Ts 


7 


__ 


ma88acre in France made a QAeep impresslon upon people of 

all clas8ses in England, and must have been a 8stlmulus to 

8ales of the book. Whatever 8tirred up feeling against the 
Catholics must have helped the g8ales. It 8014, at any rate, 
with s8atisfying rapidity, for the third edition came out in 
1576--the ghorteat interval between editions in the history 7” 


- 


of the book. 

Perhaps Turner had not been the only one who urged 
a cheaper book; and Day, after the great financial burden 
of the former two editions, may have been willing now to 
cut his costs and realize a better profit by that means. 
Watever the motive may have been, the 1576 edition 18 4de- 
_ciaedly the poorest and cheapest that was ever printed. Its 
vare 81ze 18 150 x 270 mm., even 8maller than that of The 
firat edition. It had 1035 leaves, as Compared to 1190 in 
the 8econd edition. In s8svite of the reduction in 81ze, 
11ttle of importance was omitted, and 80o0me additions were 
mades The regult was a crowded, forbidding book. The preas- 


work was not good, or old and battered type was used, for the 


print 1s often muddy and difficult to read. I 8hall intro- 


duce here, out of chronological order, a letter written from 


Oxford by Simon Parrett in February 1589: 


\ 


I. underatand you do mind (to) enlarge your 
book of Martyrs. . . . Our hearty deslre is, that 
1t may be printed in gond paper and a fair and 
legible print, and not in black, blurred and 
torn panrer, as the last edition 1s, being nel- 
ther good paper or good print. I write thus much 
for the good will I bear unto you, mine 016d 
friend, and acquaintance in Magdalen College, 
and -al80 for that 1t 1s vltiful to see 8uch a 
notable plece of work to be darkened with foul 
naDer and obscure print, and thereby half cast' 
AWAY. «+. 1 would heartily wish further that you 
would s8et out all your whole dizcourae at large 
in two falr volumes, leeving out nothlng either 
Latin or English, as you have done in many places 
in your latter edition, referring your reader unto 
the first edition, as thoueh every man hath or can 
have all the editions. Moreover I would wiah that 
you would. ouote the book and the chapter of every 
yvarticular authority which you do alleee In your 
WOrYK. . .The table also 1s not perfect.... T1 was pre- 
8ent at the burning of Cowbridge....T have de- 
1ivered unto the bearer, my gon, the names of many 
whom I q4id know, which 1if they may pleasure you I 
DPAY you To use them. 

1 


A vyostgscript 1s added by Lawrence Humphrey 8ubscriblng to 
Parrett' s CYlt+clam. 

3o much for following the Dean of Wells' advice: In 
all the hist ory of its publication, this is the only attempt 
to cheapen the book. Though, as we see, Lit 41d not meet with 
everyone's favor, there must have been tho ee who welcomed 
the chance to acquire a cory at a more reaaonable price--if, 


| 2 
indeed, Day cut the retall price. 


Foxe, ed. Townsenq, I, (2083) f. I have modernized the 
8pelling and introduced my own punctuation. 

I have found no record of the price of ' this edition, and 
bage my a8aumntion that it was cheaper on the book itself. 
It had fewer and 8meller pages, a minimum of new Llllustra- 
tions, (see below, Pp.l2S) and few reviasions and additions. 
It 18 doubtful, however, that the price could have been as 
low as ten 8hillings, as Turner had hoped. 


Even in this cheap edition 8ome new things were 
added. A new index had been prepared by the printer's 
Cambridge- bred aon Richard Day, and he had been allowed 
a page for comments of his own. But the comments are un- 
dis8tinguleshed, and the index 1s not as good as that of the 
1570. There was a one-page addresaes to the reader by Sam- 
uel Fleming, a fellow of King's College, anteliss It 
appears in this edition only. A new table, "Certain places 
of the aecriptures expounded, ® makes its only appearance 
RARE: To the commendatory verse previously printed were 
added versases by GLles Fletcher, Thomas Ridley, M. M. S., 
Thomas Barwicke, and Richard _ 

The text itself ghows 8ome changes, e8necially at 
beginning and end. The hetredantans disquisltion on the 
Church of Rome has been reviased throughout. At the end 
of the work material has been added, 8ome of 1t from the 
"cautions of the Author" in the previous edition, some of 
1t obviougly newly acquired data. The story of John Davis, 


a 12-year old child who eascaped death after peraeecution, 


was omitted here, but three others were added in its place. 


Among the stories of God's Judgment upon nperaecutors we find 


here for the first time the tale of Juatilce Nine-holes of 


Kent, who spled on his neighbors through holes bored in the 


» Bio. YU So * 
2e Sig. 1. 


Yood-loft of the church, to eee who ahowed a lack of res- 
pect for the rituals of the a, Already there 1s be- 
ginning to plle up at the end of the work a masas of minor 
material, ks of it raluatle and gome nugatory, which Foxe 
never gucceeaed in digesting and abasorbing into the astruct- 
ure of his work. It 1s one of the chief s8tructural defects 


of the work today. 
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THE FOURTH EDITION 


The importance of the edition of 1589 lies in the 
fact that 1t was the laat one printed by Day and overaeen 
by Foxe., Hence, insofar as the book can be 8aid to be 
?Pinished, this 1s the completed verslon. Perhaps the re- 
11glous zeal and the creative fire had burned down in both 
men; 1t would not be s8urprising, for Day was 61 and Foxe 
66 years old. There 1s a touching alncerity about the peti- 
tlon on the title page, following the author's name; "which 
deesireth thee, good reader, to help him with thy prayer." 
Large as it is, 1t is still an unfinilshed work. 


The new edition was a return to the s1ze of the 


S8econd. Its pages meagure 175 x 320 mm., a 8ligchtly nar- 


rower column, but almost exactly the game area. TIts colla- 

tion 1s almost comnletely regular; the only observable break 
in the continuity 1s that between the two volumes. Pagina- 

tion 18s inexact, but the faults are ugually erratic placing 

of the numbers within the gathering, and the numbers accumu=- 
late with reagonable accuracy .ALL this 18 evidence; firss, of 
a book reprinted largely from the former edition, with very 

\few revisions and additions; asecond, of a book printed in 


comparative leilgure, without the drive to finieh that made 


—; 


erratic--but interesting--volumes of the earlier editions. 


For this edition Foxe reprinted the Latin prefaces 
of the first, the "Eucharisticon" and "Ad Doctum Lectorem." 
He, al80 ventured to nrint the Kalender again in spite of all 
the storms of criticism 1t had aroused. The dedication To 
the Queen, the "Protestatlion to the True and Falthful Con- 
gregation, " the "Utility of this Story, the addreas to the 
p2pists, all are present as they had been in the 1576. The 
8ame commendatory veraes are here--except the four lines 
with financial implications, and those by Barwick and Richard 
Day--and new ones by Philip Stubbes have been adaed. 

The principal addition, however, 1s a new address, 
"Four Consideratlons &iven out to Christian Protestants, " 
intended to complement the "Four Que=stions" addregaaed to the 


Catholics. 


As in the page before, four questions were moved 
to the Catholic papists to answer them at their leis- 
ure, 80 have I here to the Christilan Goapelers four 
conslderatlons likewlse for them to muse upon, with 
8need convenient. 


+» o-Firgst...the long tranquillity, the great plenty, 

the peaceable liberty, which the Lord of his mercy 

| hath bestowed upon this land during all the reign 
hitherto of... .Queen Elizabeth....First, in having the 
true light of God's gospel ao ahining among us, 80 
publicly received, 80 freely preached, with euch 11b- 
erty of consclence without danger professed: having 
withal a. Prince 80 virtuous, a Queen 80 gracious glven 
unto us, of our om native country, bred and born 
amongst us, 80 quietly governing us, 80 long lent unto 
us, in auch peace defending us... briefly, what could 
we have .more at God's hand...if this one thing lacked 

_*not; grace to use that well- which we have. 


« «-  gecondly, let us consider likewise the state 
and times of other our countrymen and blessed Mar- 
tyrs aforepasat; what storms of peraeecutions they 
gugtalned, what 1ittle reat they had, with what ene- 
mles they were matched, with what crogaes pPreae8ed... 


Thirdly. . . thege good men and worthy Martyrs in 
thoge dangerous days...1f they were allve now in 
these halcyon da ys8.. .how happy would they count 
themaelves having but half of that we have, with 
freedom only of eonsclence, and geafety of life. Or 
1f in cage we ourselves had been in those times of 
theirs 8no troubled and distreased as they were... 
what would we think, what would we do? NMuch other- 
wise, doubtless, than we do now. God grant we may do 
better, for worse I think we cannot 1f we would. 
John WieTllf, M. Swinderby, Thorpe, Sawtrie,... what/ 
pains would they take.. .in preaching the gospel, not 
Por lucre, nor for money, nor passing for promo=- 
tlons or dilgnities of the Church? Sir John Oldcastle 
Lord Cobham, Sir Roger Acton. . .how gladly would they 
have contented themeelves though they never ralsed 
thelr rents and fines to the undoing of their poor 

' tenanta?.. .John Huss and Jerome of Prague... 1f they 
might have had half this tranquillity which we have, 
to enjoy the liberty of God's word, and true use of 
the gacraments.. .what would they have cared how 
s8imply they walked in their attire, without any s uch 
monstrous pomp in pranking uv themaeelves, as we Eng- 
11is8hmen in thease reformed days walk now, more like 
players in a sﬆtage, than God's chilaren in His Church. 


Fourth, he warns his readers to beware lest they 


provoke God to anger. He HU 8tsas their 8ins: 


\ 


+ « .0Ur excegsive outrage. in pompous ,apparel, our 
carnal desires and unchaste demeanors, without fear 
of Goa, our careleas s8ecurity without conaclence, 

a8 though there were no Judement to come, our 8stu- 
dles 80 upon this world, as though there were no 
other heaven: what pride and idleneas of 11ife, double 
d1ia8embling in ford and deed without slmplicity, 
avarice unaatiable, 1ittle regard to hear God's word, 
Ttes8s to read 1it, leaat of all to follow It, every man 
a8plring to worldly wealth -and promotion, little or 
no mercy to the poor, racking of rents and flnes, 
bribing and taking unneagurable,. 


Worst of all in his eastimation 8eems to be. the failure of 
the churchmen To agree: 
What should I speak of the contentions and 
un trotherly divis ion amongst us most lamentable 
to 8ee, but more lamentable, 1f all were geen 
which may or 1s 1ike to follow upon the 8ame. 
Let us reform, then, he 8aays, before God tu ms from ug. "God 
hath his rods to 8courge u8....0Tr If we will be 80 unordinate 
and. .. 80 dogrish and currish, one to another, the Lord lacketh © 
not his dogstrikers to whip us," : 
We have come Aa long way from Poxe's firat edition, 
in wnlch he acolded the papists, to this in which he s8colds 
_ the Protestants. It is a milder scolding, granted, and in 
a Gifferent anirit, but it is a scolding none-the-less. This 
may be the pronouncement of a Puritan, invelghing against both 
churchmen and lailty f or the 81ng of the flesh. But more than 
that, this 1s the almost prophetic utterance of as wage Was 
above party and faction, who geemed to s8ee, in the "conten- 


tlon and unbrotherly divislon"®" of Puritans and churchmen, the 


lamentable straits to which England would one day come, when 
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the country- would be torn by actual war between the factions. 


_ 


The text of the work 8hows two principal alter ations 


ace * Js 
2 Mi” 


8ince the last edition. The first is a treatise on the mass 
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1. Foxe, T, xxxiv-xxxvi. Corrected by collation with the 
fourth editlon. 


inserted as a preface to the tenth book, at the beginning 
of the history of Mary 's reign. This 1s the last of the 
principal non-historical disquisitions, most of which were 
added in the 8econd edition. 

| The 8ecnond alteration 1s a continuation of the pro- 
ce88, already visilble in the 1576 edition, of piling up 
migcellaneous matters of all soyts in a loonge appendix at 
the end of the volume. The new additions here PLI11 34 of 


the large follo pages. Here we find an account of the dis- 
| 1 
putation at Weastminster in March 15599, four columns of 


2 
additional matter on the Ufe of John Frith, a treatlsae 


9 
by Ridley on the woraship of images, a commiaslon from the 


Pope for the proceedings against Cranmer, with the form for 
degrading an 6.” a letter from Bis8hop bs A 
germon by te and a brief account of the $9t. Bartholo=-. 
mew's day Te 2 hg As an example of Foxe's fallure to 
revise, the render finds "Certain cautions of the OE. 


which were part of the errata in the 1570 edition, &stlll pre- 


aerved here with the page numbers changed to agree with the 
new impress1ion, and the corrections 8still not made in the 
text! Richard Day's comments and index have been abandoned, 


and a new index gubstituted. 


Jig. 505: VIII, 679-695; 
31g. 5D2V. VIII, 695-699. 

31g. 5D3V. VIII, 701-707. 

31g. 5DSV; VIII, 69-71, 77-79. 
31g. 5E1: VIII, 710-712. 

31g. 5EdV: VII, 445-449. 


31g. 5P3). VYIIT, 748-752, 
31g..5P2,” ik; 
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THE FIFTH EDITION 


% 


When John Day died in 1584, the ownership of the 


"copy" of the Acts and Monuments passed to his 80on Richard. 


A11 the editions thus far publighed had born the notation 


Cum gratia et privileglo Reglae malegtatis, which means that 


Day had a patent or patents covering the book. TI have found 
no record of this instrument, but it mugt have been s8imllar 
to that of 1578, which granted exclusive printing rights 


on certain other books to Day and his 80on durlng the life 
] 


of elther. Richard Day was a member of the Statloners' 
2 a 


Company, but he did not long practice the profeaesilon. In 


1533 he took holy orders, and ass1lgned his rights in the Acts 
, ——A'1_ 


and Monuments to a syndicate., The patent on the book was, 


of course, 8till in effect, but the Statiloneras would not 

have been pleased to 8ee an outsider holding 8uch rights. 
They fought agailnat Timothy Bright 's right to the copy. of 

his abridgment, which was protected by .a patent 1llke OR. 
They could, 1f they had cared to, have rrotected Richard 's 
rights in the ABC and the Pealms in Meter for which he fought 


& 
a losing lawsuit in 1585. To them the right to a copy 


1. Edward Arber, ed., Trangcript of the Registers of the 
Com of Statloners, London, Ta735=97; : O. 
8. To IT, 365. 

9, gee below, Pp. 147. 

4, Arber, II, 790-790, 


was '8omething that had no meaning except within the Com- 
Dany; the modern concept of copyright had neither moral 
noB legal existence., They were a Chartered monopoly, ana 
they had no intention of sharing their profits with out- 
81der8., The fact that Richard Day was the non of John Day, 
and that he had once | had--perhaps 8till had in theory--the 
Freedom of the Company may- have had gome welght with the 
officers of the Company, tut probably legs than the fact 
that the lawsult to break Bright's patent was ungucceasful. T 
When Richard Day. died, about 1607, the Statlioners' 
Company Yyook over the copy, By what authority they did 80 
1t 1s not clear, but the patent was now vold, and probably 


they were merely following customary practice with derelict 


titles, The edition. of 1610, though rwrinted by Lowmnes, was 


published by the Cormmrany iteelf., In 1520 the title appears 


vith a long l1ist of others as bel onging to the "English 
3took.s The 16892 edition was assilgned to a syndicate of 
printers for publishing. That of 1641, like that of 1610, 
was printed for the Company. 


But in order to print the Acts and Monuments 1t was 


necea8ary to have, not only the consent of the owmner of the 
Cory, but also poss8egsilon of the woodeut blocks by which the 


i1lustrations could be reproduced. © An edition of Foxe with- 


1. Arber, III, 671, 
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out the pictures was unthinkable. As long as the blocks 
were in existence, the man who owned them was the vprinter, 
or one of the printers, of any edition produced in his time. 
By means of these blocks we can trace the owmmereaship of John 
Day 's printing paraphernalia: or what is more ugseful to this 
8tudy, by finding who Inherited John Day 's8 paraphernalla we 
can determine who printed each edition of the Acts and Monu=- 
ments. 

The degcent 1s simple and uncomplicated. At Day's 
death his shop passed to Henry Denham; the buglness passed 
from him to Peter Short in unde. Short 's work throughout 


his career contains Day's ornaments; in 1590 he published 


an edition of the Book of Christian Prayer, with its distine- 


tive borders; in 1597 he produced John Dowland's First Booke 
of Bonges or Ayres, with the title-page compartment that Day 


had us8ed for the Commographical Glags in 15599, Short died 


in 1605S, and Humphrey Lownes married the widow Emma Short in 
2 | | 

1504; with her he acquired Short 's printing s8tock. When 

Lownes died in 16090 he had as partner one Robert Young, an 


enterpriaing newcomer, who kept poe8sess1lon of the printing 


T. Arber, TIT, 702; nee also HA. B. Wekerrow, Dictionary of % } 
Printers and Booksellers, London, 1910, PP. . 4, _ 
2. NeKerrow, pp. 178 f., 


| 
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1 | 
house. When the Statiloners' Company made -arrangements ..,/ 


for the publication of the geventh edition of Foxe, they 
decided upon three men to do the work, Felix Kyngston, 
Adam I81ip, and one whose name has been thoroughly inked 


out in the record. In place of this third name that of 
») 


—_/ 


Robert Young was ingserted, Why was guch a change made? 

I belleve it was because Young had the woodblocks, which he 
had acquired with Lownes"' printing house; and. an edition 

or Foxe was not posaeible without them. So the Stationers 
thought, and they were probably right. The printers of the 
10941 edition were Richard Hearne and Edward Griffin. Hearne 
ns Islip's apprentice and helr, and Is1lip had ovieently gaved 
the oriiatiictite he had used in his part of- the 1632; they all 
appear again in the game places. Griffin was the 8aon of an 
earlier printer of the game name, whoge 8hop was run by his 
n1idow Anne during the 80n's minority. Anne Griffin took 

John Haviland into partnership, and for a time in the 30's 
the s8hop was run by a syndicate consilsting of Haviland, Young, 
and Miles Flesher. The auccession here 1s doubtful, or 1f 
you please, illegitimate; but the woodcuts--except one-- 

were no longer in existence, and 8uch ornaments as are common 


to the seventh and elghth editions were probably contributed 


by: Hearne. 


I. H. R. PTomer, Dictionary of BooksellTers and Printers, 1641- 
1667, London, 199”, p. Fo | 
2. Bee below, DP. 87. 


After this awiftly sketched gurvey, let us return 


to the edition of 1596, The Court Book of the Stationers' 


Company contains an agreement dated April 7, 1595, whlch we 


ghall reproduce in full: 


7 Arril. at a court holden at Stac' hall, 
Parteners in the book of mart*”Fs. 


. harri8on C | m”. Coldocke. C 
. Bilaga8hop C m?, Norton C 
, watkins CC mP” Ponesonby C 
. wight CC m7, Dewce C 
, newbery C mT. woodecock C 


Peter Short Yt 1s agreed that peter Shoyt ghall 
finishe the Impreaslon of the book 
of m'tyrs from the place where m” Denham left/ And 
to Delluer them all to the aeld parteners. For the 
Whiche he 1s to haue after the rate of xvij®vjtd for 
a booke. In rarte of payment whereof every of the 
8e1d parteners 8hall pale weekely, after the Tate of 
Ten 8hillinges a pece to euery presse chat 8hal be 
emploied therein The aelild rate of xvij%j0% a booke 
' 1s for paper and printlnge., The s8eld parteners as 
parte thereof are to dis burse the monney ouarterlye 
that ashalbe due for the paper. TItem the =aeld Peter 
make perfect all their numbers of bookes abouselid. 
And vppon the finishinge of the bookes and receipt 
of their partes, they are to cleere wil him for the 
reast that then Shall Remaine vnpaid of their geuverall 
partes of the rates aforegeid. Item for the Remayno” 
that, he 8hall print aboue the x1j©® abouegeild Whiche 
ouerplus 8hall not excede CL bookes moore. The Bald 
peter 18 to beare the charge thereof him s8elf. And 
to Deliluer the s8ame ouerplus in s8tock win the rest 
of the Impression into the hall to the vee of the 
8ei1d parteners and him eelf. Ttem the paper ghalbe 
Rated at v1)jS the realm 


Peter ahoyrt 


T. W. W. Greg and E. Boaewell, Records of the 
Statiloners'" Company, London; I950, Pe, >L. 


We do not know when "Henry Denham died, but his 
1ast entry in the Stationers' Regilater is in 1589. What 
he could have done toward beginning a new edition of Foxe 
18 difficult to gee. Perhaps he had made financlal arrange- 
ments, or contracted for the paper. Or, as we 8hall see 
later, there 1s a possLlbllity that he may have had a hand 
in 8aving Foxe's last manugcript additions. But there 1s 
no reagon to believe that he had any part in the actual 
printing of this edition. A close examination of the 
flnished book discloses no break in the printing process, as 
1f one printer had begun and another finiahed Iit. The clause 
in the agreement 8pecifying what 1s to be done with the 


"overplus" aeemas to aegume that Short will print the whole 


book; for after part of a book has been printed a new printer 


might decrease but could not increage the number of coples in 
the lmpress1lon. 

We note that Short was to receive E 0.17.6 per Copy, 
and for this saum was to furnish the paper--worth 7 8hillings 
Per ream--and dn the work. At this rate, paper for an edi- 
tlon of 1200 coples would have cost-& 422 plus wmatever wast- 
age occurred. Short must have received in all & 1050 |for the 


1 
edition. He had also his mrofit on 150 conies, Yoverplus, " 


I. But ace. TC. 3is8380n, The Judicious Marriage of Mr. Hooker, 
Cambridge TE L. 1940, "Dp. 115. $SiIz80n's excellent work 
in gathering aata on the coat of books 1s vitiated in part 
by tis arithmetical errors. 


which he was allowed to print for himeelf. This would be 
a large part of his profit on the transaction. 
There was 8ome disagreement among the partners, evli- 


dently, for on June 21, 1596, we find this entry: 


Liber The controuersle for the booke of mar- 
martyrum tirs 1s referred to the determinacion of 
mT” harrison m” Watkins. m” Newbery. nm” 
wight and mF Norton, They to cast vp 
thaccoumpt and determyne. of it. 


; mln mer en og >» 


ng 
" 


Slnce the men named are nartners in the venture, -the dispute 
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was Probably not between Short and the rartners, but between 
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8Oome of the other partners. 


The aum of EK 0.17.6 mentioned above 1s the wmholesale 
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or manufacturer's price of the fifth edition. How the book 
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retalled we are not informed; there 1s an entry in the Court 


Book on October 29, 1600, that contains a figure, but prob- 
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ably not the right one: ' 
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humfrey lownes Vppon the hearing of the matter 1n 


Io8eph hunt 00 Fur an betwene the 8eid parties 
they haue agubmitted to thopger of 


this Court. yt 1s oracFed that the seld Iogeph w 
ffyve dales next 8hall pay or procure to be Dayd to the 


8e1d humfrey. xxJ®., Ana vpon the Receipt thereof the 
8eld humfrey 8hall delluer to the s8eid Ioseph or the 
PAaytls that shall pale the aeid 8ome the book of martyrs 
© the 8elild humfrey by his seruant Receaued from Ric' 
lether. And vpnron paym* of the 8eld 8ome the aeld hum- 
frey 8hall Relinquishe his bergayne to the seid Ioseph 
in the 8ayd booke of Martyrs and hollinsheades Cronicles 
pretended to Be Bought of the seid Ric"' leather. 
2 


Greg and Boewell, n. 55. 
P 


1. 
2s 79. 


The price of 21 ahillings mentioned here 1s probably not the 
Pull retall price. It represents an advance of only twenty 
nercent over the original cost, which 1s too narrow a mar- 
rin of profit for retaller's stock that must be held for 
g3eVeral years. | 
Short's edition ie not a paginal reprint of the 
Pourth, but belng the firast after Foxe's death, it 1s quite 
2l1o8ely s1imilar to the last edition Foxe oversaw. The pre- 
11minaries follow thoge of 1589; the one thing added 1s a 
commendatory -poem -1in English by John Horkins. The text also 
—18 a Clogse reprint of the wevkeud edition, except that a 
Pew pPa88ages have been added in the reigns of John and Henry 
—_ These have the appearance of being genuine Foxe; they 
are chiefly from records in the Tower of London. It 1s 1in- 
con celvable that, at this atage, the printers would have 
thought it neceggary to "edit" the book; and 1it is highly 
\myrobable that any printer would have inserted non-Foxlan 
additions without marking them as g8UCN . These bear an aster- 
isk at the beginning of each nras8sage, but no inalcation where 


. the inagertion ends, The three gubsequent editions all contain 


additions from other hands, and they are all plainly marked, 


Land 


309 that there 1s never any qQuestion of counterfeiting. Foxe., 


- 


1. Big. T6, EeS”, Fes, Ff2-5; in modern editions, see-Il, 
G22 f., 545-545, 554eHBEl., 


These in the 1596 I believe are actually from Foxe's hand. 
Perhaps Denham 's aervice to the book is here explained. He 
may have received from Foxe and passed on to Short the manu- 


8CrYipt for tTheae additlons. 


Short qd1d not make a new index for the new impre8- 


"< 


810n; he merely changed ma acc numbers of the previous . 


table. There were two 1 a8wes of this edition, d1 ffering 
chiefly in the dates (1596 and 1597) on the Title pares. A 
Pew minor typographical dlfferences are noted by Folger, 

but these differences do not apnear in the 1597 iazwe at 
Chicago, and it 18 to be doubted whether they might not be 
found between copies of the aame 1is88ue., In other words, 1 
3ee no reagon to g8u8pect any reprinting at all. Short must 
merely have changed the date part way through the nress run, 


1 
in keeping with a practice not uncommon in that century. 


Oliver iN. WitTar The Survival of English Books, " The 
| Library, 4th _ 'xx111(1943) 179'n. 


THE SIXTH EDITION 


The 1610 imrresslon, except for one minor addl- 
tion, - 18 a paginal reprint of the 1596. , At the end of The 
work a translation and digest by Edward at. of Thuanus ' 
account of the Bartholomew mas8acre adds gomewhat to Foxe's 
brief report of that affain. The index: tha t follows is the 
8ame as in 1596, but not a paginal reprint. It 1s in Roman 
character, Aa aecided Improvement, 

The name of the printer appears at no place in this 
edition. There can be, however, no doubt of his 1dentity. 
We have remarked that Humphrey Lownes acoulred the Day or- 
naments when he married Short 's widow. Three editions of 


the Faerie Queene which he printed in 1609, 1611, and 1617 


all contain ornaments that had been uaed as decorative bor- 
2 
ders in Day's Book of Christian Prayer, including the border 
s 


once used in Foxe, The 1605 Countess of Pembroke 's Arcadia 


bears the Coas8mographical Glasgs title-page compartment. It 1s 


clear, then, that Lownes had many of Day's ornaments in his 


1. Edward Bulkeley, D. D., was rector of Odell in Lincolngehire. 
He died January S, 1620. His gon Peter Bulkeley came to 
America and 1s sald to have been the founder of Concord, 

Mas 8achugettas. See W. M. Harvey, History and Antiquities 
of the Hundred of Willey, London, PP« 361-366.” 
2. Bee | 6d. 1608; aig "Ep, Ff3, Hh4; ed. 1611, A2", 


BBY, F3, G2V. v L3Y, and 0c caslonally throughout. 
2. See below , DP « "294 f., 47D. 


Fad 


po88ea8lon. , The 1610 Foxe contalns--in addition to the 
familiar woodcuts--a large number of ornaments that can 

be 1dentified as LankonT to well as many that can be traced 
to Day. 

Lownes acted, in making the 1610 impreaslon, merely 
as the printer, and not in any sense as the publigher. His 
name appears neither on the title page nor elsewhere in the 
book. He would certainly have put his name in 1it 1if he had 


been re8ponsilblefor uttering the edition. There 1s an entry 
lin the Court Book, under date of November 6, 1609; 
ME H. Lowmnes. For his booke of Martyrs uged in 


this ympresslon for the Copy booke, 
1t is ordered that ' he ahall haue Twoo booke of 


Martyrs vpon the finishinge of this ympression/. 


2 

If Lownes had been the entrevreneur in the venture, he would 
not have received compensation, in the form of 8ome of hls 
own Products, for the book he used as printer's copy. T:have 
Pound no record in the Statloners"' Register, the Court Book, 
or the Book of Fines, of any money pald by him for the privi- 
lege of publishing the book. It geems clear that Lownes did 


T. See, for instance, Foxe, sig. 836, and compare with Spenser, 
ed. 1609, aig. Fl. Or mee Foxe, 8A4', and compare with 
Field, Of the Church, 1606, B2V. Many other examples could 
be educed. The Folger librarians have noticed these facts, 
and on their cards auggeat that "probably" Lownes was the 
printer. | 

£. Court Book, fol. 22a. This unpublished manuscript I have 
examined in photoastats in the possesslon of Mr. William A. 
Jackson, and quote by his permiss1lon. 
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the work not as his om venture, but under the direction 


of, and for the profit of, the owmers of the copy, the 


Company of Statiloners. He probably received, as Short had, 


a fixed gum for each book. 


V 


THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH EDITIONS 


"EP Oo 


After the alxth edition, nineteen years went by 


before a new 1mpress1lon was s8erlously considered., An en- 


try in the Court Book of September 7, 1629, 1s the first 


of many on this eubject during the next few years 


Booke of Martirs It 18 ordered that 1if ten of 
the Company will vndertake to 
printe the Booke of Martires they 8hall haue l-aue 
from the Table paying py© in the pound to the Com- 
pany or legse as s8hall be agreed vpon when the 8ald 
ten yvartles are nomynated and knowmme to the Boord., 


1 


There was evidently no great rush of applicants, for on Aug- 


us8t 1, 16091, almoat two years later, the Acts and Monuments 


was again under digcuss1lonyt: 


Booke of Martyrs This day an order was read COnCcern-=- 
to goe forwarde ing the Booke of Martyrs and belng 

putt to voyces the malor part con=- 
aented vnto it, & is to be entred in this Booke of en- 
tries for an order. / | 


The order for the Whereas the Booke of Martirs 
printing of the booke being out of: print and cer- 
of Martyrs. | ' tayne pergons of quallty de- 

81iring that it might be re- 
imprinted for the generall gond of the Kingdome, came 
vnto the Wr. Wardens and assistants and certified that 
if the Company would not print it for themselues 


1. Court Book, fol. 104 Þb. 


that they would take a Courree for the aspeedy 
doelng of it elsewhere. Wherevpon the Mr. 
Wardens & asas81lstants taking conslderation of 
1t, and finding that the Coppy did belong vnto 
the house, vpon a generall quarter day in thelr 
Comon Hall gaue order to their officer the 
Beadle to glue notice to all that were present 
that the aaid Booke of Martyrs should be taken 
in hand to be reimprinted. And that what per- 
8o0ns of the Company (to a Conuenilent number -- 
that would come in and haue 8hares in the doeing 
of 1t might and further. that thoge of the Comp- 
any that were willing to lay out money towards 
it) 8hould repayre vnto the Clarke of the Comp- 
any and certifie vnder their hands wh at they 
would lay out in money and haue books for. Now, 
they not comeing, MF. I81ip, MY. Kings ton and 
Robert Young (by and nw the Coneent of the 
Table) haue wvndertaken to print 1t. And to, that, 
purpose haue bought and agreed for paper min the 
Merchant for the printing and finishing of the 
8a1d Worke and haue donn a gFreat part of It all- 
ready to theilre great charges. MWherevpon the 
table haue thought fitt and this day ordered 
that 8uch as are willinge and haue allready 8ub- 
8CrYibed their names may take this impresslon vpon 
guch Condition & at such rates as they haue or 
8hall agree for. And further it 1s ordered that 
noe other of the Company s8hall goe In hand to 1im- 
print the 8a1d boonke. And lastly the: 8a1d Mr. 
I81ip and his Copartners doe gubmitt themaelues 
touching the payment of such 8some of money for the 
yrinting of the game to be for the vaee of the Poonre 
as the Table shall thinke fitt. 

2 


The purpose of this formal order apnpears to be two- 
fold. Pirst, It was intended to regularize and make bind- 
ing upon the whole ambanpin an earlier agreement-«less 
formally made, and probably not including Robert Young. 


Second, 1t was to eerve more emphatic notice that the finan- 


21al ass1l=stance of other members was desired. It is highly 


1. Some other.name has been defaced at this point, and 
that of Robert Young 1ns8erted. # 
Ce. FOL- 1359 Af 


improbable that much printing had been done at the time of 
this order. Certainly, 1t 1s unlikely that Young had done 
any of his 8hare. 

An examinatlon of the completed text makes It 
po88l ble to determine what part of the work was done by 
each of ' the three printers. The text 1iteelf 1s remarkably 


uniform in appearance, considering that 1t was done in three 


aifferent ghops., But printer 's ornaments are ptentiful, a nd 


a comparls8on of These- with the. ornaments in known works of 
the three men makes certain that the firet volume was 
Kyngaston's, the gecond Is1lip 's, and the third Young's. But 
Isl1ip also printed the firest 19 gheetas of Volume I,, and in 
Volume 'III the 51 sheets just preceding the index. This 
latter group 1s blblloreraphically distinct,having its own 
title page, in a compartment known to be WER, hy 
8eparately 81gned and parinated. None of the material 1s 


Foxe's, and none of 1it had ever before been printed in the 


Acts and Mmuments., Of the completed work, Kyngston printed 


275 g8heets, Islip 242 8heets, and Young 284 s8heets. 
In Is8lip's nortion of Volume III, the 80-called 
"Continuation," there are a number of blank pages and leaves. 


He was obviously trying to make the work cover as _many gheets 


pt 


1. R. B. MocKerrow and F. 8. Ferguson,. Title-page Borders, 
1485-1640, London, Blbllogeraphical Society, 1952, 


— i 


as yo881ble. MWas there 8ome private adjJustmgent among the 
three men to compensate for the difference 1in the amount 

Of printing done? No record of guch an agreement can be 

found in the Company 's books. 

There 18, however, a long entry in the Court Book 
on March 5, 1631/2, 8hows ng that - there was dlss8atisfaction 
among the printers and the 81xteen atatidners who had been 
"willing to lay out money towards it." The entry begins with 
a formal "Whereas" which atateas the basic rule of the Comp=- 
anv's exilatence: 

*« «- That noe pergon free of this Company ghall 

print or Cause to be printed any other mans Copy 


or any Booke wherein any other man hath a proper 
& peculiar interest., 


The Acts and Monuments "properly apperteyneth to the Hall and 


Company in generall, * and the congent of the Master, Wardens, 
and a881atants--the Court--was necessary for printing. Such 


consent had been given to I8lip, Kyngston, and Young, who 


took vpon them by apyrobation of this Table to 
print one impresslon of 1600 of the egame Booke 
at their owne Charge. And afterward they haue- 
ing begunn the 8aid imnresslon proposed to the 
Company in generall to take all the g8ald 1im- 
pres88lon by them printed-& to be printed at a 

ce yne rate demaunded by them, and vpon the 
pPropoB8All 80 made, onely Sixteene of the 8ald 
Company Condiscended & agreed to take the whole 
impressilon at a rate agreed vpon between them, 
and vpon s8uch agreement the Printers & Takers 
entered Couenants each to other, Viz: The Print- 
ers vnto the Takers to imrnrint & deliuer to them 


the 8ald whole impresslon by a certayne tyme 
agreed vpon. And the Takers to the Printers 
to rpay their moneyes vnto the 8aild Printers 
at g8uch dayes as were agreed vpon by the 8gald 
Couenants or Articles of Agreement aett downe 
vnger their hands & Seales each to other, sinee 
W tyme the Takers haue pald a great part of 
their moneyes agreed vpon tobe naid for the 
8ame & are to pay the rest. This day vpon Com- 
DPlailnt made by the Takers & Buyers of thiafore- 
841d Books vnto this Court, That the aforesald 
Robert Young (who 1s one of the'foregald Print- 
ers & 1s to haue one third part of the money to 
be made for Paper & Printing of the whole 1im- 
mnPea88lon of thiaforegald pooks ) to hinder the 
Sale of the saild Booke we? (by reagon of the 
long delay of the finishing thereof) 18 not yet 
ready to be published, Combyning w one Miles 
Fletcher and one Iohn Haulland two other Print- 
ers of this Company Vnder pretence of a Pattent 
graunted by our late Soueralgne Lord king Iames 
( of famous memory) to one Hellen Magon the late 
widd. of one Thomas Malson Clarke long s8ince de- 
ceaged to imnrint the Abridgemt of the Booke of 
Martyrs made & gaett forth by th'afnreasald Thomas 
Malsnon in his 11fe tyme &*wihout any further T1- 
cense or authority haue begumn to iIimnrint & are 
now in imprinting (as they: pretend) the 8aild 
Abridement & out of the Booke of Martyrs now new- 
ly printed They haue taken a great part of the 
most 8pecial & cheefeat matters & inserted them 
into the Abridgment, now by them imprinting as 
1f the 8ame -had byn made & aett forth by thiafore- 
891d Thomas. Malgon in his 11ife Tyme, whereas They 
were neuer made & s8ett. forth by him. But the Booke 
now begunn by tem will be enlarged a third part 
at the leaast, w additions and noe part of the 
8a1d Mailgons worke. Yet hereby the Takers of the 
8a1d Booke of Martyrs now newly imprinted will not 
onely be much hurt in the 8ale of Their booke but 
it tendeth to the Vtter deatruction of the game 
Booke & Copy for future tymes. 

1 


1. Court Book, fol. 118 a. and Þb. 


Helen Mason's vatent was clearly now outdated. 
The maater of the Company , about a month before the date 
of the entry, had visited Miles Fleaher's ahony and found 
the abridgment in the press. He had ordered the printers 
"to forebeare in s8ch manner to rroceed."” But the work on 
the abridgement continued, and therefore the Court ordered 
"the Barrs & Spindles" of Flegher's preases, together with 
Q11l vyrinted 8sheets of the abridgment, to be confiscated 
and brought to the hall. Preeumably, the Company was 8uc- 
ceneful in preventing the publication of this abridgment:; 
at least, no record of it aurvives. As we 8hall see, Young 
tried ungcuecessfully to gain the permias1ilon of the Arch- 
bd1i8hop of Canter bury to yuUbligh the A 

It is intereasting, but pure gues8ework, to 8peculate 
whether this matter of the abridgment had anything to do with 
the varying amounts of rrinting done on the edition of Foxe 


by the three printers, and with Young's alleged delay in fin- 


18hing his 8hare., There 18 no reason to belleve That any one 


of these men was above a little 8harp practice for the 8ake 


Of profit. Did Young use his over-large divislon of the work 
a3 an excuse for a delay that was actually caused by the work 
on the abridement? Did the other two, and particularly Is11p, 
whose Share of printing was the emallest, connive in the pro- 


duction of the Illicit volume? On the other hand, was there 


— — 


1. See below, Pp. 404 f. 


any unreagonable delay in the production of Young 's vol- 
une? The index could not have been Mrepared until the 
Peat of the work was in type, and therefore Young 's volume 
rd adorns be the last one finished. Only seven 


montns had passed slnce the agreement for printing was. re- 


coraed, at which time the others, but probably not Young, 


had pregumably Just begun the work. This does not seem Aa 
8erlous delay by the tandards of the Times; at the rate 
of a gheet a day 81x days a week, and allowing nothing for 


holidays and interruptions, a single compositor would have 
\ J 
taken eleven months to set Young's volume. We can under- 


3tand the partners' anxiety to put the books on 8ale and 
recover their investment, but we may doubt whether, if no 
abridgment had threatened to 8poill their market, they would 
have been 80 imnratlient. 

An entry in the Court Book on October 25, 1652, 


concerns the payment by the printers to the Company. 


Book of Martyrs This day there was a Meeting 
money to the Ponore about the booke of Martyrs 

concerning the payment that 
ghould be made by the printers thereof vnto the house 
accoraing to the Order made in that behalf. Tt was 
putt to voyees & s8eueral gumes Iinsisted vpon & vpon 
debate it was ordered That Mr. Ialip Mr. Kingston & 
Mr. Young 8hould pay among them forty Marks each man 
to pay an equall 8hare according to, the Number of 
gheets printed by him & no more, we? was by them as- 
gented vnto. / 

1 
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Entries in the Book of Fines $61 eaclose that Islip and 
Kyngston each paid 6 8 on March 10, 1632/3; Young paid 

the game gum on. October 7, If we accept the mark at its 
rated value of 13847, the gum of E Z2z4 pald by the three 

men 18 8l1ishtly leses than forty marks, Though it would have 
been Dos 3lble to calculate each man 's exact ghare, they all 


yHald the game amount. Clearly there had been some 8ort of 


3ettlehent among them. 


The: preliminary Dages of the new impreaslon, like 


thoge of the two nrevious editions, followed the pattern 

3et by the impresslon of 1588. Bwt in addition there were 

44 leaves containing, first, *A Table of Tables, " and second, 
"a Chronology of Master Foxe his Martyrologile." This latter 
is an extensive chronological daigest of the contents of the 
book, covering about 75 pages. It 1s begun by an "adver- 
tig8ement® to the reader by an editor or indexer w ho calls 
himself the "Pen-man." . Thege 44 leaves, plus the 61 covered 
by the "Continuation" at the end of volume III, plus the 56 


leaves devoted to the index, make a total of 161 leaves, or 
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222 pages,. the product of the labor, probably, of 8gome one 


PO. os 
=u&, <0. 


man hired by the printers for the purpose. He qld not in 
/ 


any modern s8ense "edit" the work, and his name appears no=- 


| hel 


— 


2% TE 


where in the edition. But when his work was reprinted in the 
1 
1641 edition his name was revealed. The indexer and 'come 
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pller of tables, and rreg8umably the author of the "Con- 
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tinuatlon" ls Nathaniel Holmes. This Puritan divine, who 


was born in 1599 and liv al until 1678, a graduate of Oxford, 


A 
_ 


and a frequent preacher in the neighborhood of that univer- 
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wo, 
31ty, was a relatively obscure figurein 1651-1652, perhaps 


willing to do a pious deed by helping with the publication 
of Foxe, and perhaps also willing to turn an honest penny 
there by . Who paid him we are not told; 1t may have been 
I8lip, who: did the emallest g8hare of the printing. Holmes 
took a D. D. in 1697, and in 1641 had evidently reached 8ucnh 
an eminence that the printers felt it worth while to put 


his name to his work. Beaeldes, in 1641 a Puritan minister 


was a pergon to be regepected. 
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THE EIGHTH EDITION 


The eighth edition, published in 1641, is very 
largely a paginal reprint of the geventh. Nevertheleas, 
there are a number of points of interest about it. First 
is the queastilon of the printers. The book was printed "for 
the Company of Stationers," like the 1610 edition, and the 
only printer 's name pregent 18 that of Richard Hearne, in 
the Lmorint of the "Continuation." Ornamenta are few, and 
most of the remainder of the work cannot be 1dentifled with 
certainty. It apnears, however, that Hearne printed all the 


preliminaries of volume IT, and the aecnnd half of that vol- 


NEG V 
.ume, beinning about 81g. 2X, He printed all or nearly all 


of volume II, including the new material at the beginning 

of 1t, but possibly excluding Book IX, 81g. 3I-3V. He 
vrinted all of volune III except nossLbly the index. The 
ornaments in the other parts of the book--that is, the first 
half of volume I, excluding the pre iminaries, and the Index 
at the end of Volume III--indicate that those were probably 
printed by Edward Griffin. He may also have printed Book IX 
in the second volume. But coneluslons on .8one parts of the 
book must be drawmm from the presence of a single ornament; 
and ornaients. as we -know, were 8ometimes borrowed. It 18 


8afer to say merely that Hearne printed part and probably 


most of the book, and that Griffin may have done a 8maller 
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vart of It. 

The 111ustrations in this edition are a recutting 
of the former get -of woodcuts, with a alight redeslgning 
of A.ov and A 42, Like most gnch copying, the work 18 
clumslilly done, and the ts have loat gome of their power 
to Convince. Two 1illusfFrations, in the newer technique of 
COpPper-plate engraving, we added to the work, One 1s Aa 
large folding plate, appr x1matel y 255 X 20, inches, gd @- 


picting the various thrtures applled to the: early Christ- 
lans. It 1s silgned "Io. Droeghout s8culp." and nontaing 
extenslve headings and legends with references to the text. 
It was inserted in volume I facing sig. D4' ., The gecond 


adaed illustration 1s an engraved portrait of Foxe on 8a 


vlate me fpuring approximately 10 x 7 incheg, which was Iin- 


gerted in- the firat gathering, facing the title page, It 

is 8i1gned "G. Glover gsculp:". Though the cutting 18 not 
equal to the best that was accomnrlisned by French artists 

of the game period, 1it ls finer than that of a generation 
earller as s8hown in the portrait in the firast Shakespeare 
Pollo, s81gned Martin Droeshout. It is good work, and the 
Dor trait 18 worthy of the place it occuples. It 1s the first 
repregentation of Foxe in any of the editions of Hhis work. 

I have used a reproduction of 1t as a frontlsmece for this 
8TUAY 


The 1impreaslon of 1641] contains als8o gome note- 
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worthy-additions to the text. First, a gection of 21 pages 

a the beginning of the second ob was devoted to re- 
printing pas 8ages from the firat editinn that had been omitted 
in the later iYimprea8slons. They consist chiefly of a group 

of letters written by *S. W. "--Stephen Gardiner, Blahop of 


Tincheater--to the Lord Protector the Duke of Somerset; 


pas88ages chiefly representing the Catholic viewpoint that 


had been excised from the astory of mage 3 life; and ma- 


terial pertalntfic to the 118t of books pr 1b1ted by the 
eccleslastical authorities under Henry vIIT.] 

By far the most important addition in this impres- 
31lon 1s the life of Foxe in both. Latin and English which 
was placed at the beginning of volume II. A 8hort addreas 
to the ER Sing makes it clear that the life was written by 
a 8on of John Foxe, but no name 1s 81gned, and 1t 18s not 
evident whether the witer 1s Samuel, the elder, or Slmeon, 
the youneer 80n. It has commonly been as8umed tha t Samuel 
wrote it. Samuel 1ived to the age of 69 and died in 1630; 
Simeon, a distinguished physician and president of the Royal 
College of Physiclians, ailed in 1642 at the age of 74, UJ. PF, 


Mozley has, I believe, performed a real and important gervice 


to the memory of Foxe by reaffirming the validity of this life 


| 


— —— ——_—__ 


agalnst the ag8perslons of auch 19th-century attackers as 


Maitland: and by establish ing beyond reagonable doubt that 


the author was Simeon Foxe, the younger 8on of' the martyr- 


0loel at . > The 11ife appears to Navy, Poon written many years 


earller, but revised during the 1630's. Mozley believes that 
31meon himaeelf made the translation into English. This 
memoir by Foxe's 8on 1s one of our chief gources of by o- 


” 
graphical data Concerning the author of the Acts and Monu- 


ments. 
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THE FINAL FORM OF THE WORK 


Since the edition of 15859 1s the last that Foxe 
oVergaw In pers8on, 1t has been consldered by most students 
of Foxe the most authentic. The nineteenth-century editions 
are all baged upon.-1it. But since the later Impresslons, Trom 
that of 1596 to that of 1684, were all printed with a degree 
Of that care which was usually reserved chiefly for the 
Blble, there was legs corruption of the text by printers 
errors than would be expected. To be aure, in 1682 "his 
zraclous lelgure" became "his Grace's leigure;" 1t 80 re- 
nalned even 1n the 19th-century GEM Sh But guch errors 
were relatively few. Any one of the four: 17th-century edl- 
tlons 1s far cloger to what Foxe wrote than the modern edli- 


2 
tlons which "improve" and bowdlerize his work. 


On the other hand, the edition of 15639 must not be. 


neglected, for it. contains many passnges that were omitted 


,-from the later impreasslons. -One of the very real g8ervices 


LL © NEV» 


2. For instance, Foxe's words in the story of King John, 
"his guts gushing out of his belly," are 8oftened in 
the modern editions to "his entraills gueshing out of 
his body." (II, 341). 


hn 


the modern editors have performed 1s in selecting and 
' reprinting many of 8uch passages, which would otherwise 


be, unavailable to all, but a few a8cholars. A proper modern 


edition (which will probably not be produced because of the 


zreat labor and expense and the very limited demand) would 


be based, like the others, on that of 1585; a simple and 


visible apparatus criticus would report all 81gniflicant 
variations from this text in the editions of T5609, 19570, 
and 1596. The. material in-Foxe's "chaog-rude-heape" at the 
end of the work would be allowed to =stand there as Foxe 
left it, but croae-references both there and in the text 

> make 1t more eaally availlable to the student. Foxe's 


errors and lnaccuraciles, when d1 scovered, would be corrected 


in footnotes, not in the text. 


We ghall briefly examine here the work as Poxe left 


1t in 15385, The whole structure 1s, as we have noted, divi- 
aed into twelve books. Book I covers "the s8u ffering time of - 
the Church, * the firat three centuries after Christ. . Here, 
following common custom, Foxe divided the troubles of the 
Church into ten pereecutions, ending with the constitution of 
Constantine and Licinius. Book IT brings us to Britain, "be- 
zlnning first with King Lucius, with whom the faith first 
began here in this realm." Tt covers the entering of the 


Saxons, various early rergecutions, Auguatine's mlsslon, and 


"i 
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the establishment in general of Roman agupremacy over 
Englisnh Christianity. Book III brings the hiatory of 
England down to the time of Willlam The Conquerer - It 

is concerned, to a greater extent than any other book 
except the fourth, with aeecular and dynastic history. 

Book IV covers the history of the Church from the time 

of the Conqueast to that of Wiclif. It is Lodger than the 
three previous books combined, and contains a considerable 
proportion of European h1is8sTtorys. 

Book V'\ covers a period of approximately sixty years, 
the time of Wielif's ministry and great est influence, from 
1560 to 1422. It 1s about equally concerned with affairs 
in England and on the Continent. Book VI begins with the 
reign of Henry VI in 1422 and extends through the reilen 
of Henry VII to 1509. As bo the two previous bapks, atten. 
tlon 1s divided between English and Furopean history. Book 
VII begins the 8econd volume in all editions later than the 
firset. It is concerned with the early years of Henry VIII's 
reign, and with the reformat lon in Europe up to 1560. Euro- 
pean material predominates, at leagt in bulk, by almost four 
to one in this book. Book VIII, on the other hand, 1s al- 
most completely domestic in its outlook. Tt goes no farther 


afield than Scotland and Calais, but 1s the longest book 80 


far. In the three-volume editions it occupies about two- 
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thirds of the gecond volume; in the modern editions 1t. 
covers 8344 pages. It ends with the death of Henry. Book 
IX covers the reign. of Edward VI and the reforma tions ac=- 
complished in that brief period; It 1s ever) more lLoedy 
concerned with matters at home than the preceding book. 


Books X to XII cover the reign of Mary, and are concerned 


with domestic affairs only. They occupy the third volume 


of all three-volume editions, and the laxat 2 volumes - of 


the modern eilght-volume gets. They are largely 6concerned 
with the stories of individual martyrs, for which the more 
general history movides little more than a framework. 

The latter part of the work is, of course, the more 
valuable from almost every viewpoint. For the history of 
his om century Foxe would have been able to draw upon the 
memories of eye-witnesses and participants, and for the last 
five books upon his om memory. As the narrative enters his 
own time, then, 'Lt narrows in 8Ccope, focussing upon England; 
and 1t intensifles and particularizes, paying leas atten=- 
tlon to gecular history, and more to the key individuals 
1n coctootacntiogs his tory. 

* A minor but intense interest in Foxe's mind was a 
concern with the prophecies of Revelations 15 and 20, Per- 
haps he had gained this interest through his friend John 


Bale, who was also concerned with them. At the beginning 


of his first edition Foxe had astated, rather vaguely, a 
plan or ehronology for hls history which was based on the 
prophecies. When he revised for the e41tion of 1570 he 
made gome effort to clarify the plan ana apply it in di- 
viding his work into books. The history of the Church, he 
8ays, can be divided into five periods: 

First...of the guffering time of the Church, 


which continued from the Apostles' age about 
three hundred years. 


Secondly, of. The flouriahing time of the Church, 
which lasted other three hundred years. 


Thirdly, of the declining or backsliding time 
of.-/the Church, which comprehende other three 
hundred years, until the loosing out of Satan, 
which was about the thougandth year after the ceas- 
ing of peresecution. During which space of time the 
Church, although in ambition and pride it was much 
altered from the 8lmple s8lncerity of the primitive 
time, yet in outward professlon of doctrine and re- 
l1igion it was sgomething tolerable, and had sgome 
face of a Church.... 


Four thly. followeth the time of Antichrist and. 
loosing of Satan, or degolation of the Church, whose 
full awinge contalneth the aspace of four hundred 
years. In which time both doctrine and'silncerity 
of life was utterly almost extinguilashed; namely 'in 
the chief heads and rulers of this West Church, 
through the means of the Roman bishops, especlially 
counting from Gregory the geventh...-. 


Fifthly and lastly.. .followeth the reformation 
and purging of the Church of God, wherein Antichrist 
beginneth to be revealed... . The durance of -whlch time 
hath continued hitherto about the apace of two hun- 
dred and fourscore years, and how long 1t 8hall con- 
tinue more, the Lord-and governor of all times, he 
only knoweth. 2 

1 


- Corrected by collation with the edition of 15858. 


- 


Besldes this introductory explanation of his chronology, 


Foxe placed a 8econd and 80mewhat fuller statement of 4t 

at the beginning of Book v. and 1inking paragraphs at the 
beginning and end of 8some other Sa The preface at 
the beginning of. Book VI betrays how vague Foxe's ehronology 
was, even in his om mind. He g8peaks of the preceding five 
books as "five principal nparts, every part containing three 
hundred years," yet we know that auch a plan had not been 
followed, and that the fifth bak. atv coavering* only about 
60 years, ended 800n after 1400, He now 8peaks of dividing 
the next 300 years: - "IT have therefore diasposed the -8a1id 
latter 300 years into divers books, beginning now with the 
81xth book at the relen of Henry the ——_ By o rdinary 
arithmetic that ought to bring us to the year 1722, but in 
Foxe's book it reduce us to 1559 only. TIf all Foxe's dating 
were as inaccurate as this, his book would be almost worth. 
less8. But he evidently imnosed his apocalyptic chronology 
upon the text after it was written, and 1t affectes only the 
pas 8ages and 11nks we have mentioned. His dates in (general 
are as accurate as those of any other chronicler.s 


The 8storiles of, the martyrs, which are one of the 


Chief reagons for the book's existence, occupy different pro- 
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portions of the aifferent books. Book I contains ]1ittle 
ela8e begldes martyrdoms; that 1s, storles of the pergecu- 


tilon and death of the early fathers of the church. If all 


the work were 11ke this, 1t would degerve its popular title 


— of the Book of Martyrs. Books IT, III, and IV are almost 
in inverse proportions; very little 8pace 1s given to mar- 
tyrdoms. Thereafter there "on an lincereasing admixture of 
blLoodashead and death through books V to IX. The last three 
books contain little else but the storles of the martyrs, 
but the bald astatement of fact 1s migleading. For Foxe 
devotes much more time to the 1ives of thege men than to 
thelr deaths. And the book's reputation to the contrary 
notwithstanding, most of the atorlies of the burnings are not 
gengational. To be gure, Bishop Hooper 's death is reported 


1 
with a frankness and detall too strong for modern taste, and 


2 
that of Ridley with simillar eircumstantiallity; but these 


are exceptions More nearly tvpical, actually, is the account 


of John Philpot's death: 


Then they bound him to the stake, and set fire 
unto that cons tant martyr, who the 18th day of 
December, in the midst of the fiery flames, ylel- 
ded his sgoul into the hands of Almight God, and 
full like a lamb gave-up his breath, his body VEG 
congumed into ashes. 

5 


2. VII, 550 f. 
3. VII, 685. 


Beginning in the third book and extending through 


the eighth there are frequent interpolations of papal hist- 
ory. It is, of course, violently blased, and without doubt 
very inaccurate, Since Foxe believed that the papacy was 
Antichrist, 1t was easy for him to accept even the out- 
raggous tale of Pope FOR, Perhaps the beat example of 
Foxe's abllity to turn papal hiatory to his owmm purp os8es 1s 
his "Proud Primacy of Popes,*" an *Lllustrated gummary of the 
ris8e to power of the Roman bishops, which follows book VI. 
Books IV to VII include frequent and extenslve 
vas88ages of European history. Much of this 1s assclated 
with the papacy, and records the conflicts between the emp=- 
erors and the popes. Then there 1s the history of the Bohem- 
ians, with the stories of Huss 'and Jerome of Gena Whol e 
8ectilons are devoted to accounts of peregecutions and martyr- 
doms in France, Spain, Italy, Me An extensive 
history of the Turks 1s inserted in Book VI. Finally, Foxe 
devotes the greater part of Book VII to an account of the 
16th-century reformation in Europe, bringing the s8tory up to 


the then preaeent 80 that his later books can be concentrated 


upon affairs in England alone. We do not often think of Foxe 


l. LI, 7; I, 
2. III, 405-526. 
» IV, 979-556, 
4. IV, 18-122. 


as "clever" or "akilful" or "artful." His work produces 
its effect by other meang--by s8ingle-mindedness, by 8ilm- 
plicity, by sheer welght and momentum; bu t this d epar ture 
from g8trict chronological order 1s indeed an artful device. 


It clears the 8tage for the bloody reaction under Henry, the 


Edwardian reformation, and the %hoyribDe- troubles and tumults" 


of the Marian reign, and thus increases the unity and the 1im- 
pact of his later books. = 

none the most valuable thing Foxe did in his work 
was to record, in greater or leas detalil, the lives of hun» 
areas of men, martyrs and others, most of whom would be legs 
well known to us 1f Foxe had not writien. These blographies 
range. in length all the way from brief paragraphs to 8ections 
of considerable length. That of Cranmer occupies 99 pages in 
the modern editions. PFoxe seems not to have 8stinted apace 
for any of these lives; 1f in his opinlon a man was a martyr, 
Or even a confeegor, he would break chronological order and 
insert every fact he could find about the man. He even steps 
acrogas the line and treats witheome detall the careers of cer- 
taln Catholles. Becket 18 perhaps the best A Cardil- 
nal Wolsey, Gardiner and Bonner, and Dr. John Story are all 
zlven generous g8pace--for the gake, of couraee, of demonetrating 


2 
how bad they were. The Acts and Monuments is the prime 8ource 


T2 + Þ 196-253, i: $6 mY 
Ze IV, 587-592, 594-617: VI, 255-2908; VII, 585-605; VIII, 
745-745; and on Bonner, V-VIII, pass1im. 


for facts about many of Foxe's contemporaries; and Foxe's 
blographical technique was without doubt a s8trong influ- 
ence upon most witers of lives for the next century or 


1 
mores. & 


a is chiefly in his lives that we find another of 


Foxe's pine values; the hundreds of letters and other docu- 
ments and records he has included. Most of them, Indubltably, 
would be lost to us 1f Foxe had not saved them; they add 
immeagurably to the nower and credibility of His book, and 
they are a gource of further knowledge of the times they 
repregent. Much of the force and impact of the book comes 
from the fact that Foxe does not speak alone; many others 
teatify, each in hi s om way. Aside from theaee private docu- 
ments and Lothors Foxe explored and in part recorded parish 
registers and other books which are no longer in existence, 
and whose contents are entirely unknowm to us except for what 
Foxe tells us. Burnet testified to the accuracy of Foxe's 


trans8criptions; 


For having observed an exact fidelity in all 
that he took out of auch reglasters as do yet re- 
main, I have reagon to depend on s8uch abstracts 
as he gives of regleters that are now TTIPOOL 


T. Walter E. Houghton, Jr., The Formation of Thomas Fuller's 
Holy and Profane States, Harvard Preas, 1938, pp. 177-181, 
See als0 below, p. 196 f. 

2, Gilbert Burnet, History of the Reformation, ed. Pocock, 
Oxford, 1865, TI, . 


Of gome importance also are the great non-historical + 
dil8quisitions that are embedded in the work. There are 
three of these, and they can probably be mos t accurately 
degcribed as Proteatant apologetics. Together they make up 
a fairly complete 8tatement of moderate Proteatant beliefs. 
The first, "The Difference between the Church of Rome that 
now is, and the Ancient Church of Rome that then was," atands 
before Book I as an exordium to the whole work. It 1s an 
enlargement of Foxe's favorite theme, touched upon in hls 
preface, "To the True and Faithful IB a PROS, that the 
primitive Church was the True Church; that the Roman see 
under the popes has departed from the practice and beliefs 
of that True Church; and tha t the Reformation represents a 
return to the primltive-practices. Hence the Protestants 
are the true deacendants of the apostolic traditions, 

The Catholics had often, with good effect, asked the 
Prot egtants, "Where was your -church before Luther?" Poxe 
turns the device against them: 

I agsk here of this Roman Clergy, where was 

this church of theirs which now 1s, in the an- 
clent time of the primitive church of Rome, with 
this. pomp and pride, with this riches and guper- 
LAULSY ; with this gloria mund1l, and name of car- 
ainals; with this — ng ais80luteness, and 
whoring of the Courtesans; with this extortion, 


bribing, buying and 8selling of spiritual dlignl- 
ties; thegae annates, reformations, procuratlilons, 


Ts Jee above, Dp. B3.5 . 
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exactlons, and other practices for money; this 
avarice insatiable, ambition intolerable, | 
fleshly filthiness most detestable, barbarous- 
nes8s and negligence in preaching, promis e- 
breaking faithlesaneass, poisoning and aupplant- 
ing one another; with auch gchilasms and divisions, 
which never were more 8een than in the elections 
and court of Rome th eae g8even hundred years, with 
8Uch extreme cruelty, mallce, and tyranny in burn- 
ing and persaecuting their poor brethren to death? 
1 
| This question introquceha long examination of the 
abuses of the Roman Church. In particular, Foxe examines 
the claim of the Papacy to have deacended from Peter, and 
its as88gumption of gecul ar power which, he says, would not 
be Justiflable even if the deaecent were proved. He cloges 
the discusslon by contraseting "the aum of St. Paul's doct- 
rine" against "the errors, heresles, and abgurdities con- 
tained in the Pope's doctrine." 

The 8econd dlisquisitlon, the "Allegations against the 
3ix Articles, " is found in Book VIII. Foxe's method here 1s 
the game as that he used in the exordium: he 8eeks to demon=- 
a83trate that the polnts of doctrine covered 'by the 8ix articleg-- 
tran8ubstantiation, communion in one kind, celibacy of priests, 
the validity of vows of chastity, the efflcacy of private and 


aatiafactory masses, and the neceaslty of auricular confess- 


lon--were not egstablished in the primitive Church, but are 


comparatively recent innovations. He gives mogt of his space 


—_— _—T__ 
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to refuting the doctrines of wandubataatiation and priestly 
ot: It is inthe firat of these pas8sages that he 
inserted the germon by Aelfric in FU Yes >=Mng, 

Finally, Foxe placed before Book X his treatise on 
the mass. Again his thesis 1s the game; | the mass is a new 
thing, not hallowed by antiquity but pleced and patched to- 
gether in more recent times, mostly since Pope Celestine. 
To rob the ceremony of 1its ayetery he translates and prints 
the whole canon of the mass in —— Then he .examnines 
each 'part of the mags and da=tes its origin. The "trinkets" 
of the mass are 8imilarly treated. "Onee they had wooden 
chalices, and golden priests; now they have golden challces, 
and wooden OT, A11 this is an introduction to the 
history of the reign of Mary, most of the martyrses of which 
time dled -because they could not accept 8ome part or all. of 
the beliefs and practices inherent in the mans. 

These treatises are digreaslons, breaking and divert- 
ing the flow of the book. And it 1s an important feature of 
FPoxe's method that digreaslons are always permigsible. They 


are of many different kinds, and of/all lengths; the river 


bears irresistibly onward, but there are whirls end eddies' 


T. V, 2365-7298, 304-319, 
2. See above, DP. $2, © 
5. VI, 362-968, 

4, VI, 978. 


in 1ts current, and great curves and meanders in 1ts 
cour8e. Some of the minor digreasslons are of great In. 


teregt. Many are polemical, and we have noted them else- 
ud 
where; many are historical, brought in out of chronoLogl- 


cal order or without close as88ocieations with his theme. 


Such, for instance, 1s his notice of the fall of Constan- 
2 


tinople. As an example of his digreaslons we may look at 
his 618cussion of the invention of printing. It was sent 
from God, of that he 1s confident. It came when the Church 
had Bunk to 1its lowest, when the cause of the True Church 


geemed comnletely lost. 


In this very time 80 dangerous and deaperate, 
where man 's nower could do no more, there the 
bleased wisdom and omnilpotent power of the Lord 
began to work for his Church, not with sword and 
target to aubdue his exalted adversary, but with 
printing, writing, and reading, to convince dark. 
neass by lieht, error by truth, ignorance by learn- 
Ig...» 


- « -Nor man 18s 80 blind but he may 8see, That 
elther the Pope 1s Antilchrist, or else that Anti- 
ehrist 18 near Ccousin to the Pope; and all this 
doth and will, hereafter, more and more appear by 
printing . 


+ - .Hereby tongues are known, knowledge groweth, 
Judgment increasgeth, books are diapersed, the 
Scripture 1s seen, the doctors be read, stories 
be opened, times compared, truth discerned, false- 
hood Getected, and with finger pointed, and all (as 
I 8aid) through the benefit of printing. merefore 
I guppose, that either the Pope: muat abollah print- 
Ing, or he -must' geek a new world to reign over; for 
elae, as this world sestandeth, printing doubtless 


_ 
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will abolish him....By this printing, as by the 
gift of tongues, and as by the 8ingular organ 
of the Holy Ghost, the doctrine of the Gospel 
80undeth to all nations and countries under hea- 
ven; and what God revealeth to one man, 18s dls- 
pereed to many, and what 1s knom in one nation 
18 opened to all... 


» - Almost how many printing presses there be 
in the world, 80 many block-houses there be 
agailnst the high castle of St. Angelo. 

| 1 


Foxe also prints tw separate lieats, one of which 


Fuller found eufficiently authentic to copy, of Normans who 
; | , 


came to England with William the Conqueror. He Iinserted In 
Book IIIT a treatise entitled "Jack Uplana" which he believed 
had been written by LET ith and in Book V another 14th- 
century treatise, "The Prayer and Complaint of the PLowman, * 
which, he s8aldq, had been "faithfully set forth by William 


4 
Tyndale, " 


Finally, we 8hall close this di scussion of Foxe's 
digresslons by looking briefly at a comic interlude, Ty 
Merry and Plearant Narration, touching a false fearful Imagina- 
tion of FOES”. Foxe loved a Jest, and he eapecially liked 


to turn the weapon of laughter against his enemies. Here he 


degceribes, with auch a wealth of clrcumstantial detall that we 


Lo J6L5- -E5 

2. PFoxe, IT, 1356-138; Thomas Fuller, Church History of Britain, 
ed. Brewer, Oxford, 18345, I, 428-4 

3. II, 557-365, Skeat aeems not to have known that this trea- 
tloe was in Foxe; see his Chaucerilan and Other Progse, 
Oxford, 1897, xxxv-xxxviil; Lounsbury, however, knen of 
its presence there; see Studies in Chaucer, London, 1892, 
I 5 476, 

4, IT, 727-747. 

5. V, 455-461, 


1 
may wonder 1f he was present at the event, a panic in 


1 


3t. Mary's church at Oxford, at the recantation of a 


"heretic." This event took place in 1536, while Foxe 

was an undergraduate of 19, and he deascribes the aecene as 
a college lad might, with 11ittle thought for the ea8s8ential 
8erlouaness of the s8ituatlon, but a full appreciation of 


the fact that his elders and betters were making fools of 


themgelves., In the midat of the s8olemn cerefionies, while 


the penitent s8tood with his faggot on his shoulder in the 


81ght of the congregation, a cry of fire was raiged. The 
crowd became panie-stricken, ana the panic sepread to the 
officiating priestas. Some of them thought the "heretics" 
had 8et the church on fire. The press of people trying to 


get out prevented opening the doors, and 1t was gome time 


before they quieted enough to see That there was no danger 
of fire. The doctors and learned men 01d not acquit them- 


8elves with honor, but 


+ + « PAN up and down through the press, marvell- 
ing at the incilvility of men, and waxed angry with 
the unnannerly multitude that would give no room 
unto the doctors, bachelors, masters, and other 
graduate and regent-masters. But as the terror and 
fear was '.common unto all men, 80 was there no differ- 
ence made of persons or degrees, every man 8 cramb=- 
ling for himeelf. The violet cap, or purple gomn, . 
d14 there nothing avall the doctor; neith er the mag- 
ter's hood, nor the monk's cow], was there regspected. 


On —— — 


T. Pratt cites certain phrases In the 1559 Latin account of 
this affair as evidence that Foxe was pregent. See V. 8352. 
But we must rememb & Foxe's habit of incorporating the 
writings of others. unchanged into his work. 


-.. Ag touching” the heretic, becauge he had not 
done his eufficient penance there by occaslon of 
this hurly-burly, therefore the next day follow- 
ing he was reclaimed into the church of St. Frides- 
wide, where he auprlled the rest that lacked of his 


plenary penance. 
] . 


Foxe Ccloses his book with the s8tories of "aivers 


zaved from burning;" that 1s, of people who had been in 


danger but had escaped with their lives. Among These ac- 


counts are two of the begt-knowmm pass8ages in Foxe, the story 
of Katherine, Duchess of Suffolk, and that of "the miracu- 
lous preeervation of the Lady Elizabeth." Both of these 
8torles were later made into plays. Then , after a 8ectilon 
devoted to tales of God's judgments upon the perasecutors, the 
book trails off into the "chans-rude-heape" of minor mat- 


ters with which 1it ends. 


1. V, 459-461. 


vil 


THE WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS 


The first impression of the fects and Monuments con- 


tained the beginning of the remarkable collection of wood=- 
cuts that was to be aaaoclated with most of the ancient edi- 
tions. The book contained, beeides printer 's ornaments. and 
initials, a total of 55--or if we count the tTitle-page com=- 
partment, 54--11lustrations that were obviously deslgned 
eg8pecially for this book. Theaze cuts fall into two categor- 
les, which may be called, loosely, large and 8mall cuts, or 
two-column and one-column cuts. The large ones, referred to 
here as the A series, range in 81ze from 267 x 196 mn. to 
196 x 105 mm. The 8mall cuts, of which there are only 81x, 
are more uniform 1n 81ze--about 98 x 145 mm.; they will be 
called, in. this discussilon, the B geries. 


The most noticeable typographical fact about these 


cuts in the first edition 1s that their s81ze and 8hape bear 


no relation to the aize of the page. The B-aeries cuts are 
too large for a single column, and 8ome of the larger ones 
of the A geries overlan into both margins. The amaller cuts 
of the A geries are wasteful of space becauge they are too 
wide for one column and not wide enough for two. Another 


veculilarity 1s the printer's treatment of the first two ccuts 


rm LO. 


in the book (A 1 and 2). They are inserted in an oddly 


makeashift manner IT have 8een nowhere elase. The printer left 


blank about half of one column, a quarter of the page. The 


—_— 


cut was printed non a s8eparate leaf and glued to the margin 


# 


along one edge of the blank space; it overlaps and masks 


8ome of the text. A 53 (See Plate XI) is treated as a normal 
insert, being as large as a whole page; and the others, with 
the exception of two' more inserts (A 33 and 42), are printed 
on the game pages with the text. 

It 8eems reazonable to conclude from thege pecullarl- 
ties that the illustrations were not ready when typesetting 
mas begun, and that the printer d1d not know even apPproxl- 
mately the s1ze of the cuts to be aupplied.- The cutter was 
certainly not working in very close llaison with the printer. 
These facts dispose very effectively of the auapilcilon that 
John Day, the printer, might himaeelf have been the FTE Ag 
Surely Day, who must have planned the format of the book, 


would have made the cuts to fit the columns, __ the columns 


to fit the cuts. The queation must also be railsed, 8ince the 


artist is unknown, whether the cuts might not have been made 


1. The fact that ao many of Day's illustrations and ornaments 
bear his initials--see the cuts in Cunningham's Cogmograph- 
lcal Glass, for ingstance--has 1 el gome pergons to euggest 

_ that he himaelf may have cut them. But the initials occur 
\in cuts of widely varying styles. There are no initials 
in these cuts in Foxe., 


on the Continent by 8omeone working from a Latin edition 
of Foxe. Tt 1s at least possible; but the artist hows 

+. thorough familiarity with English facial types, and 

in A S, the polsoning of King John, he betrays a knowledge 


of English drama. He even attempted portraiture in the ple-- 


turesdealing with Bradford (A 27-29), Cranmer (A 38, 39), 


Ridley (A 33), and posstbly others. He 1s 8aid to have won 
his gubjJect's grudging admiration for his caricature of Bon=- 
ner (A 46), Consid ering the 8tate of the graphic arts in 
England. at this period, Lit 1s probably safe to as8unme that 
the artist was a foreigner, but he 8eems to have been thor- 
oughly familiar with the English s8cene. These do not have 
the imported look of moa8t continental woodblocks in English 
DOOKS « 

Probably all theee cuts are the work of one man. This 
3tatement ghould be extended to include even the title-page 
compartment, which was also cut easpecially for the book and 
as far as 1s —————_— ——_ uged for any- other. A guper- 
Fiolal g8urvey might lead to the concluslon that the B s8erles 
18 the work of a different artlist; They present a different 
1PpPearance at first glance, But thorough '8tudy. reveals 
nothing that would definitely diatinguieh the two series as 
the work of aifferent men. The B eaeries are all cloge-ups 


of martyrs at the stake, -without background, sky, or archil- 


T. "Sir Tohn farington, Nugae Antiquae, London, 1304, TIT, 


Came 2198. The burning of $. Miller 6 &lix.Coop 
Mary. $gThe burning of Simon Mailer, | 


An1557: and Elizabeth Cooper,at Norwich, the danc 
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'This god woman being condemned, and at the 


'| Rake with Simon Miller tobe burnt, when the fire | | ro offet 
came bnte her , ſhe a little ſh2zanke thereat , with a | ded)to 


vopce crping once, ha. When the ſavd Simon Miller 


Zlizabeth | beard the ſame, he put hys hand behinde him towarde J 


ber, and willed her to be (rong,and of good chere: Fo; - 
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PLATE III 
B 6, The latest gurvivor of the B 8eries. 
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tectural' detalls. The A gerife take in a larger fleld 


of view, and ghow 80me background. Many detalls are the 
8ame in both. To ass8ume that becauge they are different 
they could not be by the same man 1s to imply a very nar- 
POW 8Ccope in the abilities of that man. Tt requires also 
the assumption that the two artists uged eurprisingly elmi- 
lar techniques of deslgn and cutting. 


Four of the 81x B-aeries cuts were dropped. from the 


next $81ition, and never reappeared. In the fourth edition 


and thereafter, only one of the aeries remained. The modern 
___ is tempted to hope that they were dropped because 
their gubJect matter was too horrible even for Elizabethan 
tastes, but the two that aurvived the first editlon were 
fully as bad as those that were dropped, and 8ome of the lar- 


ger cuts that remained through all the editions were no bet- 


ter. The burning of Bilshop Hooper (A 21) may serve as an 


example. They were probably dropped because they were less 


economical of s8pace than the new 8eries that was introduced 


in the gecond edition. The explanation may be even 8impler; 


ne CG » > 
— Rm G 6 
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perhaps theese blocks merely happened to be less durable than 


the others. 


Day followed the prevailing custom of the printers 


— 
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of his time to the extent that he used 8ome of the B-gerles 
cuts more than once in the game book, to represent different 


martyrdoms. In later editions the s8ame thing 1s done on a&a 
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much larger acale, Some of the 8maller cuts being uged many 


times. Fortunately, the larger cuts were leas 8u8ceptible tor 


| - 


this s8ort of uge, and only one of them (A 1) appears more 
than onee in each edition. 

Not to be overlooked in any discusslon of the 11lug- 
trations in this book 1s the enormous and ornate initial 
CG with which the dedication to Elizabeth begins. It meag- 
ures 96 x 104 mm., and represgents, within the C, Elizabeth 
enthroned, with three councilors (probably portralta recog- 
nizable to their contemporaries) standing on her rizht. The 
upper arm of the C 1s formed of a cornuconia. of fruits, 
flowers, and grain. On the central staff of the letter a 
winged boy holds the Tudor arms and the Tudor ro8e. The 
Lower arm of the letter 8hows twined 8erpents and Saint Peter 
(or the Pope) with bent triple crown and broken keys. -. This 
initial was used in all editions of Foxe, always in the dedl- 


1 | 
cation. DLibdin reports its use in John Dee's Perfect Art of 


llavigation, printed by Day in 1577, It may not be the work 
of the game artist who Ki ee the other cuts. 

The 8econd, or 1570, edition contains all the A 8er-. 
les, but only two of the B geries. One large cut (A 53) is 
orinted _- an insert; the others are on the pages with the. 
text, And the book 1s printed with wider columns 80 that the 
larger cuts of the A series approximately fit the page. The 
two remaining B-geries blocks have been trimmed 8lightly on 


thelr long edges, but are 8till too large. 


I. Thomas F. Dibdin, Typographical Antiquities, London, 
1810-19, I, xxxl. as | 


In addition to the old cuts, the eecond edition 
contains a large number of new ones. First of all, there 
are 15 large cuts, which we 8hall call the -C eeriles, aver- 
aging about the zsame 81ze as the A eeriles, but with much 
leas variation in s1lze and proportion. Moat of them are 
concerned, not with martyrdoma, but with what might be 


called the political history of the Roman. church. They are 


3trong Protestant propaganda. These new cutg-are Indls8- 


tinguishable from the older ones in technique, and I be- 
lleve They are the work of the a8ame man. 


And there are 35 new one- column cuts, all of a 81ze 


(72 x 110 mm.) , much 8maller than anything in the first edl- 


tion, and all obviously the work of one hand. We 8hall call 
them the D zeries. They represent chiefly burnings, and many 
of them are 80 generallzed that they can be -- and are -- used 
to illustrate more than one mar tyrdom. They are probably by 
the game hand that produced the larger pictures, The differ- 
ences that exist can be explained, but the 81milarities are 
hard to account for cnoael by as8guming a single artiat for 
the whole. 

In the general darkneas that shr ouds the origin of 
the whole collection of blocks, there are 'two pinpoints of 
light, We know approximately when the D geries were begun, and 


we have -- unless s8omeone has perpetrated a hoax -- a sgource 
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| PLATE LIV. 
1 deſcription of rhe poore men deyng their pe- T he burning of ,vy, godly Martyrs in one fire. 
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nannce mth their firaw on theyr backe., 


fe deſcription of the poore men doyng their pe 
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for one of them. Miles Coverdale's Certain Most Godly, 


Fruiltful, and Comfortable Letters, ugually called Letters 


of the Martyrs, printed by Day the next year after the first 
editlon of Foxe, has on the verso of its title page a cut 
belonging to this seriles (D 25), depicting s81ix men in the 
flames. (See Plate IV). TI believe we can s8afely as88ume that 
this 1s one of the earliest, 1f not the first of the aerl my 
It 18 done with more care than gome of the others of th 

32me group, and 1s probably the best artistically in a ra- 
ther poor lot. It may, indeed, be the craftaeman's sample to 
Show what he proposed to do for the new geriles. If more of 
them had been in existence it 1s reagonable to think that Day 


would have. used them as further illustration for the Letters. 


Cut D 1 (See Plate IV), the firest of the geries as 
they appear in the 1570 imoressilon, 1s, though certainly 
the work of the aame artican as the others, gomewhat differ- 
ent from them in s8ubJect matter and technique. It represents 
a2 man dolng penance for an offense against a church dignl- _ 
tary. There 1s no background whatever in the plc ture -- the 
only one in the whole collection 80 treated. It is s8ald Fo have 
been copied (perhaps by Foxe himseelf, gays Mozley) FTA 


a drawing in the register of the Archbiaghop of Canterbury, 


which was, uht yecently, in the 11brary at Lambeth. The 


\ 
drawing's genulneness was unduest loned by Foxe's 19th-century 
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editors, and by Mozley. If we can trust the Lambeth doc u- 


ment, then, we know the gource of one rather atypical: mem. 
ber of the D aeries. 

The cuts of the D geries as a whole differ from those 
of the earlie series not only in 81ze, but in quality of 
workmanship. Some of them have been carefully drawn and cut; 
others are crude. There is a great difference in quallty, 
for instance, between D 25 and D 17 or 20. It is tempting 
to as8gume that the good cuts are The early ones, and that 
the artiat, bored with his long task, grew careless toward 
the end. \ It 1s eas. of cou r8e, that at 8ome 8tages 
of the printing process the compositor may have demanded A 
cut not yet completed, and the poor quality may be the re-. 
8U1Tt of 81imple haste: But aa8lde from the evidence given us 
by Coverdale's Letters and by the pietion in which the cuts 


} 
appear in the aecond edition, we have no way of knowing which 


were cut first or last. 

The cuts of the D geries dAaiffer also in the Treat- 
ment of the martyrdoms. They are much less reallstic than 
30ne of the earll &r cuts. One c an look at these pictures 
without physlcal revulslon; the faces show no obvious pain; 
the garments do not burn, are not even disturbed by the draft 


of the flame. The martyrs appear to be in the fire but un- 


—FoEc IT, 3159 P. Mozley, D- 117; Reglster of FITS 
Courtney, fol. 337 b, 


touched by 1t; they are being tranaslated rather than burned. 
There are exceptions, but theee atatements hold in general 
Por the aeries. 

In the gecond editlon there are a few illustratilons 
not dealgened eapeclially for this book. -At the beginning of 
Volume IT there 1s a cut of King Henry VIII aurroungced by 
his eourt (E 2), which Hind s8ays was made by Jacob Faber 
after "4. 1-5 (ths It-18s signed IF. Grafton used 1it in Edward 


Hall's: Union of Two Noble Familles, 1548, TIt is far guper- 


lor in deslen and cutting technique to any other lillustra- 
tion in the book, and demonstrates forcefully how far the 
English were behind their contemporaries on the Continent 


in 8kills of this sort. 


On 81g. 2K6" are two eamall medallions of Hugs and 


Jerome of Prague (E 1) that do not look: at home there, and 

on 81g. 2IT1l 1s an off-silze (88x 103 mm.) one-column cut of 
a beheading (E 5), obviousLl y by a different artisan. We find 
on 81g. 2 Nnd and 4 s8ome of the 8ame decorative borders that 


Day usged in his beautifully ornamented Christlan Prayers and 


Meditations, 1569, and later in the Book of Christian Prayer 


of 1578, One of thege borders has the initials CI, which 


we know to be the mark of the cutter John Croilas8ant. These 


borders appear in no other edition of Foxe. They are used 


T. A. WV. Hind, TStudtes In English Engraving, ® Connoisseur, 
XCI (19538), D. 290, 


here to embelliah the beautiful letter of the Ttallan mar- 
1 
tyr Pomponilus Algerius. 


The 1576 edition, the third, 1s exceptional among 
the nine ancient editions in that it 1s the eamallest and; 
typographically 8peaking, the poorest. The page 81ze (the 
8pace actually covered by the printed text, minus headings, 
etc.) is only 150 x 275 mm., as compared with 178 x 525 mm. 
for the 1570 edition. Consequently, many of the cuts are 
much too large for the pazes, and the general aprearance 18 
10%. good. Nevertheless, with few exceptions all the cute 
are pregent, and there are two noteworthy-additions. ALY 818g.» 
3N is an imposing insgert, "Deeaecription of Windeor Castle" 

(E 10), 370 x 270 mm. Tt bears the initials MD, and is 


2 
radically different. in technique from the older cuts. 


Al8o agdaed 1s a cut of "Jugtice and the Verbum Dei" 
( E 6. See Plete VI) from the Works of Tyndale, Barnes, and 


Frith, of 1572 , It is a large (187 x 141 mn.) repreaenta=- 


tlon of Justice blindfolded and holding her gcales. In the 


left pan of the gcales lles the Bible. The right pan 1s 
heaped high with "papal trumpery," and the devil himeelf is 


hanging from 1t like a monkey; a group of churchmen are try- 
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1. See above, PP. 43 f., | | 

2. The copy of the 1576 edition that I have seen, belonging 
to the University of Chicago, does not contain this cut, 
but Bilblilotheca Lindeslana degcribes it as belonging to 
this edition; T have examined 1t in the 1596 impresslon. 


| 


ing hard to pull down the loaded pan, but in spite of their 


efforts the Verbum Dei outweighs: the whole, Here 1s the 
8ame technique as in the A and C s8erles, the game bold compe- 
tence in deelgn, the asame caricaturing of Catholic dignl]tar- 
les, and the game heady propaganda. This cut 1s the logical 
continuation of the C eeries; it completes and caps the 

get, TI believe 1it was intended from the beginning to be 

one of the Foxe cuts, but was omitted from the gecond edil- 
tion for gome rPeagon -- Pernap 8 becauge it was finighed too 
late. The Works of Tyndale et al. uges, in addition to the 
"Justice," two other cuts, A 14 and 16, from the Foxe col- 


1ection. 


Als8o new in the 1576 edition 1s a map of Anglo-Saxon 
England. (E 7), from William Lambard's Archaionomia, sive de 


prisels anglorum legibus l1ibri, 1568, Foxe was the editor 


of both th ese books from which cuts were acquired. This edl- 
tion, like the previous one, contains E 2, the Faber-Hol bein 
2ut of Henry VIII: this is its last appearance in Foxe. None 
of the B seriles 1s present, and D 6, repregeenting two men 
being 8courged, 18 absent. This latter cut does not reappear 
In 8ubgequent editions. 

The fourth edition, 1583, is a return to the propor- 
tions of the gecond, 176 x 325 mm.; and consequently the 
illugtratlons fare much better. In general, no cuts are 


dropped except the Faber-Holbein, and nothing is added except 


a gmall cut of the Pope's arms (E 8), and a genealogical 
table of the Saxon Kings (E 9). This edition 1s the last 
with which Foxe and Day were directly concerned. Both Foxe 
and Day were very 01d men now, and Day had probably dropped 
all but a remote gupervisory control of his shop. The crea- 
tive zeal that had driven both of them must have been largely ; 
8pent. From this point on, the forces of decay began vis- 
ibly to work, but Foxe and Day had established a tradition 
309 g8trong that no new edition came out thereafter That did 
not contain zonething new in the text, in the lllugtratlons, 


or in both, 


Very few of the cuts were loast in the years that fol- 


lowed. They were too valuable a property to be treated care- 
leesaly, but the inevitable wear of the guccesslve editions be=- 
zan to 8how in split blocks and broken borders, And 8till 
more disastrously, the worms began to do their office. The 
years between impnresslons nust have been more deastructive 
than the printing process itself. A few wormholes' 8how in 
the 1596 editlon; they are much more plentiful in the. 1610; 
and in 16892 the\ blocks are obviously in the last 8stage of 
decay. The 1641 edition contains only one of then (D 12, in 
LIT, 8ig. K7. See Plate IV); they have been replaced by ley 
recut tings. 90 this great 8et of cuts, unique in its land 
and time, after gerving through 8even impresslons, 8ome of 


them many times in each impresslon, became, like its makers, 


aust and food for worms. 


The title-page compartment (See plate IT), with 
its rowerful repregentation of Christ' Judgment (Matt. 
25; 31-43), degerves a moment of ceoiad attention. TIt 
is not in general the purpose of this digcuaslon To trapge 
80urces of Foxe's work; and this writer 1s not equipped 
to make pronouncements concerning 80urces in the fields 
of the graphic arts. The real gources of most of these 
11lustratilons -- if they have 8ources other Than the ln- 
apiration of Foxe's book acting upon the mind of a zealous 
Protestant artiat -- mugt be g8ought, IT believe, in Europe, 
among woodcut illustrators of the Holbein school. There are 
a number of compartments among the publications of the early 
16th-century Lowland printers that could have 8uggested the 


1 
degslgn for the title page. But/ there 1s a posslble insplra- 
/ 


tion for the Foxe title page arkop Day 's earlier publica- 


tions. Bale's Image of Both Churches was first printed by 


Jugge eilrca 1548, Day and Seres printed the gecond edition 
about 1550. Both editions of the 11ittle octavo contain a 
gerles of gmall woodeuts that are the precurasors of the Foxe 
compartment in spirit and, to gome extent, in deesign. They 


may well be its direct inspiration. 


T. See, for Inatance, the Dutch Bible printed at Anvers in 
1528 by Willem Vorsterman; or Boersdorp, Methodus Artis 
Medicae, Bruges, Hubertug De Croock, 1538; or 8ee Wouter 


NLJjhoff, L'Art T raphic, La Haye, 1902, for reproduc- 
tlons of these ITT Pages and others. 


There are finer title PAgeB among English books. 

But not one in the whole period, probably, was more ef- 
ravtiey than this. It has a gimple story to tell, and It 
tells 1t clearly and emphatically; there 1s no Cloudy al le- 
Sory, no dilsplay of classlcal learning. The 2evond eaitio 
bore, above the compartment, the quotation, "Come ye blessed 
&e, Go ye cursed &c." And at the bottom of the page were 
the twin legends, "The Image of the peraecuted Church ." 

"The Image of the peraecutyng Church." But euch -explanations 
were not neceasary, and are not found in the other editions. 
The picture tells its astory very effectively with no words 
at all, 

The title-page compar tment mugt have felt the preg- 
8Ure of the platen at leaast 18,000 times dwring its existence, 
By 1585 it had 8plit from the lower edge to the center. Yet 
it remained geemingly otherwise in good condition through the 


1610 impression. It was evidently ready to go to pleces when 


the 1632 was in process of printing. There are Indications 


that 8ome hand, not too 8kilful, tried to make repairs. It 


apnears to have outlasted the ordeal, and then, like the 


other blocks, it disappeared. In the 1641 edition It 1s re- 
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placed 
When we gurvey the various editions of Foxe we find 


the following cuts from the original four serles that dropped 


out of uae before the aeventh editions: 


Last Uged In At Signature 


Cl 
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1563 R3 

1563 2I6 
1563 2L6 
1563 | 3Þ4 Y 
1570 Hh3SY 
1570 Yy3V 


1583 * 4Ryp5V 
1610 © 3L6Y 
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Only 8 cuts missing out of a total of 105, after 7 


impres8slons over a period of almost 70 years! When we remem- 


ber that the blocks were peris8hable wood, highly inflammable 
because they were Rmoaked with oil from the ink, and like all 
vo00d prone to warping and cracking, we must agree that this 
is indeed a remarkable record. It is to be observed that all 
but. two, D 7 and 9, disappeared early, before Day's third edi- 
tion. TIt is highly probable that Day discarded them in Tavor 
of the new cuts of the D series, or that aome milschance or 
material weaknezs deastroyed them. 

Of the two cuts that dropped out later, we know gome=- 
thing of the history of one. The D 9 (See Plate IV), showing 


a woman at the stake, was uged on the title page of Kyd's 


Murder of John Brewen, 1592, and was evident? y nat re- 
turned thereafter to the Foxe collection. The woodblocks 
were at that time,in all probability, in the hands of Peter 
Short. Kyd's little pamphlet, a quarto of as Sheet, bears 
no printer's name. Aside from the woodcut, 1it has only one 
Ornament, a very ordinary-initial H. I have not found that 
particular letter among thosgse used by Short. Even If 1t 

' were found among Short's ornaments, 1t would not prove his 
reeponslbility for the pamphlet; for both the cut and the 
initial might have been borrowed or 8tolen from him. The 
abaence of that particular letter from Short 's other work 
Goes not, of course, prove that he did not print the pamph- 
1&t 1t merely makes 1t g8omewhat less probable. But 1f he 
had printed 1t the Foxe cut would have remalned in his hands, 


and probably would have appeared in the 1596 editlon. 


It is vossible that both D 9, the cut discussed in 


the foregoing paragraph, and D 7, which a1sappeared after the 


1610 impression; may have been used in other books or in broad=- 
319des, but they have not come to my attention. 

The 1651 edition of Clement Cotton's Mirror of Martyrs, 
printed- by E. A. (Elizabeth Allde?), has, on the versao of 
81g. Al, rote the title page, an impreaailon of D 32, 8how- 
ing three men and three wane in the flames (See Plate V). 


The book 18s an abridgment of Foxe, for which printers custo- 
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The most frequently used cut 


U8ed in Cotton's Mirror 0 
Martyrs, l60L. 
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marilly pald the Statiloners' Company a fee of forty shill- 
Ings per ag, 3ince the D 32 was ured the follow- 
ing year in the s8eventh edition of Foxe, Lit had probably 
been borrowed from the owner of the Foxe 8et -- at that 
time, in all probability, Robert Young. The 1639 edition 
of the Mirror contains no cut, 


Although, as we have seen, the Foxe blocks made few 


appearances outslde the Acts and Monuments, they were copied 


occaslonally, and we find, especlally among the crude wood- 
cuts of the broadaides, plctures that ahow. the obvious in» 
fluence of Foxe, The burnings were frequently copied. Many 
of 8uch cuts, howeve®, were 80 crude that it is impossible 

to agscribe their origin with certainty to Foxe. The Pepys 
ballads contain two that may reagonably be accepted as 8how- 
ing the influence of the Foxe cuts. "Anne Wallen's Lamenta- 
tion," 1616, 18 1llustrated by a crude cut of a burning 

that appears to have been influenced by A 185 or 16. The game 
wood block was used again in 1628 to embellish "A Warning for 


ts) « 
all Desperate Women . " In 1629 "A Warning for Wives".. made 


use of a different woodcut, not quite 80 crude, probably copied 


from A 15 or 26. 


Court Book, fol. 39a: 143%a. 

Pepys, Ballads, I, 12s. 

Pepys, | 120, 

Pepys, I, 118. Thesze ballads are reproduced in Rollins, 
A Pepys1lan Garland, pp. 84 ff., 288 ff., and 299 ff., but 
cuts ure not present. 


J. P. Collier 8ays of the illwstration for "The 
Lamentation of Mr. Page'as Wife, " which he reproduces, "The 
noodent; « . belddghs originally to Foxe's "Martyrs! but was 
afterwards made applicable to executions by Foy The 
cut he refers to 1s a very rough one a8howilng two persons 


burning at geparate 8takes. It 1s not from any edition of 


the Acts and Monuments, and was not, as far as I can tell, 


influenced directly by any picture in Foxe. This must be 
considered, I 8uppose, another one of Collier 's little in- 
accuracies. Anyone auffilcilently untereaeted may find two 
other cuts of burnings, not influenced by Foxe, among the 
Pepys broads1ides.. 3till another one, even cruder, 18 re- 
produced by Ck The game cut 1is 8aild to have been used 


in Thomas Harman 's 1575 edition of the Caveat for Common 


Cursttors: I have not 8een a Copy of this book. 


E 6, the cut of "Justice and the Verbum Dei" (Plate 


VI), also attracted many imitators, and becaugse of the alle- 


rorical nature of the picture we are on more certain ground 
in dealing with them. The clogest approximation to the orl- 
zinal 1s that in Pepys I, 62. ' The ballad but not the cut 1s 


| 4 | 
reproduced by Rollins, It is called "A New Year 's Gift to 


T. Broadside Blackletter Ballads, London, 15689, pp. v; 658. 

2.5 129; I3- LS . 

5. Robert Lemon, Catalog of Broadsides, Soclety of Antlquarles, 
London, 1866, Þ. 26, \ 

4, Pepysian Garland, 170 ff, 


ly picture deſcribing the 
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{» A luely picture deſcribing the weight and fubſtaunce of 
| Gods moſt bleſſed word agaynſt the doQtrines and 


vanities of mans traditions. 


”— 


the Pope; and the cut, aomewhat more elaborate than those 
ugual ly found in broadsides, contains almost every'element 
of the original, including figures of Christ and the Devil. 
But Justice hereelf 1s not present. Instead, the balance 

18 held by a hand extending down from a cloud. Justice 1s 


pres8ent in the ballad, however: 


True Justice, gainat whom no falsehood prevails, 
the cage for both nparties decideth, 
And here 8he Goth hold up her unpartial SCAlECeS .,.se- 


The moral of the ballad is precisely that of the plecture: 


Not all the Pope's trinkets, which heere are brought 
forth 

Can ballance the Bible for welght and true worth; 

Your Bells, Beads and Crosses, you see will not doo't, 

Or pull down your scale, with the Divell to boot. 


There geems little dou bt that this 1s, as clearly as anything 


demonstrated in this, book, an influence of the Acts and Monu=- 


ments. Rollins dates it as "perhaps after May 6, 1624," 
Two ballads of the late 17th century contain simnyl1l- 


fled forms of the 8ame picture. "The Pope's Great Year of 
- | 
Jubillee, " circa 1675, has a cut bearing initials IW (7?) 


in which all figures have been removed and only the gcales 


A 


and their contents-remaln. Even the hand from heaven 1s gone, 


1. Pepysian Corland, om, i. 
2, Roxburghe B "Ballads, "Iv, 118 ff. 


and the gcales depend from the top border very much in 


the manner of a chandelier from the ceiling. "Strange News 
from "a EP YI contalng another closely 8imilap form 
of the aeame picture, without the initials of the cutter. 
This ballad 1s dated by Rollins as of 1677. One of These 
two cuts is obviously a copy of the other, but that. is leas 
important to us here than the fact that they both clearly 
8pring from the Justice cut 1n Foxe., 

The title-page compar tment of Foxe gave rise to 8s ame 
interesting broadside woodcuts.. "The Dead Man's Song, " 1695, 
was lllustrated by a cut of the Last Judgment of undeniable 
indebtedneas to the Foxe compartment. Another g8omewhat lar- 
ger and leas alaviehly comed cut of the Judgment i8 found 
in three ballads of the Roxburghe collection: "England 's 
New Bell-man, " 1662, is the earllilest uge of the block that 
I have found. "A Moat Godly and Comfortable Ballad of the 
Tlorlous eatton, us8ing the 8ame cut, 1s undated but, 
I 8hould s8ay, 8omewhat later. The game ballad without the 
cut, in another edition that can be dated between 1664 and 


5 
1678, 1s in the Pepys collection. "The Great Aggize.. . by 


1. Roitins, The Pack of Autolycus, pp. 200 ff. 

S. SHEWE he” T, 228: Arber, IT, 497. 

»Þ 3ee als80 ' Pepy 8 IT, 61, Por an edition of the same 
belles 7 dnt the cut; not reproduced by Rollins, who does 
not ordinarily overlap. other formerly published collections 
of ballads. 

I, 389, 
IT, 20; not reproduced by Rollins. 
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Mr. Stevens, Minigter,” was printed between 1672 and 1696, 


and bears the game Judgement cut. \ 


The moat ambitious attempt that T have found to pla- 


glarize the Foxe title page illustrates a ballad called "The 
2 

Worst 1s Past. " It 18 a mixture of various elements, not 

all of them from Foxe. At the top aesits Chriat:. in his glory 


with a nimbus and the rainbow. At center left, as in Foxe, 


18 a group of burning martyrs. The central part of the cut 
18 occupied by a non-Foxilan Whore of Babylon seated upon &a 
8even-headed Beast, undou btedlLy descended, at many removes, 
from Durer. The lower right-hand corner depicts bettioacath.. 
———— but not actually present in the Foxe compar tment-- 
with 8ome 8o0uwls being caat in. This section of the cut 1s a 
8lender excuse for its Pres ence #3th_ this particular ballad, 
which 18s not religvgious in its s8ubJject matter: 

When tallors will not use a hell, 

And travellers no lies will tell, 


And all that 's spoke prove true at last, 
Why then, IT think, the worst 1s past. 


Lemon 11is8ts a ballad that seems to be unique, which LI 
have not yet ucceeaed in geelng. "Come ye bleagred &c. Goe 
ye cursed &c. or A Diall of Direction to Doomesday, " printed 


by William Wilson for Francis Groves, 1s a verse treatment of 


es T. Roxburene , I, 99. 
2 Roxburene, II, T2. 
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the aeven deadly 8ins and their corresponding cardinal vir- 
tues, "the whole gurmounted by a representation of the Day 

of Judgment -- the bleaeased gouls on one s1de being received 
into heaven, the cursed ones on the opnposilte s1de being re- 


ceived elasewhere by very nasty-looking animale." Lemon dates 


the ballad 1605, but 1Iit is obvious from the printer and book- 


a8eller involved that 1it mugt have been done between 1640 and 


l1o66l. His degcription of the cut could be fairly acrurately 
2pvlled to the upper portion of the Foxe compartment, and we 
must remem ber that the 1570 edition of Poxe bore, Jjust above 
the woodcut of the title page, the words, "Come ye bleased 
&e, Go ye curased &c." in almoaet exactly the form found in 
this ballad. There can be 11ttle doubt that this 1s another 


plagiarism of the Foxe title page, perhaps more elaborate 


than the others we have noted. 

The cuts in Foxe are not often mentloned in 1l11itera- 
ture, yet we may sometimes see evidence of the profound ef- 
fect they had. Thomas Fuller, who was perhaps as thoroughly 
familiar with the martyrology as anyone who ever lived, teg- 


tified to their power: } 


When a child, I loved to look on the plctures 
in the Book of Martyrs. I thought that there the 
martyrs at the stake geemed like the three child- 
ren in the flery furnace, ever 8ince IT had known 
them there, not one hair more of their head was- 
burnt, nor any 8mell -of the fire 8ingeing of their 
clothes. 
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Catalog of Broadasides, Þ. 36, 
4 MLxt EE ro Good Thoughts in Bad Times, Exeter, 
1645, pp. 238 f. 
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Even Thoge who s8coff, like Hearsay in The Ordinary, bear 


witness to the power of the pictures to impreas themselves 
>n the memory, and to the almost universal knowledge of them, 
It 18s to be doubted whether the poilgoning of King John would 
nave been' 80 frequently used in literature, 1f its place in 
the book had not been marked by a woodcut that told the whole 
STOLY At a glances, 

No one would degcribe Anthony Munday as a 8scholar; 
his learning was 8uperficial enough. When he copled the 


"Troubles of Elizabeth" from Foxe Into his Watehword for Eng- 


land, 1584, he ghowed not ascholaraship, but an eye to The 


main chance. The same can be 8sald of his use of Foxe as a 
2 


80urce for dramatic material. And when, in the Watchword, 


ne wandered away from the Queen Into a general dgenunclat lon 


5f nopery, the woodcuts were his guides 


» « making them come bare footed, themselves 
with thelr wives and children long walghting with 
8Uu2mis81lon in cold frosts [A ll, treading on their 
necks [A 2], syurning of [f] their Cromes (C 7] & 
a thougend auch abhominable prides of Popes, and 
8laveries of Princes... .The accursing of King John; 
the receyving him vassail [ C 9, 10), the making of 
his Realme 8ubject and feudatorie to the Pope; the 
arming his wbjects agailnst him: the poysoning of 
him at length [A 5]....all the mischeefes that fell 
in all this whyle, were they not the good workes of 
Popes and Papistes? ? 
9 | 
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See below, Ds, 329. 
3ee below, pp. 259-278. 
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EVen Tthoge who s8coff, like Hearsay in The Ordinary, bear 


witness to the power of the pictures to impreaes themselves 
On the memory, and to the almost universal knowledge of them, 
It is to be doubted whether the poisoning of King John would 
have been' 80 frequently used in literature, if its rlace in 
the book had not been marked by a woodcut that told the whol 
story at a glancee 

No one would desgcribe Anthony Munday as a scholanr: ; 
his Learning WAS Superficial enough. When he copled the 


"Troubles of Elizabeth" from Foxe Into his Watchword for Eng- 


land, 1584, he ghowed not scholarship, but an eye to the 


main chance. The same can be s8sald of his use of Foxe as a 
| 2 


80urce for dramatic material. And when, in the Watchword, 


ne wandered away from the Queen Into a general denunciat lon 


of POP@YY , the woodeuts were his guide: 


» « making them come bare footed, themselves 
with their wives and children long walghting with 
8UuOmilsslon in cold froste [Al], treading on their 
necks [A 2), =spurning of [f] their Cromes (C 7] & 
a thougend guch abhominable prides of Popes, and 
8laveries of Princes... The accursing of King John; 
the receyving him vassaill[ C 9, 10), the making of 
his Realme 8ubject and feudatorie to the Pope; the 
arming his ebjects agalnat him; the poysoning of 
him at length [A 3]....all the mischeefes that fell 
in all this whyle, were they not the good workes of 
Popes and Papistes? 
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1. See below, D. 329. 
2. gee below, pp. 259-278. 
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Pope Celeſi 


Wen Sir Rlchard Barckley talks about the Popes, 
we impute what he s8ays to his wide reading, and rightly 80; 
but we may..8us8pect that he was attracted to that gection of 


Foxe by the pictures of "The Proud Primacy of Popes; " 


What 18s 1t but an exceaesive deslre of Glory, 
that causeth them to make Emperours and Kings 
kigze their foote [C 6), and hold their atirrop 
when they get up to horae {CC 11), and leade him 
by the bridle, & walke by them on foote [C0 12], 
as though they were Mis gervants? What a preeump- 
tuous nart was It of Pope Gregory the 8eventh, to 
make the Emperour Henry the fourth, stand three 
dayes and three nights at his gate [A 1], bare fonte, 
and bare legved, with his wife and children, in the 
deep of winter, in frost and snow, to intreate for 
absolution? And what pride and valneglory, was in 
Pope Alexander the third, that made Fredericke the 
Emperour at Venice fall dome before him to the | 
ground, and aske him forgivenesse;. whilst he trode 
upon his necke, and pusht him twise: and to shew a 
more arrogancle,: he used the place of Seripture, 
for,a Ccloake and pretense, Saying, Sunrer aspidem 
& basiliscum ambulabls [A 21....And was not the like 
in Pope Celestinus, That put the crowne upon the 
Emperour Henry the vi his head, not with his hand, 
but with his font, & threw It down from his head 
agalne with his foote [C 77? 

1 


Even William Laud, who had no love for the book, could 


cite it to his advantace. Among the charges brought against 


him at his trial was that of rutting Catholic plctures in 


his chapel wlndows.s 
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1. A Dig8course of the Felicity of Man, London, 18598, Þ. 191 f. 
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A lle Bilney burning his finger. 


PLATE IX. 
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» « -L humbly pray your Lordeships cast your Eyes 
upon the ProntiorT555 of the Hg. Martyrs, 
Printed An. 1641. 8ince this Parliament began, 
and when T was 8afe enough from having any Hand 
in the Business; and there you 8hall see as dan- 
Ferous Pictures as have been charged upon me, or 
any my Chapel Windows. 

1 


The "dangerous" picture he refers to 1s the title page of 


Foxe, with its repree8entatilon of Christ seated in glory, 
Judging the world. | 

Billney's. burning his finger in a candle to test his 
powers to endure a 18 certainly an obgcure inclil- 


dent, Iintereating for its human Touch but certainly of no 


worl d-8haking s8iznificance, Yet in a later. century Richard- 


.son knew of 1t, and Pamela morallzes on 1t; 


I have read of a good bishop that was to be 
burnt for his rellgion; and he tried how he: could 
bear it, by putting his flngers into the lighted 
candle; So I, t'other day, tried, when Rachel's 
back was turned, if I could not scour a-pewter 
plate 8he had begun. TI &see I could do't by de- 
zrees; It only blistered my hand in two places. 

5 


Well, perhaps Richardson read the Acts and Monuments 


v 


from cover .to cover; or perhaps he heard or read a 8ermon by 


ome Aivine who had done 80, But I think itmore probable that 


he -- or his 6ivine, it- doeen't matter which -- had seen the 


1. The YLSEOTY of the Troubles and Trial of William Laud, 
don, 


Lon me 35T, ve v 
2, Foxe, IV, 6559; or 8ec ed. 1560, 81g. Vv7 
vÞ Pamela, | P letter 29, 
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picture of Bllney burning his fingers (Plate IX), and had 
then read briefly to satiesfy curilogity. Pamela, of course, 
yead the®Book of Martyrs" But 1f I know her character Cor- 
rectly, 8he also would have Thumbed through the pages, 

and hive dens” eulfed in her reading largely by the pletures. 
She may, of course, have uged an editlon of 1684, where 8nhe 
would have found Bilney bumning his finger in copper VO, 

There 18s no need to multiply examples; enough have 
been given to 8uggest, perhaps, that the woodcuts not onLy 
8erved their GPACENRL  SFOPGEEDS BY purp 08e, but also acted 
in the double function) of display advertisements, to attract 
readers to the storles they embellished, and of mnemonic de- 
vices, to flx them in the mind, 

The 1dentity of the artiat-cutter of the Foxe illus- 
trations has never been discovered. Jt 1s another 81gn or 
the backwardness of England in the graphic arts that men 
who d1d guch work q1d not have even the game doubtful status 
23 writers. They were craftsmen, merely, and TtThelr nanes 
were often not recorded, From one pount of view, to nokia 
the Foxe cuts was & greater feat than to print the books: 
yet we know Day's career but not even the cutter 's identity. 


Only a few names of s8uch artists have gurvived. Foxe him- 


8e1f mentions two in:-his 1570 edlitlon: 


The truth whereof 1s this, that as the eaaild 
Edward Halle. ..was about the compiling of his 
8tory, certain the re were which regorted to him, 
of whom gome were drawers of his pedigree and 
vignette, s8ome were gravers, the names of whom 
were John Betta and Tyrral, which be now both 
ageade 

1 


The names and work of John Crolsg8ant and Richard Lyne are 

al 80 known to us. Their styles are both'so diverse from that 
of the Foxe cuts that we may diamiss them at onee from cCon=- 

81deratl on. Then There 1s the IB who made 8aome of the finest 


2f the cuts in Cunningham's Coamographical Glags, printed 


by Day 1n 15599. Theae include one of the finest title 

oages of the period, and a large View of Norwich. Concelv- 
ably this IB could be the John Betts whom Foxe mentions. But 
,a8ince the Foxe cutter was alive in 1570 (at least, he aid 

the "Justice" cut, which seems-not to have been finished 

in time for the edition of that year), and Foxe sald in 1570 
that Betts and Tyrral "be now both dead," it is merely tan- 
talizing to obgerve aome similaritiles between the styles of 


the Foxe cuts and t hose of the Coammorraphical Glass. John 


Derrick's Image of Ireland, which Day printed in 1581, con=- 


Lalns 81x large quis, four of which are slgned FD and _ 
ID, which als bear many resgemblances to the Foxe cuts, The 


ID, though it could mean John Derrick, pro bably means John 


I. I1f, 77. ip 
2. John Derrick, Image of Ireland, ed. Small, Edinburgh, 18859, 


-145- 


Day. FD 1s almost certainly the Initials of the cutter. 
But we do not know who he 1s, and in spite of the many 
81imilarities between his work and that in Foxe, there 18 
one great mountain of difference. The Foxe cutter worked 
in the Holbeln atyle, in which the main attention 1s on 
the outlines of objects. FD worked in the renaisgance estyle, 
which emphas1zes the quality of gurfaces. Within these two 
div erge gtyles it 18s poaeslble for many detalls of technlque 
to be 8imilar or even identical; but it is highly improbable 
that an artist, grown to maturity in the-practice of one 
style, would 8hift to the other late in his career, Hind, 
however, 8ays of the Derrick cuts that they are "in the man- 
ner of the 11lustrations to FPoxe's ER »* 
Dilbdin comments at great length on the illustratlons 
in OP. He provides a number of facsimiles of the wood- 
cuts, and remark s that they "are generally drawmm, comnosed, 
and engraved with very considerable 8Killl. They have a free- 
dom and force, worthy of gome of the more celebrated forelgn 
artiastas; by whom, in all probability, they were executed, " 
DLbdin g8ees, or thinks he sees, evidence of the 1dentity of 


the artist es 


1. Connoisseur, April 1935, p. 250. 
2. Typographical Antiquities, IV, 82-94. 


In one of the more elaborate ones. ..esnecilally 
in the figure of the man, with the hat and plume, 
upon horseback, we recognize (I eubmit) the game 
artiat, who probably cut the blocks for the ear- 
lier editions of Turberville's Book of Falconry 
and Venery. 

1 


* 


I cannot, unfortunately, concur with Dibdin on this latter 
point. The cut he refers to was first printed in Turber- 


ville's Book of Falconry by Barker in 1575. It 1s a hunt- 


ing g8cene, and the center of Iintferest is a figure of Eliza- 
beth on horaeeback. "RR neares only 12 years later than 

the Foxe cut of the burning of John Badly (A 5) with which 
Dibdin compares 1t. But the 1611 edition of Tur Derville, 
yrinted by Purfoot, contains the game hunting s8cene with 

the figure of Elizabeth exciged and that of T's neatly 
ingerted in her Ti. This is the form in which DLibdin saw 
the Turberville cut, with James I, seated upon Elizabeth's 
hoys8e., Half a century of time intervenes between vD4 a al- 
tered cut and the Foxe 111ustration with which Dibdin compares 


it. There 18 a auperficilal regemblance between. the horses” in 


Turberville and Foxe, but the general technique of the two 


artiasts 1s not the 83ame. The Turberville cutter works with 


2 much more delicate line than the Foxe cutter, and the ar- 


tlat ghowsg an interest in landscape that-is never betrayed in 
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A. W. Pollard gays that the Foxe cuts are prob- 
ably the work of a Dutch refugee, not an trintt an, Tne 
artist may, indeed, have been one of the foreigners John 
Day LI8 known to have employed--80meone wh o8e name was never 


recorded in England, who was born on the Continent and. per- 


naps died there. Whoever he was, he was not a newcomer to 


Etngland when ' he did theae blocks, and he was a . man of 8ome 
ability. Though not a Holbein or a Durer, he was, at least, 
no mean caricaturist. His work shows, at its beat, a great 
aeal of vigor, asgurance, and boldness, and gome 8Klll at 
deeslgen. He gometimes g8hows the true artist's impatience with 
gmall detalls: in his best plates he works with an eye s8single 
to his main purnose. He was, of course, a zealous Protes- 
tant. As a portraltist he left s8omething to be degilred. Mogrt 
of his faces are of types; the beaetial priest, the cruel g0l-- 
dler, the God-fearing Protestant layman, the good hougemwife, 
tne galntly elder, and 80 on> Anyone accustomed to geeling 
zOth-century newspaper cartoons has no difficulty reading the 
intended meaning in these figures. Crude as gome of them 


were, thesge cuts must have made 'a deep impression on whole 


zenerations of common peonle who could scarcely have been 


expected to read :mor e than a minute fraction, if any, of the 
text itself. Some 8mall part at leagt of the credit -- and 
blame -=- for the effect of Foxe's book upon English thought 
and action must be ang8igned to the unknown artist-artisan who 


dealgned and cut its Lillustratlons. 


1. Fine Books, London, 1912, pr. 216 ff. 
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ABRIDGMENTS AID OTHER SATELLITE WORKS 


During Foxe's lifetime no abridgments of his work 
appeared, but the monumental s1ze and o08t of the book must 
have cauged a demand for a cheaper and more convenient form. 
On July 3, 1587, very 800n after Foxe's death, Henry Den- 


ham, at that time a warden of the Statiloners*' Company, made \ 
| / 


an entry in the Register for "an abridgment of the Booke of 
C 


1 | 
Martyrs with the pyctures . " Denham had taken over John 


Day 's8 printing eetablishment, with all its accumulation of 
1rter7 evatinatse, and cuts, including the Foxe woodcut blocks. 
He wag thus technically able to produce an abridgement with 
11lustrations from the original. But the projected work 

never appeared. There are, of course, many entries in the Re- 
z18ter of books projected but not printed. Perhaps the 
pregence in the Company of Richard Day, who s8till held a 


patent for the Acts and Monuments, was the reatraining in- 


fluence. Perhaps, on the other hand, the entry was made : 
merely to protect Day's rights by preventing 8ome other print- 
er from proqueing an abridement. If that was the motive, the 


entry failed of its purnose. 


1. Arber, II, 475. 
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hand system called "Characterie" obtained from the Queen 


a patent, oatenaibly for his books on shoythand, but broad 


1 | 
enough to cover any other writing he might do. He was thus 


Timothy Bright, physician and inventor of a short- 
| 
| 


independent of both the Statloners ' Company and the eccleg- W 


lastical authorities. He nmrepared an abridement of the 


Acts and Monuments and arranged to have it vprinted by John 


*”" 
Windet. Richard Day had assigned his rights to a group of 


printers and booksellers, and the Company, acting for theae 
partners, now began a 8uilt against Bright and Windet. 'An 


entry in the Court Book on January 16, 1588/9, records an 


agreement 


. that the partners in Ric' dayes priuillege 
ghall proportionably according to thelr partes 
beare & pay all ye money yt hath ben expendid 
in defence of the book of martyra being a book 
ecompyriaed in yt priullege. 

ts) 


Perhaps there was a fear in their minds that further expenses 
would be neceseary, for on June 2, 1589, we find a 8tipulatilon 
that the Magters and Wardens are to be Iindemnifled against any 


_ 
erpense on account of the Bright controversay. Some time be- 


1. Arber, II, 16. 

2. This is not the only book Windet +f coogy for men holding 
rights onutside the Stationers' Company. Hooker 's Eccles- 
iastical LEY was 8imillarly managed. Such arrangement 8 
were contrary to the regulations of the Company, but at 
certain periods the rule was not atrictly enforced. See 
3$1880n, Judicilous Marriage, pP. 65-72. 

. Greg and BoaweTll, p. 50. 

PB. OL Ta 


fore July 8, 1539, the matter was decided in favor of 
the defendants. The Wardens" accounts of. that date ahow 
a dig8bursement of nine pounds, five a8hillings as the ex- 
1 
pens8es of the 8ulit. During the year 1590-91 they paid 
five 8hillings to have a copy of "Doctor Brightes Lycence 
2 
to vrinte taken out of the Roulles, " 
& 
Dr. Brieht's abridgment had been published in 1589, 
It was a qguarto of 456 leaves, .or almogt 900 pages of text -- 
8carcely a pocket-s8ilzed volume. Bright dedicated his work 
to Sir Prancis Walsingham; the dedication goes beyond the 
ugual fulgome flattery, and mentions 
Among all your honourable fauours, that eg- 

pecilall protection from the bloudy massacre of 

Paris, novve 8ixteene yeeres pass8ed... .hHad not 

your Honour beene, my 8aelfe, vvith a number mo, 

8ghoulde at that bucherile of Paris, novve long 

agoe beene martyred. | 

4 

In fact, Bright is 80 s8pecifically grateful to Walsingham 
that we cannot help wondering — though we have no evidence- -- 


whether Walsingham might not have been responsible for obtain- 


ing Bright's patent for his books. 
/ 


Arber, I, 5354; I 790-7 

Arber, I, 547, 

An Abriagement of the Booke of Acts and Monumentes of the 
Church: witten by that Reverend Pather, Malster Tohn' Poxe: 
and now abridged by TimotheEright, Doctor of Physlcke.... 
Imprinted at London by I. Windet, at the'as88lgnment of 
Master Tin. Bright...1589, Cum gratia & Priutleglo Regiae 
Malestatls. 

Sig. N37 -J AV. Walsingham also pregerved, we remember, 
from probable death in the 5t. Bartholomew 's Day mag8acre, 
among, that "number mo" one Phillip 31dney. 


Bright urges his readers not to neglect the 
unabridged Foxe, 


» «- «Which I doe exhort thee, (gentle Reader) the 
rather for my Abridgements sake, to buy, and vse. 
For, as the Ccoplouanes of that notable worke, 

hath hid the riche treagures of the game, through 
charge of price, and mens affaires:; So this my la- 
bour. may geue thee an a88ay, and appetite to know 
further, whereof thou malst here taken (as it were) 
the tagte. TI asgure thee, in mine opinion, there 

18 not a booke, vnder the Scriptures, more necessarle 
for a Chris tian to be conuergant in. 


+ - .Here mayst thou reade, not onely what hath: 
beene s8uffered of the olde Fathers of the church, 
who haue with their bloud npurchaaed vnto vs this 
freedome of the Gogpell: but of late times, what 
thy father, thy mother, thy brother, and thy 
friend haue guffered for like teaetimonle, wherby 
the 8incerity of the Gospel standeth at this day. 
When (I say) in this Abridgement, thou maist reade 
these things, I mean much more in the large vol- 
ume, where all 8uch matters lie onen at the full: 
and whereto (I pray thee) let this my labour be 
(as 1t were) an introque tion. | 

1 


The abridgment is in two parts; correaponding to. 
i _ 
the two volumes of the original. It 1s an honeat plece of 


work, though far from perfect. In many places Poxe's phrases 


and gentences are recognizable. Compare, for instance, 
y 


Fright's verslon of Ethelbert's tolerance with Poxe's: 


| 


- + who being conuerted, the number grew 
innumerable, whom he specially embraced, but com- 


pelled none. . 
2 


1. Sig. GJ 5 f. 


C. S1g. E4, 


After the king was thus wget innumer- 
able others came in and were adjoined to the 
church of Christ; whom the king d1d specially 
embrace, but compelled none: for ao he had 
Ilearned, that the falth and gervice of Christ 
ought to be voluntary, and not coacted. 

1 


Much 18, of course, omitted, andthe modern reader may wianh 
that more had beenleft out to make: room for a fuller treat- 
ment of the more Iintereating passages. Bright saeems to have 


tried to include, 5x had by mentioning them, all the martyrs. 


He omitted entirely all 'Treatiges, Dis8putatlons, Epilstles, 
Z 


and guch like" -=-- als all examinations and trials, and all 
discug8s8lons of doctrine beyond mere brief statements of be- 
lief. Even these are often lacking, and 1t 1s sometimes d6dif- 
ficult or Limpossible to tell, from Bright 's verslon, exactly 
why the martyrs were executed. The cases of Barnes, Garret, 
"and Jerome, who s8uffered together on July 28, 1540, may 

8erve as examples. There are only vague generalities to 
indicate Barnes! bellefs., He was martyred "for the teati- 
mony of Jeaus OP he for "trying out God's CM Gar- 
ret, we are led to bQiieve, was burned for distributing books; 
that 18 probably 80, but there must have been 8ome point of 
400tyine involved. Poxe himself is not too clear on Garret 's 


- D 
belief's, but Bright says nothing at nll. Jerome 1s treated 


1. Foxe, T, 330. 
Sig. V6. 
Sig. 2D. 
31g. 2D1), 

V, 421-429, 434-438, The most helpful nas8age - P. 428 - 
occurs only in the first edition. 
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8omewhat more specifically: 


For prenching. . .and 8aying that all that were 
of the Freewoman Sara were freely iugtifiea; for 
preaching that wee are not bound to princes laws, 
further than according to the word of God; and 
that workes are no part of our teat 
A careful reading of Foxe makes 1t clear that all three men 
died for maintaining the doctrine of Justifilcation by faith, 
as opposed to the orthodox Cathol1o doctrine of galvation 
by works. The point is doectrinally imnortant because Just 1- 
fication by faith negates the Cathollc mass, the most effi- 
cacilous "work" according to orthodox Catholic thought. 
In general, the abridgment is unsatlasfactory to 
one who 1s interested impoints of doctrine; it gserves well 
enough, perhaps, to whet the appetite and rouse the curiosity 
of the reader. Beyond that, however, it has little practical 
value; and that 1ittle is reduced by the lack of an index. 
The table at the end of the work 1s merely a very poor table 
of contents, made up chiefly of the marginal notations of the 
text. We may conclude from the fact that. no reprint of the 
book was ever called for, that It was not particularly popular. 
Perhaps 1it fell between two 5tools, being obJectilonably bulky 
and yet ungsatisfactorily incomplete. 
Clement Cotton's Mirror for Martyrs was first publiched 


-1n 1615. By this date the title to the copy of the Acts and 


1. Sig. 2DS. 


_-152- 


Monuments 'was held by the Statiloners' Company itaelf, and 


there geems to have been no disagreement over publishing the 
abridgment. John Budge, who omed the COPY, Paid the Comp- 
any 40 ahillings for each 1500 6 EY A 81imilar payment 
was made in November 16096 y, Philip Chetwin for three 1im- 


yrea88ilons of the game book. No exemplars of these--impres- 


31ons are recorded in the Short Title Catalogue. 


Cotton's reazon'es for writing his abridement are very 


8imilar to Bright 's: 


Deare Christian Reader, who etther wantest 
leigure to reade, or abllity to buy that rich 
and | rome June wage gStore-house of Story, Doctrine, 
and Comfort, the Acts and Monuments; penned by 
the most innocent-hearted man o ad, and true 
Nathanael, Master Iohn Fox: and yet knowing 
th! Incomnarable worth of the things contained 
therein, doeat often wish thy selfe aome of that 
precious 8tore for thy present vse; Loe here, a 
Mirrour fetched thence, which howseoeuer, in re- 
gard of the emalneasse, it cannot 8hew thee all: 
yet mayest thou here behold The choyce of many 
memorable things, . which will yeeld. thee 8ound 
comfort, and profiteble delight. 

s) 


The 1ittle duodecimo volume of 312 leaves (in the 
1631 edition) could not hope to contain even in skeleton 


form the outline of the Acts and Monuments. Instead, Cotton 


1. Court Book, May 1615, fol. 39a; this payment s8hould be 
compared with that of the printers of the next full edl- 
tion of Foxe: forty marks to the poor of the Company. 
(Fol. 121a). 

2, Fol. 143a. 

9. Ed. 16581, 81ig. AS - 4. 


had made of 1t something of a book of meditations -- like 
Lewis Bayly's Practice of Pilety, 80 popular about that time. 


He glmply abstracted out of. Foxe, and 8et down in no per- 
celvable order, anecdotes, observations, and moral seententiae, 
chlefly of the principal English martyrs. This book should be 
clagsified, then, not as history, but as devotional 14 tera- 


ture, in the game group with Fuller's Good Thoughts in Bad 


Times, though far below it in quality. It is in a very real 
3ense a Proteatant agubstitute for the Catholic Book of Hours. 


The Statloners '. Register contains an entry of August 


1, 1614, to Ralph Blower of "a booke called An abestract of 


all the historyes of the Church from CHRIST to this Day." 
Perhaps the Statloners did not know that under this title they 


were licenstng Thomas Mason's Christs Vietorile over Sathans 


Tyrannie, the most ambitious of all the various abridgments 
2 


of Foxe. I have found no record of any payments by the 


printers for the privilege of printing it, nor of any obj eetilon 
by the Stationers to its being printed. In 1521 a patent was 


granted to Magon's widow Helen, giving her the exclusive 
ny A 
privilege of printing the book for 21 years. The Short 


Title Catalogue records no impreaeslon of the book after the 
? 4 
original printing in 1619. 


Arber, LIiIl, D5c. Re 

London, George E14 and Ralph Blower, 1615, 
Thomas Rymer, Foedera, Haga& Comites, 1799-45, VvII, 111, 197:; 
3ee below, Þ. 404% 8ee also above, pp. 89-92. 


Christs Viectorie is a folio of 224 leaves, dedicated 


to the Archbilahop of Canterbury and to Lord Chief Juatice 
31r Edward Coke. The dedication begins by pralsing the | 


+ 


Acta and Monuments, 


+ «- .0ne of the most profitablest Bookes that 
1s for Gods chilaren, except the Blble: a Club 
able to beate downe the Popiah Tower of Babell. 


But no one reads 1t, he complains; It 1s too blg and Too ex- 


/ 


DenalVee 


I haue, according to my power, pared off the 
barke of this Club, and made 1it tractable for all 
gorts of people; they may buy 1t with 11ittle charge, 
and peruse it with emall paines; and I dare prom- 
18e them that they ahall reape as much profit by 


reading this abridgement, as by reading of the Booke 
at large. 


-- gurely as broad a Claim as any abridger could pogsibly 


makes. Magon seems to have become acquainted, gomewhat tardily, 


with Bright 's abridgment : 


After I had done this Booke, I was discouraged 
from putting of it to Print, by reagon I found 
another had abridzed: the Booke of Martyrsas before 
me: but when IT percelued 1t. was done but 8uper- 
ficlally, for all the points of Religion that the 
Martyrs defended, or Papists oblected were omit- 
ted; (which disputations I chiefly labour to get 
forth) therevpon I was res8olued to goe forward. 

| 1 


1. Bec Bd 


The title page and the dedication both indicate 
that "divers other books" were drawn upon, but to the cagual 
reader all 1s Foxe except a eectlon beginning at 318. Aaad 
and extending to the end of the text, a total of 52 pages 
covering events after the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth. 


As Magon 8ald, the work emphasizes chiefly the "points of 


Religion® for which the martyrs auffered. The reault 1s a 
much more thoughtful book than either Bright's or Cotton's. 
Generous s8elections from the examinations are included. But 
the work 18 of uneven quality; 'Barnes, Jerome, and Garret, 
for instance, receive a treatment as gummary as that given 
them by Bright. Tt 1s highly probable that Magon's choice 
of material was influenced, if not completely dictated, by 


/ 
his own doctrinal beliefs. As an example of his method we 


may compare a passage on John Prith with the corres8ponding 


Da88age In Foxes, 


It was required of me, whether the very body of 
Christ were in the Sacrament of the Altar. 


I answered, it 1s both Christs body & ours, for 
as of many corns 1s made one loafe, ao we being 
adluers, are but one body in Christ, therein It 81lg- 
nifieth our body: 80 of the Wine that 1s made of many 
clugsters, one llquor. 


But the game bread againe, in that that [s1c] 
it is broken, signifieth the body »f Christ, de- 
claring his body to be broken and put to death for 
our redemption; and in that 1it 1s distributed the 
fruit of his Passlon 1s slgnified: the communica- 
tion whereof equally redounds to all Christians. 
: 1 


1. Sig. Aat. 


gecondly, they examined me touching the gacra- 
ment of the altar, whether it was the very body 
of Chrergt or not? 


I ans8wered, that I thought it was both Christ's 
body. and also our body, as St. Paul teacheth us in 
1 Cor. X. For in that 1t is made one bread of many 
corns, it 1s called our body, which, being divers 
and many members, are ag880ciated and gathered to- 
gether into one fellowahip or body.  Likewise of the 
wine, which 1s gathered of many clusters of grapes, 
and 18 made Into one l1l1quor. But the agame bread 
again, in that it 1s broken, 1s the body of Christ:; 
delcaring his body to be broken and delivered unto 
death, to redeem us from our Iinlquitles. 


Fur thermore , in that the gacrament is distribu- 
ted, it is Chris t'asa body, silgnifying that as verily 
as the 8acrament 1s distributed unto us, 80 verily 
are Christ's body and the fruit of his pas 81on a1lg- 
tributed unto all faithful people. 

It 8hould be unnecessary to 8ay that Magon's book is 
not a gaatiaf actory 8ubatitute for Foxe, in s8pite of the au- 
thor's claims for it. Since Lit epecializes in doctrine, 1it 
retains almost no history, and very little blography. Like 


Bright 's, 1t was too bulky to 8ell cheaply, and probably con- 


tained too little of the original to appeal to those able to 


afford it. A 8econd edition was not called for until 1747, 
when an #enlarged edition, " two octavo volumes, _ 

I have not geen a copy of the 18th-century edition, but it 1s 
hard to believe that much enlarging would be practical in 


two octavo volumes. 


1. Foxe, V, 12. | = 
2. Dictionary of National Blography, article on Thomas Kagon. 
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John Taylor (1580-1653), "the water- poet," wrote 
among his other oddities a metrical version of Foxe, "The 
Book of Martyra." Of this tour de force the Short Title 
Catalogue reports two octavo editions, 1651 and 1609; the 


| 1 
Dictionary of National Blography tells of a "thumb-book"® 


edition (15 X 1 inch) in 1617, and 64 © reprints in 1609 
and 1765. The" poem was also included in Taylor's folio Works 
in 1690, The follo edition, which I have examined, had evi- 
dently been revised 8ince the Rn ee. publication, for 1t 
ment lons Charles I as king. The verses are reprinted in the 
3penser Society's edition of Taylor's works, 1869. Here 
Foxe's eccleaslaatical his tory 1s gummed up in 480 lines of 
imable pentameter in rhymed counlets. 

As Camomile growes better being trod, 

8o death and tortures draw more vnto God. 

« Foxe 18 not mentioned, nor is his book given its 
true title; but there is no doubt that Taylor is epltomizing 
Foxe; he devotes almost 50 lines to the "Proud Primacy of 
Popes, * which occurs only in' Foxe. The work poesesses little 
literary merit, and only a questionable religious value. 

Certain of the works of Samuel Clarke, though not 


exactly abridgments of Foxe, are 80 dependent upon the martyr- 


ology that they must be conaldered, not as Independent crea- 


1. Article on John Taylor. Ke 


% 

tions, but as satellite or derivative works. Samuel Clarke 
(1599-1685) was a radua te of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
In 1649 he became pastor of 8t. Bennet Fink, London, and 
held 8everal '8mall offices under the Purit an regime. In 
1649 he protegated agalngt the execution of the King. He was 
1665s in 1662, and apent the, remainder of his 11fe in 11t- 
erary purguilts. The Dictionary of Vational Biography calls 


him "a learned and industrious witer." The Wing l11ist con- 


tains 65 entries for him, in the fields of geogra my, blo- 
zraphy, and church history. Some of his works ran through 
four or five editions. v 

The period during whlch his work ehows a strong in- 
fluence of Foxe 1s a limited one, extending from 1646 to 


1652, while he was living In Threadneedle Street. The ear- 


lieat of the books in quest ton 1s A Mirrour or Looking Glasse 


both for Saints and Sinners, 1646, which belongs to the class 
of 11iterature gometimes called "judzrment®" books. It is k 
collection of zgeveral hundred s8tories ("about two thou gand 
Examples, ® gays the title page), culled from many 80 urces 

ana briefly reported, of God's mercies on his 8aints and Hs 


Judgments upon 8inners. With few exceptions the gources of 


TY. Probably the best-knowm work of this type Is Thomas Beard's 
Theatre of God's Judgements, London, 1597, which 1itaelf 
arew to 8ome extent upon the Acts and Monuments. See, for 
inatance, s8ig. E, ed. 1612, 
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his astories are indicated. About 120 of the items are 


from the Acts and Monuments. The exact number 18 unimpor- 


tant, and 1s not easlly determined becauae Clarke omits to 
give his Source for a few that are probably from Foxe but 
might have been found elaewhere. The nature of the book 


as & whole and of Clarke's indebtedneas to Foxe, can beat 


be 8homm by quotations 


George Scherter being for Religion condemned 
first to be beheaded, and then burnt; he told the 
people that he would give them a silgne that he 
dled a true Christlan; and when his head was cut 
off, his body falling upon the belly, lay 8till 
whilest one might leagurely eate an Egge, and 
then turned 1t 8elfe aoftly upon the beck, and * 
eros 8ed the right leg, and right arme over the 
left, whereby many of the apectatours were in- 
duced to belleve the Gogpel. - Act. & Mon. 


1 


Iohn Cooper a godly man in Queen Maries dayes 
was falsely, and maliciously accused of treason, 


for aneaking 8ome words agailnst the Queen, and 
accordingly executed; but one Grimwood (who had 
8worn falsely againat him) being shoyrtly after 
about his labour in the harvest, and in good health, 
guddenly his bowels fell out of his body, and 80 he 
died most miserably. Act. & Won. 


2 


William Gardiner an Eneliah Merchant, being pres- ' 
ent in Lisborne at the marriage of the Prince of 
Portugall to the King of Spaines daughter, and gee- 
ing the abominable Idolatry then used in the preg- 
ence of the King, and of all States there aasembled, 
he stepped to the Cardinal who was celebrating of 
Maas, and plucked the Cake out of his hand, and 
trampled Lit under his feet, and ov erthrew the Chal- 
1ce:; for which, by most exquislte torments, in an 


1. Sig. B7T. cf. Foxe, IV, o80. 
2. Sig. 07: cf. Foxe, VIII, 650 f. 
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horrible manner they put him to death by degrees, 
and then burned him; a sparke of whose fire, was 
driven a great way into one of the Kings aships 
lying in the haven, and congegumed it, and within 
halfe a.year after the new married Prince died, 
and the year after the King himself> also died, 
Act. and Mon: / 

1 : | 


This 1ittle octavo volume went through five editions 


by 1671. Many of the tales that Clarke uged, including the 


fPlrast of the above, came from the portions of the Acts and 


Monument s for which the source was Matthias Flaccius and 


Pantaleon, whose 8tories .FPoxe actepted too uncritically. 
Foxe, of courae, believed in "judgments" of this sort, and 
the agecond item quoted above 1s an example of the completely 
domestic legend of judgment, PREMIELIY accepted by Foxe 


after being carefully checked. In the Acts and Monument 8 


i1taelf, his 8tatements of auch cages are g8cattered through 
8Uuch large magses of text that they have little cumulative 


effect; gathered together in the Mirrour, with other ak from 


various 80ources, they are almost 8hocking to the modern 
reader. It 1s difficult to avoid forming an 'unecompl] imentary 
oPinilon of Clarke on the basis of this book... It is an indue- 
trious ant-heap of fact and fate, heaped up, with all the 


machinery of s8cholarship and all the outward signs of plety, 


1. Sig. ES; cf. Foxe, VI, 278- POT. 
2. See Anthony A Wood, Athenae Oxonilenses, TI, 789; Foxe I, 
7D f.; and Stype, Annals, I, 378, 


by one who appears to have been more widely read, more 


credulous, and Teas digcriminating than Foxe. His atyle 

18s undistingulahed and dull. All 1s erist that comes to 

his mill. Tf he finds an interesting or a curious fact, 

he will find or make a place for it in his book. Hlia one 
virtue, from a modern 8cholar 's viewpoint, 1s that he uagually 
names his Sources. This severe Judgment of Clarke is modi- 
fled 8omewhat by an inspection of some of his later books. 


Perhaps 1t was the compllation of the MiLlrrour that 


made Clarke aware of the wealth of material that lay open 
for the taking in the pages of Foxe. Soon thereafter he 
yroOGuUcEed a large collection of lives and two martyrologles, 


probably comniled concurrently, all of which drew heavily 


unon the Acts and Monuments. The firat of thege, his Marrow 


of Eccleslastical History, 1650, 1s migleadingly titled. 


It is in no sense Hhistory, but a collection of blographies, 
beginning with a life of Christ. I have examined 1t in the 
edition of 1675, In the first part of the book there are a 
total of 149 lives, of which gixteen -- those of Wielif, Huss, 
Jerome of Prague, John Frith, Thomas Bllney, William Tynaale, 
John Rogers. Laurence Saunders, John Hooper, Rowland Taylor, 
John Bredford, Nicholas Ridley, Hugh Latimer, John Philpot, 
Thomas Cranmer, and John Foxe -=- were drawn from the Acts and 


Monument s « That of Foxe was abstracted from the Life appended 


to the 1641 edition. The s1ixteen 11ves occupy a total of 70 


out of the 531 large follo pagea-of text. These lives 


are not merely influenced by Foxe. They are blographiles 


out of Foxe, in part verbatim, in part paraphrased, and 
8eem to contain no additions from any other gource. The 
principal change 1s the omigslon of much that Foxe inclu- 
aged. Mogst of the 11vesa are illugtrated by rather poor 
coppereplate portraits. The only acknowledgement Clarke 
made of his indebteaness la that he refers the reader to 
the "Book -of 'Martyrs for a treatise on infant baptism by 


4 


John Philpot. 


As an example of Clarke's method we may quote parallel 


pas8ages of Clarke and Foxe on Jerome of Prague: 


As 800n as he came thither, one called to him 

at his window, saying, Mr. Hierom, be congtant and 
fear not to suffer death for ry the Traths 8ake, of 
which when you were at 11berty you 41d Preach much 
$000 * To whom he anawere ruly brother, T do not 

ear death, &c. But the mans rigs vena coming to the 
man drove him away with strokes from the window. 
Pregently the Bishon of Rizen sent for Hierom, 
a8trongly bound with chains, both by the hands and 
Neck, and gent him to a Tower, where They tyed him 
fast to a great block, and his feet in the stocks, 
his hands being also made fast upon them, the block _. 
being ao high that he could by no means 81it there- 
on but his head must hang down-wards:; were als0 
they allowed him nothing but bread and water. 


But within eleven days, hanging 80 by the heels, 
he fell very s8sick; yet thus they kept him in Pri- 
80n a year wanting s8even Gays. 

2 


In the mean time, one of the friends of Master 
John Huss, looking in at a window of the refectory, 
ga1d unto him: WMaster Jerome." Then 8aid he, "You 
are welcome, my dear brother. * Then aald Peter un- 
to him, "Be conastant, and fear not to eauffer death 
for the truth 's sake, of which, when you were in 
times past at liberty, you 41d preach 80 much good- 
ne8s8."” Unto whom Jerome answered: "Truly, brother, 
I do not fear death; and forasmuch as we know that 
we have 8poken much thereof in times past, let us 
now 8ee what may be knowm or done in effect." By 
and by his keepers, coming to the window, threaten- 
ing him with etrokeas, did rut away the s8eaid Peter 
from the window of the clolster., 


» « «Then it dres towards evening, the archblahop 
of Riga 8ent certain of his gervants who led away 
Master Jerome, being s8trongly-bound with chains, 
both by the hands and by the neck, and kept him 80 
for certain hours. .When night drew on, they car- 
ried him unto a certain tower of the city, in 5St. 
Paul's churchyard, where tying him fast unto a 
great block, and his feet in the stocksa, his hands 
al8o being made fast unto them, they left him; were 
the block was 80 high, that he could by no means 81t 
thereupon, but that his head must hang downward... -. 


Master Jerome, unknown unto us whi ther he. was 
carried, lay in the aald tower two days and two 
nights, relieved only with bread and water.... 
Within eleven days after, ao hanging by the heels, 
he used 80 amall repast, that he fell 8ore 8lck 
even unto death. Wen he, living then in that cap- 
tivity and prison, desired to have a confeasor, 
they of the council denied that he ashould have any, 
untill guch time as by great importunity he obtained 
to have one; his friends being then there pregent 
in the game prisgon and tower, wherein he then lay 
by the 8pace of one year, lacking but g8even days. 


The 8econd part of the Marrow 1s concerned with 


Der Bonages not aetrictly eccleaslastical in their careers. 


Here we find 81x lives -=- those of Edward VI, Elizabeth, 


1. Foxe, 
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31r John Oldcastle, Zigca, Thomas Cromwell, and Lady Jane 
Grey -- drawn largely from Foxe. There are two slgnificant 
ailfferenceas between theaee lives and thore of the first part: 
Clarke cites his sources, and he claims to have congulted 
30me other. 8ource or aources, along with Foxe, for each of 
the 8ix lives. There can be no doubt, however, that Foxe 

was his principal source. For Elizabeth he used Foxe's 
Miraculous Pree8erwvatilon of the Lady £cabe ths” Yor her early 


1ife, and Speea's Hiatory for her reign as queen. 


The first of the two martyrologles appeared in 1651 .© 


It pretends to be a universaal martyrology. No English mar- 


tyra are incluaed, 


partly because they are most of them ao largely 
get dom by M. Fox,in his Book of Martyrs: but 
principally because I intend...to write a dig- 
tinet Book of them, wherein I ahall adde many 
things, and contract and methodize the reat, 80 
as to make it the more profitable to every Rea- 
der. 

s] 


This is the only reference to Foxe in the entire 
volume, except that the following lines in s8ome Ccommendatory 


vera8es by one El. Cl. may be a glance toward the Acts and 


Monument 8 : 


1. Foxe, VITI, 600-625. Re $ bn 


& + i Generall Martyrologle, contalning a collection of all 
the greatest nergecutilons whi ch have befallen the Church 
of Christ from the Creation to our present times, London, 


by A. M. for Thomas Underhill and John Rothwell, 1651. 
9s Sig. a2. 


Away long-winded Volumes, Times dGdigease; 

This Author doth our phansles better please. 

Large Books are endlease; but 'tils his deesilgn 

T'enclogse great Volumes in his single line. . 

1 
Clarke begins his book with a chapter on the O1d 

Teastament, and two on the Maccabees. His Btory of the ten 


early pergecutions of the Christlan church may be partly 


drawmm from Eugeblus.and other authoritles, . but he also con- 


gulted and used Foxe, as can be verified by a comparli son of 
2 
Clarke and Foxe' on St. Laurence or Romanus. Clarke's WPer- 


gecutions of the Chriatians in Persia" may be dram from the 
game 80urces Foxe uged. Some 8ections of it, when compared 
with Foxe, read like an independent translation; but other 


places clearly 8how that Clarke consulted Foxe: 


">< 


This accugation being belleved, they were both 
condemned, and with a Saw cut in sunder by the 
middle, whose quarters were hung upon 'stakeas, the 
Queen going betwixt them, thinking thereby to be 
freed of her aslcknease. 

4 

This accusation being received and belleved, 
innocent Tarbula, and the two others, were Con=- 
demned, and with a esaw cut in sunder by the mid- 
ale; whose quarters were then hanged upon stakes, 
the queen going between them, thinking thereby 
to be delivered of her slckneas. 

5 


318g. asT, 
31g. I1; cf. Foxe, I, 208, 

31g. K4 - L1; cf. Foxe, T, 260-262, 
31g. L4Y., 

Foxe, I, 289, 


Clarke gives his sources for this chapter as "Eugebius, 


Socrates Scholast., Evagrius, Nicepho. Theod. the Imperial 
Ls + 
Historle, and the Magd. Historile." He does not mention his 


indebtedneass to Foxe., 

What 1s sald above of the chapter on the Peralan 
nerg8ecutilons is true also of that on the pereecution under 
Julian the Apostate. Clarke gives his sources as "the 


Imperial Hilstory, and Socrates Scholasticus, Theodor, and 


the Magd. Hist. Cent. 4." Comparigson of texts ahows again 
that Clarke uaed Foxe, but d1d not depend upon him ————.. 
Hlgs chapter on the pergecutions in Italy is also indebted 
to Foxe. He reproquces a g8mall part of the letter of Pompon=- 
lus Algerius, obviously drawing upon Foxe for his transla- 
lon. Clarke's lack of aigcrimination 1s evident in the fact 
that he quotes merely the firast part of the letter, passing 
over the finer and more 81legnificant portions that come farther 
along. He geems to have little interest in spiritual or doc- 
trinal matters; he 1s interested merely in the more 8pectacular 
physlcal aspects of martyrdom. 

His account of the martyrdom of William Gardiner in 


4 
Portugal 1s all from Poxe., In the s8ame Chapter Clarke re- 


I. Sig. MI, 

"-P 51g. "i 48 M3", ef, Foxe, I, 286 f., 

3. Sig. HhsS: cf. Foxe, IV, 467-471; gee also below, PP. 474-476. 
4, Sig. IilY _ 2V., cf. Foxe, VI, 278-281; 8ee als0o above, 

PP. 159 f., 


4 


-167= 


peats, from Foxe, the gtory of the martyrdom of a Christlan 
Jew In Very = Yigg 

Much of Clarke's account of the pergecutions in Ger- 
many was probably independently drawn from the game gources 
Foxe-u8ed. In fact, there are algns that he congsulted 8tLill 
other a8ources to fill out the historical background. Never- 
theless, his atories of Henry Voes and John Eg8ch, Henry 
Zutphen, and Peter Spengler are almost certainly abstracted 
from Foxe. We 8hould probably add to this list the egstory 
of Wolfgang mt” 

On the Donatists, on the "Arrian Vandals" in Africa, 
and on the Waldenges and Albigenses, Clarke is not indebted 


to Foxe. His 'account of the latter, he 8ays, was Wocollected 


of Cades 
Z 
Juatification of the Church of England." His chapter on the 


pera8ecution of the church in Bohemla 18 not from Foxe, nor 
that on the Dperaecution in Spain, though gome 8ligeht simillari- 
ties in language 8uggeat that he may have congulted the Acts 


| - 
and Monuments on the martyrdom of Nicholas Burton. He cites 


no gources here. Again, Clarke's chapter on the Low Countries 


may be, in general, taken independently from Foxe's gources; 


1. Sig. I12Y). cf. Foxe, IV, 555. 
3ig. I15 - Kkl; cf. Foxe, IV, 349-360, 366-369, 373, 
Sig. VIY. 
31g. Gg2" - 3; cf. Foxe, VIII, 515 f. 


. 


\ 


but the s8tory of Giles Tilleman, Judged by its phraseology, 
was abstracted from hs, 8o also is the atory of John 
Castellane in the chapter on the pergecutions in nike Ag 
Clarke carries his history on into the 17th century, and 
obviously his treatment of later times 1s not from Foxe, 
though eome of it -- for instance, the atory of persecutions 


at Lille and that of John Herwin -- 1s from the Continuation 


that was added to the Acta and Monuments in the edition of 
s) 


1652. 


4 


In 1652 Clarke's English Martyrology was published. 


In the previous volume he had not admitted that he had bor- 
rowed from Foxe; here, in his addreas "To the Candid and 
Chri stilan Reader, ® he makes claims very 8imilar to those of 


Thomas Magon *» 


Some may think this labour of mine 8guperfluous, 
becaugse these things have beene 80 largely, and 
fully handled by that faithfull, and 1] aborilous 
gervant of Christ, Master Fox in his Acts and Monu- 
ments. But 8uch may be pleased to take notice, 
that Master Pox writes not only a Martyrologie, 
but a generall History of the Church; 80 that had 
I onely gathered together what l1eth dispersed, 
and gcattered in those three great Volumes of his 
concerning this egub) ect, I a8uppose my pailnes would 
not have been accounted (at least by some) ugelesse: 
But begsides, IT have turned over many other Authors, 


. Sig. Kks; of. Foxe, IV, 382 fk. 

2. S1g. O0o2; cf. Foxe, IV, 562-9569, 

» Sig. L1I2V- 4V, MmlV; cf. Foxe, ed. 16362 or 1641, III, 
81g. B4, D3V- 4V, 1; 

4, A Martyrologie, contailning a collection of all the perae- 
cutions which have befallen the Church of England aince 
the firs t plantat lon of the Gospel to the end of Queen 
Mariles reign. Printed by T. Ratcliffe and E. Mottershed, 
and are to be aold by John Browne, 1652. 


out of whom I have aupplied what was wanting 
in Master Foxe, and (I think) made this Hist- 
ory of the Peraecutions of the English Church 
more complete then ever 1t was I I con=- 
81dered also that in these times many want 
money to buy, and leagure to reade larger Vol- 
umes, who yet may finde both money, and time to 
purchase, and peruse 80 amall a Volume as this 
18. 

1 


In a lengthy congeratulatory poem by one Thomas 


Dugard, we find these lines: 


Bleagsed be God for that full Pen 

Of Reverend Fox, that Man of men. 

A man inspir'd by him that had 

An Inkhorn by his s1de, and made 
Marks in his. Mourners Fronts, to free 
Them from approaching misery. 

A Fox, whom that Quaternion 

Of Beasts, discribed by St. John, 

8o full of eyes, rejoyc'd to see 
Aaded to their aociety. 


Bleased be God for this faire hand 
Of Reverend Clark, that can command 
Many voluminous Books to come 
Into one neat Compendium. 
Our Martyrs here he doth present 
Epitomiz'd; what's his intent? 
To pleasure guch as cannot buy 
The greater Martyrology. 
And guch as lelgsure want to reade 
What 's largely there historied. 
Al8o t'inflame the CHIll, and bring 
To stedfastnease the wavering. 

-o W 


Dugard writes here as if the book were an acknowledged abridg- 


ment of Foxe. The 8mall place he gives to the didactic mo- 


*tive, appending it as if by an afterthought, is als0 silgni- 


I. Mt a 
. 2. Sig. a3, 


ficant. Clarke 1ists as his sources 


Bede 's History of the Church of England. 

Dr. Usher's Antiquitates Feccles. Britanicarum. 
Book of Martyrs. 

Hollinshedals Wcities. 

3peed's Chronicles. 

Daniel 's Chronicle. 

31r Richard Baker 's Chronicle. 


And divers old Chronicles. 
1 


It 18 worth noting that, except-for his uaual group of 


appended Lives, he ends his book where the Acts and Monument 8 


ends. 


When I first undertook this work, my desire was 
to have Continued the History to our own times, by 
adding the pereecution of many famous, and holy 
Miniaters, and Christians under the Prelates, egome=- 
thing whereof 1s touched in sundry of their Lives 
which I have published: but being not astrengthened 
by authority to call for the Records belonging to 
the High Commission, and to other of the Bishops 
Courts, and wanting intelligence from private hands, 
I mm neceasitated to leave That work to aome other 
that can better performne it, 

2 


He aid not exnmain wy he could not have gone on to 
a later date uging Holinshed, and Speed, and Baker as his 
30uUrces., The truth is that the material dram from theae other 


89Uurces 1s negligible, ani that the book 1s eubstantially a 


dlgeat of Foxe. Even in the cha pter on "God's Judgement upon 
bs; | 
Pergecutors,* where considering his work in the Mirrour we 


Is BIR GET 
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might expect him to strike out for himaelf, he depends s8olely, 


upon Foxe. He gives 58 pages to the neriod before Henry VIIT, 
and approximately 240 pages to events after the beginning of 
that relgn. This 1s an even greater ratio for the later per- 
lod than we find in Foxe; for the greater part of his book, 


then, Bede, Uagher, Daniel, "and divers old Chronicles®* would 
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be of no use to him. It may be that he drew upon these other 


30urces for the chapters dealing with early Englieh history, 
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though much of this also he micht have gotten from Foxe. 


u—T Ct een 


His atatement of Ethelbert's converailon and tolera- 


$onnkns® 


tion may Serve as an exampley 


The King alao at length having well considered 
their manner of life, and moved with the miractes 
that God was pleased to worke by them, heard them 
the more willingly, and at length through their 
Ministry, and example in their holy lives, he was 
converted, and Bapt 1zed Anno Christi 586. and of 
his age 36. By whose example multitudes flocked 
to their Miniatry, and being Baptized were daily 
added to the Church of Christ. The king forced 
none to it, but did mos t esteem and imbrace those 
of his Subjects that did willingly off er them- 
8elves. | 

1 


For the greater part of its length, the book conslsts 
merely of 8elections from Poxe, frequently verbatim, frequently 
paraphrased and compreased. Here and there we find a pagrage 
where Clarke has actually expanded the original -- in words 


only -=- in the procesgs of rewriting: 


1. 831g. 02; cf. Foxe, T, 330; aee algo below, pp. 455, 459, 


, , 


Edward Grew Minigter at a tow called Broke, 
vvas by the malice of his adversaries enforced 
to fly from his habitation; and though very aged, 
yet to travell up and dom for the keeping of a 
good conecience. At last, notwithstanding his 
circumapection, he was apprehended, and carried 
to Colchester Castle, where he remained a prison- 
er Till the coming of Q. Elizabeth of happy mem- 
ory, by vvhich means he vvas released., 

1 

Moreover, there was one Edward Grew, priest 
and Appline his wife, compelled to fly from 
their dwelling at a town called Broke;' and the 
man being very aged, travelled abroad to keep a 
good congclences. 


At the last, he was Taken and laid in Col- 
cheater Castle, where he remained till Queen 
Elizabeth came to her regal 8eat, and by the/ 
alteration of religion he was delivered. 

2 


Considered as what 1t actually 1s rather than what 


it 18 claimed to be, the Engliah Martyrology has 8ome e8mall 


merit. Opinion might differ whether this or Mason's Christ 's 


Vietorie was the better book. The latter 1s somewhat fuller, 


and preferable for diguaslon of doctrine: Clarke's book 1s 
nore popular in tone and in the selection of contents; he 
overlooks no opportunity to dwell upon the physical sufferings 
of the martyrs. But no second edition of this book was ever 


called for, though his General Martyrology went through four 


by 1677. We may conclude that this, like the other abridg=- 
ments of Poxe, was no gerious handicap to the popularity of 


the Acts and Monuments. 


I. Sig. LIST. 
2. Foxe, VIII, 5385. 


"It 1s well known," 8a1d Laud, "how easilly Abridg- 


ments, by their Brevity and their Cheapness, in short time 
work out the Authors Ges + Dia the abridements in 
any degree hinder the 8ale of the large volumes? The evi- 
dence 1s Iinconclusive and to geome extent contradictory. 


After 1589, the date of the firat abridgment, the average 


interval between editions of the large work was twice as 
great as 1t had been before that date. We must allow for 


8aturation of the market by old coples; on the other hand 


we must remember that during the neriod from 1589. to 1641 
the book achieved the peak of its popularity and influence. 
Between the a8ixth and azeventh editions 6, 000 copies of 
abridgments -- Cotton's and Mason 's wil were marketed, and 

a new editil a was not required for. 22 years. But between 
the eeventh and eighth editions 6,000 copies or more of Cot- 
ton's book were printed, and yet only nine years pagsed be- 
fore the eighth edition of the large book. The truth 1s, 

of course, that many other forces were at work to influence 
the demand for Foxe: it 1s my own opinion that, whatever 


abridgments might do to the sale of other books, they had 


1ittle or no effect unon the Acts and Monuments, chiefly 


because no one 8solved the problem of how to produce an 


abridgment that would be cheap and at the game time 8atis- 


factory. 


1. See below, Þ. Io, 


IX 


THE BOOK'S INFLUENCE UPON CHRONICLES AND .HISTORIES 


Foxe's book was many things in one. It was in part 
religlous and political propaganda, in part Protestant haglo- 
graphy, in part eccleslastical polemics; but more than any 
of theae it was a chronicle In the 16th-century' sense of 
that term. Tt was, in other words, hiestory as the Elizabe=- 
thans were accustomed to write it and read it. The typical 
chronicler was uncritical of his material to a degree a8hock- 
ung to a modern 8student, and he showed a vasat eredulity and 
love' of the miraculous. PFoxe displays the game tendencies. 


Within the limits of his credulity there 1s room for many 


\ 
things, including the legend that Joseph of Arimathea came 
1 


to Britain, and 


»- « that which I found in a certain o1d chron=- 
i1cle prophesied and written in the latter end of 
a book; which book was written, as 1it seemeth, 
by a monk of Dover, and remaineth yet in the cus- 
tody of William Cary, a citizen of London; alleg-. 
ing the prophecy of one Hayncard, a Greyfriar, 
that Antichriat 8hould be born the year from the 
nativity of Chriat 1260. 

2 


2. II, 726. 


Or even more in the common vein of the chr miclery; 
he”. 

Here is to be noted by way of astory, that up- 
on the fifteenth day of the e8ald month, being 
Thura8day, there were geen within the city of Lon- 
don, about nine of the clock in the forenoon, 
gtrange a8ights. There were geen two auns both 
ghining at once, the one a pretty good way dig- 
tant from the other. At the game time was als 
8een a rainbow turned contrary, and a great deal 
higher than hath been accugtomed. The common 
gtanding of the' rainbow is thus /\,, but this 
8tood thus LJ) , with the head downward, and the 
feet as it were upward. Both theaee aslghtse were 
8een as well at Wegtminaster, in Cheapside, and 
on the 8outh s1de of Paul's, as in very many 
other places; and that by a great number of hon=- 
eat men. Also certain aldermen went out of the 
Guildhall, to behold the sizcht. 

1 


There are, however, limits to Foxe's credulity; he 
does not, for instance, accept the Arthurian legend as all 


truese 


Touching certain of his great victories and 
conmuests, not only over this land, but alsao over 
all Euro ve, I judge them more fabulous than that 
any credit ahould be given unto them; and more 
worthy to be Joined with the Iliads of Homer than 
to have place in any eccleslilastical history. 

2 


Another common weakness of the chroniclers was thelr 


over-willingneas to borrow from each other. They all leaned 
— 


heavily upon previous historians, gelecting what 8uited their 


. VT, 543 f. William Prynne found this Incident wor thy of 
quotation at length in his Queneh=-coale, 1697, p. 318 f., 
2.14, 


purPo8es or tastes, gometimes indicating their g8ources 

and gometimes not. That 1s a very good method for per- 
petuating errors, eapecially with writers as error-ridden 
and credulous as these.were. As for Poxe, it 18 no part 

of the present 8tudy to inveatigate his aources, but a llst 
of them would include, probably, every h1istory of England 
that had been written up to that time. It is fair to add 
that at tlmes Foxe went beyond this practice of feeding up- 
on his predeces88ors, and made extensive investigations of 
yprimary 8ources, Letters, documents, and the accounts of 
eye-wl tnesses and participants make up a considerable part 


of his book. Burnet pays him a compliment in this regard: 


And as for Fox I make a great difference be- 
tween relying upon what he writes barely upon 
report (which I never do) and relying upon 8ome 
registers, of which he made abgtracts. For hav- 
ing obseyrved an exact fidelity in all that he 
took out of auch registers as do yet remain, I 
have reason to depend-on 8uch abaetracts as he 
gives of registers that are now destroyed. He 
might be too credulous in writing such things as 
were brought to him by report; -and in theeeTl do 
not depend on him; but he was known to be = man 
of probity; =o T may well belleve what he dellv- 
ers from a record, though that happens now to 
be lost. 

1 


Moat of the ehroniclers wrote their histories in 
the form of annals, reporting each event in the year in which 


1t occurred. Poxe followed this clumay method to gome extent, 


T. History of the Reformation, ed. 1865, T, 576; 


but modified it by inserting extenailve passages that — 
not annalistic. Examrles may be found in the large number 
of 11ves he included, many of” them quite lengthy. 

It is difficult to characterize the atyle of most 
ehronielers becauge one never knows whether a given pass8age 
is the man's own work or merely gomething he has copied from 
3omeone else. The Tet LEM one receives from the 


chronicles 1s of a style ugually formless, often diffuse, 


gometimes unforgivably-clumsy. Pedestrian 1s perhaps a 


© 


3l1ightly charitable word for it. Holinghed may occaslonally 
achieve an easy dignity or a moment of colloquial force; but 
not untLl Speed do we find a real attempt to wite a whole 
history In | g60mething near a unified a8tyle. Foxe 18 perhaps 
a8 great a ainner in this regspect as any chronicler of his 
century. The npaagsare quoted above, about the "atrange 
3ights, "lis, I 8hould Judge, not his own words; Lit reads 
1ike one of the Journalistic pamphlets or broadsides of the 
perlod. Foxe's 19th-century editors have taken a step for- 
ward by printing in a als tinetilve type tho sxe portions of the 
book that are obviously not original with Foxe; but it is 


not always posslble to make the digtinction clearly, and the 
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editors were not infallible in their knowledge. We know by 
his prefaces and other paas8ages indisputably his own that 


Foxe 18 capable of rising to levels of dignity and force: 


1. See above, D. 17D. 


Among other rough storms and bloigterous [s1ic] 
pergecutions which we have passed through seince. 
the beginning of this history, wading also through 
dangerous tempests of king Henry 's time (as being 
come out from the rocks and waves of a terrible 
gea), now we have brought the course of this story, 
through the goodnegs and aupportation of Christ 
our Lord, to the mild and halcyon days of king Ed- 
ward the Sixth; as into a haven of fairer and 
calmer weather. For like as the aeas, 80 als the 
land, oft times hath his rages and also tranquill- 
ity. | 

1 


We may distinguish in Foxe himself aeveral s8tyles: 
a preaching, or propagandistic atyle; a polemical style: 
the didactic gtyle of gome of his: more formal POOR. but 
when he 1s writing Hhistory his style is as formless and 
' protean as that of any chronicler. There 18 no point in 
quoting an example; Foxe's histor lcal style is thoroughly. 


heterogeneous, 


In general we may 8ay, then, that Foxe 8hould be 


classed as a chronicler; that he had the faults and weak- 


nea88es of the chroniclers. It is fair to say that he had 
their virtues also. TIf they were industrous, he was more 
30; his was the longest chronicle of all. All the chronicles 
how a highly developed patriotiem; it is, in a very real 


8enae, their raison d'etre., Though we never find reagon to 


doubt Foxe's patriotiem, his zeal has another main object; 


his real country is the Church of Chrisat. The reaeulting 


\o: 7, 697. 
2. See, for instance, his 11fe of Cranmer, VIII, 2-91. 


* 


8pPirlt as it ahows in his pages 1s gurprisingly similar 


to that of the other chroniclers, though stronger. They 
made a religion of patriotism, he a patriotiem of religlon. 
They wrote the hiatory of one country, he the history of 
the Church in many countries. We need not add that his de- 
81gn 18 not complete, or that the work lacks proport lon; 
for it is one of the principal virtues of his book, from 
our viewoint, that he wote mos t extensively and in great- 
egt detail on the period of his om lifetime, for which wit- 
nea8g8es and reliable records were avallable to him. Almost 
five-eilghths of his book 1s concerned with the period after 
the acceaes8ion of Henry VIII. In this he was more like Ed- 
ward Hall than 11ike the historians of his own generation. 
From our vie woint his treatment of the earlier periods 1s 
of couparativel y 1ittle value as history. That would not 
neces88arlly be true in the time for which Foxe wrote, for 
he 8upplled a real need for a connected church his tory with 
A Protcetant viewpoint. As ant -0athetto propaganda the 
earller gections of the work are fully as effective as the 
later. 

We 8hall now examine, as briefly as may be, the prin- 
cipal ehronicles that were written after Foxe's first Ing- 


118h edition, with a view to determining what use they made 


of the Acta and Monuments as a 3OUrce. 


GRAFTON 
Richard Grafton, more than any other chronicler 
of the reformation period, including even Foxe, took an 
active part in the events of his time. His share in the 
reformation was large enough to be recorded by Foxe bn the 


Acts and Monuments. Originally a grocer, he was instrumen=- 


tal in publishing the go-called Matthews Bible, the first 
edition of which, says Foxe, was printed "at Hamburgh about 
Ac D«. 1627, A later edition in mocesas of printing at 
Paris was conflecated by the authoritles; Grafton and his 
vartner Whitchurch brought the mole e8hop, letter, press, 
printers and all, to London to finieh the impress1lon. "There 
they became printers themselves, which before they never in- 
tended, " Foxe CTT Grafton's first chronicle was Har- 
ding's, which he reprinted and brought up to date. After the 
fall of his protector Cromwell, he was in trouble with the 
authorities becauae of certain things he had 6 i In 
1541, he and Whitchurch were 8uspected "not to have been 
oi 


Grafton appears to have PPOaper ed in his new profeg- 


V, 410; but 8ee Darlow and Moule, Higtorical Catalogue of 
Printed Bibles, I, 15. See also the Dictionar of FM 
BLography , article on Grafton, which says 1t was printed 

at Antwerp. This account differs in gome other minor par- 
tlculars from that given by Foxe. 

V, 411, 

V, 412, 


V, 448, 


4ton. He was the printer of the 15483 edition of Hall's 


word, to aeome extent its aut hor. He was King's Printer 
under Edward, and printed the first Book of Common Prayer 


in 1549, He algo printed the proclamation: for the Lill- 
3tarred Queen Jane, and for this fault was impris8oned by. 
Mary. He was among those exempted from Mary 's general Par. 
don of October 1, 15585, but was released later. He 5eems n ot 
to have regumed printing after this time. His owmm chronicles 
are two: a brief gummary or abridgment of English history, 

an octavo firast printed by Tottel in 1562: and the follo 


Chronicle at Large, first printed in 1578 and reprinted the 


following year. 


Grafton's Chronicle at Large does not include Foxe 


among the eources listed on the verao of the title Pages. 
Nevertheless, he laid Foxe under tribute when it auilted him 

' to do 80. He used the martyrologtst in his account of Richard 
I, particularly in telling of the preparations for Richard's 


2 
Journey to the Holy Land and of his captivity. Most of 


TThe greatest part of the aame was mine om Chronicle, 
and written with mine om hand." -- Grafton, "To the 


Reader," in Abridgment of the Chronicles, -1570, aig. T4". 
See also Foxe, Fre, 3977, 


The principal s8cource for both writers of informat lon 
about Richard was probably Hoveden's Latin Chronica 
(8ee ed. Stubbs, 1870, III, pagssim), but eimilarities 


of language are 8ufficient to establish that Grafton con- 
gulted Foxe: [cont. on next page] 


Grafton's account of the reign of King John 1s directly 


from Foxe. He abridred the Foxe account here and there, 
and aqaded a few ahort passages from other BOU ICC8., He 
ugually names his other authorities ("as gayeth Fabian; 
"ag gayeth Reynulphe."), but he does not name Foxe: He als0 
u8es Foxe at the beginning of his account of the reign of 
Henry 111. In zeneral , however, Grafton takea little from 
Foxe. Hall 1is his chief source for the period covered by 
the Union. His ugual method and 8omething of his prineiple 


of gelection can be 8een in his treatment of the eatory of 


ONLY s 
Foxe, ed. 1563, 81g. 15”; 


At that time it appeareth that -theae taxes, tolles, 
exactions, and aubseydles, el ther were not knowen, or 
not 80 muche had then in vsee, by reagon wherof” this 
kyng was dryuen to make o ther 8Mifte, by sellyng” 
Lordahyppes, castels, offices, liberties, priulleges, 
by 8hoprikes &c, And as he 8aild him 8elfe, he wold 
haue 801d London also, 1if he could haue founde any 
able to bye it. 


Grafton, ed. 1569, 81g. H2: 


At that time it appereth that taxes, tolles, exact- 
ions, and g8ubsidies, eyther were not knowen, -or not 80 
much then had in vse as of late tymes they haue bene: 
By reag8on whereof, this king was driven to make other 
8hift, by sellyng Lordehirps, Castels, Offices, Liber- 
tiles, Priulleges, Bishoprikea, &c. And as he 8ayd him- 
8elfe, he woulde haue golde London also, if he coulde 
haue found any able to buy 1t. 


1. Grafton, 81g. I1-KS:;' Foxe, IT, 3519-342. See also below, 
D. 248-254, 
2. Grafton, 81g. K6; Foxe, II, 345 f. 
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3ir John Olacastle: 


And in this firest year, Sir John Oldeastle, 
which by his wife was called Lord Cobham...was 
accus8ed.. .of hereegy. But for that I have not 
purpo8ed in this History to wite of any matter 
that anpecial ly coneerneth religion, I will there- 
fore refer you to the book of Monuments of the 
Church, where the whole history of this gentle- 
man and many othas is at large deaecribed and- 8et 
forth. And in like manner followeth in the 8aid 
book the whole Hhietory. of Sir Robert Acton, Brown, 
Beverley, and divers oth era. 

1 


He 81milarly refers the reader to Foxe for information on 
ne the death of POTS. ini RLehard WS, the S1x 
Arete: va reform of religion under Edward __ the per- 
8ecutions under a the trials of Cpranmer, Ridley, and 
La and the death of a. It 1s possLible that 


other passages in Grafton's account of the reign of Edward 
are influenced by Foxe. The account of the death of the Duke 


10 
of Someraet contains pas8ages parallel with Foxe. The 


orayer of Edward on his deathbed 1s gubstantially the game 
Ll 


as that given in Foxe. Similarly, in the account of Mary 's 


1. Grafton, QaTl”; Foxe, III, 3?T-dot; 
Grafton, ' Qal?Y; Foxe, 


V- PFoxe, II 
Grafton! 918; 294; Foxe, IV, 185-205, 


Grafton, . 586): Foxe, V, 262-265, 440-455, 


Grafton, 5V4: Foxe, V, 697 to VI, 355, 
Grafton, 6A6: Foxe, VI, 3589 to VIII, 664, 
Grafton, 6B4%, Foxe, VI, 439-520, 525-536. 
Grafton, 604-5; Foxe, VI, 89 f., 

Grafton, 546 ff; Foxe, VI, 291-297, 

11. Grafton, 6A3Y. Foxe, VI, 352, 


reign, Graf ton's story of the death of Lady Jane may 

come from Foxe in Sos Cardinal Pole's oration to Par- 
11i1ament and the enaeuling lnterchange are nearly the game 
in Foxe and reid. But Grafton, as ugual, clites no 
80uU Tees for. any of these pa 88Ages, and g8lince the period 
WAR well documented, we cannot be gure he coneulted the 


Acts and Monuments. 


Graf ton 's ootavo abridgment- does not rligorously 


avoid digcusslon of things religious and ecclesiastical. 


It econtalns, for inatance, a paragraph on the disputation 
o 


at Paul's in 1553, and sgomething more than a page on the 
& 


di8putations of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer at Oxf ord. 
31nce the whole book 1s very tightly egummarized, 1t 1s 1im- 
pos8s8l1Me to know whether the author consulted Foxe, though 
1t 18 reagonable to asgume that he d1d 80, 

Grafton us8ed Foxe about as often as he ua8ed any 
80urce other than Hall: and he ilnstituted the practice, 
which was followed by most chroniclers after hin, of 8aVling 
his om space by referring his readers to Foxe, the acknow- | 


1edged Specialiat in things ecclesiaatical. 


T. Grafton, sig. 634: Foxe, VI, 423-425, 
So Grafton, 81g. 6C1V -2Y, Foxe, VI, 568-572, 
9. Sig. X4', 

4. Sig. X7Y - 87, 


STOW 


John Stow, who as we 8shall see contributed heavily 
to Holinshed's Chronicle, publighed three works of his own 


during his lifetime, and all three continued to be publighed 
with edltortal additions after his death in 1605, He appears 
to have avoided ecclesglastical matters as completely as he 
could, and he reports in his works almost nothing concern- 


ing the religious turmoil of his own century. His firat work, 


the Summary, which went through 14 editions between 1565 and 
1618, shows no s1lgn whatever that he was aware of Foxe. Even 
the martyrdoms of auch men as Ridley and Latimer are treated 
with almost statistical coldness. He appears to have applied 
11 terally Grafton's dictum that "T have not purposed in this 
NICE to write of any matter that 8pecilally concerneth rell- 


Z1o0N . * 5 


of England, 1580, known after the first 


edition as the Annals of England, went through 81x editions by 


1691, It contains no 'rLeference to Foxe, and in general main- 
tains the s8ame aloof policy toward eccleslastical matters 
that was ghown in the Summary « The Survey of London, his 
1last work, was publighed first in 1598, and again in 1609; 
after his death, under the editorship of Anthony Munday, the 


1. Grafton, Chronicle at Large, sig. Qal”. 


— 


book was enlarged for a new edition in 1618. Wen Munday 
died other editors took over the wrk,\ and the book con- 
tinued to be published at intervals even into the 18th cent- 
Wy, This book contains a reference to the Acts and Monu=- 
ments, though on a matter of eamall lmportance, In Anthony 


Munday 's edition Foxe's name a8tands in the 118t of 80U Tees, 


and Foxe's epitaph and his place of burial in St. Giles, 
5 


Cripplegate, are gscrupulously noted. But this 1s all of 


Foxe we find in the works of Stow. It may be s1ignificant 


that Pars8ons the Jegeuilt, when he wished to cite a Chronicle, 


choge Stow's. See his Warn-word, 1602, passim. 


HOLINSHED 


The original edition of Holinshed's Chronicles in 
1577 1l1is8ts the name of John Foxe without comment among "The. 


names of authors from whom this History of England 1s collect- 
4 
ed." It is clear from his 11ist that Holinszhed considered not 


Foxe, but Stow, his most important source, for to Stow's name 


alone in the 118t he added a comnent : 


-- « oy whose diligent collected 8ummary I have 
been not only aided, but alaso by divers rare monu=- 
ments, ancient writers, and necessary register Books 
of his, which he hath lent me out of his om hk 


1. 1538, 1720, 1744, 1755, 1754, 
2. Stow, ed. 1598, Þp. 302. 

3, Ed. 1618, Þ. 542 f. 

4. Sig. YG. 

5. Sig. NG), 


A quantitative analysls of the text, 1f that were worth 
while, would probably 8how that Stow had contributed a 

great er bulk to the work than any other 8ingle author. Such 
an analysis would algo ghow, however, that Foxe was among 

the major contributors. A total of 3D times In the course 
of the History of England, Foxe 18 cited in the margin, men- 
tloned as a s80urce in the text, or obvinusly laid under Erid- 
ute. The matters borrowed from Foxe are ugually events from 
eccleslastical history. Foxe, however, as we know, did not 


confine himaeelf narrowly to his field. We find among Hollins 


ghead 's borrowings. from the Acts and Monuments not only the 
3 1 
8torles of 3t. Alban and Richard Mekin, martyrs, but auch 


3ecular matters as the oration of William, Earl of Pembroke, 
2 | 
at the coronation of Henry III; a suggestion that the Earl 


of March was reeponsible for the Queen-mother's unborn child; 
| 4 


and an account of the execution of Somerset. 


Occas8lonally Holinshed refers the reader to Foxe, 


in Grafton's manner, for further informat lon on a 8ubject 
which he himself treats briefly. We find, among the margin=- 
alla, 


VN 


Jee more hereof in the book of Acte and Monu- 
ments get forth by M. Foxe vol 1 leafe _ 


1. Hollnganed, , ; ,<O9OL; FOXEe, , p- Tp-9 
2. Holinshed, Foxe, II, 343. 

9. Holinshed, Foxe, II, 670, 

4, Holinghed, Foxe, VI, 295 ff. 

5. I, 224. 


The same treatment, without marginal reference, 18 accord- 


ed to the etory of the attempts to put dom Wiclif's does- 
trine!} 
Wat he brought to paas, in the Book of Acta "” 
and monuments set forth by master Foxe, ye may 
find at large. 
: 1 
| Holinshed also refers the reader to Foxe for information 
about Thomas Lord dranealL., Queen Anne bu 4g and the dispu- 
tation at Paul's in 1233.” It is clear that he, like Grafton, 
looked upon Foxe as a 80urce availlable not only to himeelf but to 
any of his readers. Since he frequently gives page citations, 
1t 18 a silmple matter to determine that he used the 1570 
edition of Foxe. 


The - 1587 edition of the Chrontcle, published after 


Holinghed's death, cmnasisted of the original work with con- 
31derable additions and interpolations by a group of editors, 
of whom Abraham Fleming, 1f we may Judge by the text, was the 
mogt active. Fleming took his editorial dut ies 8eriously, even 
to the extent of going through Holinshed's work and citing 
30urces where the author had failed to do 80. He called atten- 
tion by marginal notes, or by statements interwoven into the 


text, to geven pasgages for which Holinshed had not. acknow- 


Pd <1 "i 
2. II, 15%. 
3. II, 1565. 
4. If, 4723. 


| Ip | 
ledged his indebtedneas to Foxe. And he adgaed a total 


of 21 new passages from[Foxe, gome of them entirely 2 oak 
ject matter, and gome extensions of former borrowings. 


Typical of the new materi2) added 1s the "Troubles of Eliza- 
"0 
beth, * taken entire from Foxe. Of o14 borrowings augmen=- 


ted the execution of Somerget may 8erve as an example; 
4 
Holinghed had used Poxe freely on this aubjJect, and Fleming 
5 
greatly increased the debt. 


Throughout his pages, Holinshed ghow ed a gtrong Pro- 
teatant blas. SING 18 even more ouT SPOTEenLly antl-Roman ., 
We need not aagume that the Protestantiam came from Foxe. 
But -- though I do: not wigh to press the point -- the idea 
of expregsing religious convictions 80 vigorously may have 


been guggested by the uge of gBuch 8ources as Foxe and Bale. 


1. Ed. 1587, : 
11891. 

2. III, 944, 973, 1068, 1100, 1101, 1120. (3), 1126, 1127, 
1130 (2), 1131, 1142, 1145, 1151 Fs, LIT Toy 1180, 
1184, 1186, 1225, 

Os Holinghed, ITI, 1151 ff. Foxe, VIII, 600-625; see also 
below, PP. 503-31. 

4, Ed. 1577, II, 1710, 

5. Ed. wind, III, 1068; Foxe, VI, 291-295, 

©. The Cambridge HLator of English LLterature, in digcugs- 
Ing Ganbridge Migtory of be 8ays8: 


The popularity which the work achieved 1s not 
gurprising. The s8imple citizen found in its pa- 
ges the panegyric of England which was grateful 
to his patriotism. The poet agought therein, and 
Bought not in vain, a present inspiration. "Mas- 
ter Holinshed, " gaid Spenser, "hath much fur- 
thered and advantaged me. * Shakeaspeare borrowed 
from its pages the gubstance of his historical 
plays, and...d1id not disdain to turn his rugzed 
pros8e into matchless verse. " 


[Cont. on next page. ] 


KNOX 


John Knox, contemporary and fellow-exille with Foxe, 


whoge His tory of the Reformation in Scotland does in mall 


compass for his own country what the Acts and Monuments does 


. for England and the Protestant world, drew to 8ome extent 
upon Foxe. Knox acknowledges his 80urce, particularly for 
the accounts of the martyrdoms of Patrick Hamilton and George 


Vigeharts 


We omitt all curilouse repetitioun,- sending 
guch as wald knaw farther of him [Patrick Ham- 
ilton] then we wite...to that notable wark, 
laitlie sette furth by Iohne Fox, Englisman, of 
the Lyvis and Deathis of Martyrs within this yle, 
in this our alge. 

wh 1 

The nanner of his [George Wisehart's) Accusga- 
tion, Procesas, and Anaweris followis, as we have 
received the saame from the Book of the Martyres, 
which, woord by woord, we have hear inserted, and 
that because the 8ald book, for the great price 
thairof, is rare to be mo”. 


G. [Cont. T But the author of this passage does not explain why, 
1f the work was a9 popular,, the demand f or the book was g8at- 
i8fled by Jjust two editions. The truth must be, of course, 
that Holinshed was caviar to the general. The s81imple Citi- 
zen must have 8atiafied his patriotic instincts at the. play- 
house, or at best, by reading (if he could read)Grafton's 
or Stow's octavo abridgments. Holinghed was large and con- 
gequently expensive. Foxe, even larger and therefore 8still 
more expensive, was able to overcome that handicap by its 
ganctity, its quasi-official posl tion in the church, and by 
its virtual monopoly in its speciallzed field. Even 80, there 
was, as we 8hall see, a fair market for abridgements. Holins 
ghed had no 8uch helps to popularity, and it had competitors. 
Stow's Annals, to mention only one, was publighed in seven 
editions between 1592 and 1631, during which period not a 
8ingle Impresslon of Holinaghed was called for. 

1. Works, ed. Laing, Edinburgh, 1846, I, 14. 

2. T. 148. Knox, who wrote about 1566 (but completed his work 
8omewhat later -- 1it was first published in 1586 [Cont.] 
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It 1s unnecessary to go beyond this brief g8tate- 


ment in defining Knox's indebtedneas to PFoxe, 8ince the 
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cage has been stated, with eubetantial accuracy, by the 
] | 
19th-century editor of Knox. 


d ——_ 


SPEED 


John Speed makes a CcCloger approach to modern his torl- 


cal methods than his earlier brethren. His History of . Great 
Z 
Britain, especislly in its latter pages, draws upon geome new 


80urces, including primary records, and he had available for 
his res8earch the 11ibrary of Sir Robert AD. Yet he was 
a ehronicler, and is general his sources and his methods are 
not new. He does achleve more unity of style; he tends to 
dlgest his material more than 1s common among his fellows, 


80 that the whole 1s more homogeneou 8s; and he is somewhat 


more careful than they in elting his sources. 


Speed uses Foxe a8 the earlier cehronliclers d1d -=- 


partly as a 8ource like any other, to be cited or quoted 
— as camvenient, though naturally more u8eful for eccleslastical 
_ than for secular matters; and -partly as a 8pecialized Hi story 


which, because of its wide avallability and authority, could 


2. [Cont.T (Tt, Xxx, xxxil f.)J), knew and uzed Foxe's firest edi- 
tion only. This fact explains his reference to the a8car- 
eilty and coatliness of Foxe's book in Scotland. 

1. Works, I, IT, SLES gee also Foxe, V, 6356. 

2, London, W. HalT and John Beale, 1611. 

3. CHEL., III, 324 f., 
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be used as Grafton and Holinshed had done, to save him- 


8e1f the burden and the risk of diascussing matters eccles- 


lastlcal. In the early 8ectlons of his work, Speed cites 
1 


Foxe on Thomas Becket, whom he treats at length; _ and on 
Richard I's crusade, where he cites Hoveden PDE In his 
treatment of the relgn of Edward II, most of his facts about 
Gaveston and Ms influence on the King appear to come from 


ts) 
FoXCse Speed also consulted Foxe frequently on the Wiclifites 


and ed wes © 

Foxe was best equipped, as we have seen, to treat 
the history of his own 11ifetime, the firat half of the alx- 
teenth century. Sneed aseemed to reallze that fact, for fran 
Henry VIII on through Mary, Foxe 1s one of his most frequently 
cited gources. This 18 all the NOI true becauae Speed makes 
no attempt to' omit or pass over religious and ecclesiastical 
matters. He 8hows, in fact, more than a trace of the same 
zeal that informed Foxe; for ins tance, he repeats with ob- 
vious glee Foxe's atory of the dog that bit the Pope's IE. . 


Only when the great mans of eccleslastical matter threatens 


to gwamp completely his secular history does he depart from 


D» 461; Foxe, II, 196-253. _ 8 

PP- 474-6; Foxe, IT, 298-309. 

PP. S55=509; Foxe, IT, 645-650, 

PP. 625, 630, 6857; Foxe, IIT, 520-405, 489-525, 
P. 769; Foxe, VIII, 9. 
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his policy of including it. That would happen egpe- 
cially in dealing with the reign of Mary. He mentions 


the deaths of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 


» « «Which through fire gave teastilmony to their 

falthes...whoge disputatilons, letters, and last 

* endes, are. largely 8et down by M. Iohn Fox in his 
Acta ana Wonuments of the Church, unto whom I re- 
fer the aesilrous reader, leat by enlarging of them, 
the courae of our temporall Story s8hould be over- 
much interrupted with matters Ecclesilaaticall of 
thoge gorrowfull times. 

1 


Speed 's zeal for Protestantieam and his partiallty 
for Foxe led him now and then to engage in controversy, as 


Foxe had done. His chief antagoniat is Robert Parsons, the 


Englilah Jesult who attacked Foxe at great Length and with 
2 


great bltterness in aeveral works. Speed comes to Foxe's 
defense in three geparate places in his volume, when he 
Ss) | o 
deals with King John's polsoning, the death of Oldagcastle, 
5 


and Anne Azakew's martyrdom. 


FULLER 


The 8eventeenth 'century brings in a new group of 


historians, who are not commonly thoueht of as chroniclers. 


Lo Fu. | 


<. See egpecially Three Conversions of England,ſSt. Omor 
1605-4, and A Warn-word to Sir Francis actings 2..." 2 
ſ[Antwerp?)], 1602; s8ee below, pp. 391-397, 

9. P, 506, 

4, P. 687. 

De. P. 780. 


as 


31ince this atudy must be brought to a period, we ghall ex-' 


amine only one writer of the new era -- one who was not only 
a compiler of hiatory, but a divine and a blographer as well. 
Thomas Fuller was closely akin to the chromclers; he dif- 
fered from them not ao much in method as in manners. All the 
faults -- except the heterogeneous style -- and all the vir- 
tues of the chronilclers -- except the fiery zeal of FoXe -=- 
can be demonsetrated in his ©; 7-ag 


Fuller was from boyhood thoroughly familiar with the 


Acts ad Monument 8. 


When a child, I loved to look on the pictures 
in the Book of Martyrs. TI thought that there the 
martyrs at the atake geemed like the three children 
in the flery furnace, ever aince I had knowm . them 
there, not one hair more of their head was burnt, 
nor any 8mell of the fire singeing their clothes. 
This made me think martyrdom was nothing. But oh, 
though the l1lon be painted flercer than he 1s, the 
fire 18 far flercer than It 1s painted. Thus 1it 1s 
eas8y for one to endure an affliction, as he 11mns 
1t out in his own fancy, . and represents it to him- 
8e1f but in a bare apeculation. But wha 1it 1s 
brought indeed, and laid home to us, there must be 
the man, yea, there mugt be God to asslst the man 
to undergo It. 

2 

When I was a Child I was posseaeaed with a rever- 
end esteem of them, as most holy and pious men, dy- 
ins Martyrs in the dayes of Queen Marie for the 'nro- 


1. TTf one TIenorantly buyeth astolen Cattell, and hath them 
fairly vouched unto him, and publickly in an open fair 
payeth tole for them, he cannot be damnifled thereby: 
The case I conceive of him who writeth a falaehood, and 
chargeth his Margin with the Author thereof." Worthesa, 
ed. 1662, Dp. 64, 

2. "Mixt Contemplations," Good Thoughts in Bad Times, Exeter, 

1645; pp. 258”f., 


feaslon of the truth; which opinion hav ing from 
my Parents taken hey poasgegaslon of my 80oul, 
they must be very forcible reas8ons which eject 
TY; 
1 
Fuller's: earliest publiah ed work 1s a history of 
the crusades, and as guch would not offer, one might think, 
much . reagon for coneulting Foxe. But Fuller eites the Acts 


| and Monuments ten times in the courae of the work. He never 


uges it as a principal source, not even in dealing with Rlich- 


ard I, but cites it ug8ually on small particulars, or draws 


from It the agort of i11lust rat ive incident of which. he was 


80 fond: 


And because 8he [Helen, mother of Constantine?) 
visited the egtable and manger of our Saviour! s' nativ- 
tie, Jew and Pagan glander her to have been stabular- 
1a, an Os8tlerease or a 8She-stable-groom; The game 
nickname which since impudent Papilsts (not for the same 
reagon, but withas 1ittle truth) put on Reverend Cran- 
mer, Archbilahop-of Canter bury . 

2 


This kind of reference to Foxe 8hows greater familiarity with 


the book than would its use as a main 80urce., 


Fuller's Holy and Profane States, first published 


in 1642, 8ho ws 8ome 81imilar evidence of his knowledge of the 
Ss) 


martyrologist. Al80, for the 11ves of Wolsey, Ridley, and 


21 State, IT, 290, 45 
2 Hol ED Cambridge, T. Buck, 1639, p. 5: Foxe, VIIT, 
No <2 
9s The __ State and the Profane State, ed. Walten, Colum- 
bla Lveraity Press, 1938, TIT, 45, 31, 120, 210, 


Lady Jane Grey in this work, his main 8ource was Foxe. 


Abel Redivivus, 1651, a martyrology in the narrow 8ense 


of the word, contains a preface and geveral lives, includ- 
= 
ing one of Foxe, by Fuller. This book should be considered 


along with the Holy and Profane States as examples of Fuller's 


bLographical technique. A recent a8tudy recognizes the in- 

, debtedness to Foxe of Fuller and other blographers, Since 

I may justly be accused of prejudice in favor of the martyr- 
ologlst, I take leave to quote at a8ome length from this study, 


which can, I think, be trusted to treat Foxe, with reas8onable 
oObJectilvity. 


» 


No 8study of Fuller's art in history and blo- 
graphy 'can overlook the influence of The Acts and 
Monuments . . « .Foxe was a direct descendant of the 
medieval haglographers. The saint's 11 fe had a 
double purpose: 1it was at once a Superb example 
of Chris tlan piety and a glorification of the church. 
The Reformation intensified both motives....Foxe's 
dual purpose in his lives touched. al11 religious blo- 
graphy for a hundred years. TIt can be seen in the 
8ketches prefixed to the works of the Anglican di- 
vines; in” the collections of Holland and Lupton; 
and most s8lenificant for our purposes, in Fuller's 
own Abel Redivivus.. ..This book deaecends directly 
from The Book of Martyrs; and its preface restates 
the traditional theory of religious blography: "Out 
of the ag8hes of dead Saints, 0 wrote Fuller, "many 
1iving ones do spring and sprout, by following the 
plous precedents of guch godly persons deceased..s." 
And, as in Foxe, most of the lives... are Protegstant 
tracts... . .Conditioned by his idealizing purpose, the 
eccleslastical blographer began, not with a given 
individual, but with an abetract pattern of what a 


Ts . 5 


2. Abel Redivivus, or the Dead Yet Speaking, London, 1651 . 


good Protestant biaghop or a painful minister 
ought to be; he began, That 1s, with a "char- 
acter" and fitted the blography to that.... 
The process...1i8s completely exposed in Foxe's 
11fe of Cranmer. There Foxe actually begins by 
writing dom the "rule of a true Bishop" de- 
rived from St. Paul's Epiaetles... . And Fuller, 
of courae, knew this 8ection of his favorite 
book: it 1s the agdource, he confeasses, of his 
own life of Cranmer; and further, this game 
form of the akeleton model. . .he adopted for his 
8ketch of Arthur Lake in The Worthies. He lived, 
8ays Fuller, " a real comment upon Saint Paul's 
character of a blshop. * 

1 


Fuller's most ambitious work, his Church History, 


1655, ahows most plainly his debt to his master: 


For I desire my Church History s8hould be- 
have itself to his Book of Martyrs, as a 
lleutenant to its captain, only to supply his 
place in his absence, to be 8upplemental there- 
unto in auch matters of moment which have es- 
caped his oberervation. 

Z 

We come now to set down Those narticular 
martyrs that s8uffered in this queen's reign; 
but this point hath been handled already 80 
curlously and copilously by Mr. Fox, that his 
industry herein hath starved the endeavours 
of guch as ahall succeed him, leaving nothing 

®for their pens and pains to feed upon. For 
what can the do that cometh after the Kki 
even That wh1oh bath be en KF $Rdy Gon aone, gait 
Solomon (Eccles. It, T2). n » Fox appearing 
'Bole emperor in this gubject, all posterity may 
deapalr to add. any remarkable diL8coveries which 
have escaped his observation. Wherefore to 
handle this subject after him, what is 1t but 
to light a c andle to the 8un? or rather, (to 
borrow a metaphor from his book,) "to kindle one 
81ngle 8tick to the burning of 80 many fagots?" 

| | &S 
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T. Walter E. Houghton, Jr:, The Formation of Thomas Fuller 's 
Holy and ofane States, Harvard University Press, 19388, 

2. The ——_— History of Britain, ed. Brewer, Oxford, 1845, 
Fit, | Ko , , 

3. IV, L799 


( 


Since Fuller 41d not choose to do again that which 
had been already done, the work contains only a moderate 
amount of material drawn directly from the martyrologist. 
Foxe 1s uaed, as in the Holy War, for detail and 1illugtra- 


tive anecdote; he 1s appealed to as an authority when other 
1 


writers dis agrees and he 1s defended against the attacks 
o 


of critics. Just as Fuller's blographical technique has 
bs) 
been 8ald to derive from Foxe, 80 a case might be made for 


the thesls that Fuller followed in Foxe's footaeteps as a 
historian. His book and Foxe's are both digcursive and 
loogely put together. Both are partially annalilstic in plan, 
with notable departures from e8trict chronological aeequence. 
Whereas Fuller's good humor, his love of a jest, 1s outstand- 


ing, 80 passages can be found in Foxe that display a certain 


implish wit: 


Now let us draw near to the fire of martyred 
Laurence, that our cold hearts may be warmed 
ther eby:; 

4 | 

Now what will the reader 8ay, or what may he 
Judge. . . but that you are altogether set to play 
the perpetual sye -- I had almost called you by 
your right name, Master Cope. 


Ls a 
2. IL, 00s. 
v9. Houghton, Þ. 177 f. 
4, I, 207, 

5. III, 388, 


Both books turn aside from history at times, and. become 
reenit-;* They have the 8ame blas; Fuller has a moderate 
meagure of Foxe's inordinate Protestant enthugilasgm. And we 
have Fuller's captain-lleutenant gtatement ag evidence that 
he cons8clously looked upon Foxe as his master. There 1s fur- 
ther evidence of Foxe's influence in the fact that Fuller d1d 
not try to write. again the 8tory of the Marian martyrs . "We 
will methodize," he gays, "Ytheae martyrs according to the 


8everal dloceges, and make on them gaome brief obgervations. " 


Thereafter he 1s as good as his word; the whole chapter on 


perg8ecutions and mar tyrdoms under Mary occupies leas than 
55 pages in Brewer's edition -- about 8000 words. Almost a 
third of the total bulk of Foxe 1s concerned with the reign 
of Mary. 


Again in his Worthies —- edited by his son and pub- 


11shed, 1662, after his death -- Fuller makes 41t his policy 
in general not to auplicate what Foxe has done, 
+ opemitting the Reader for the rest to the 

voluminous pains of Mr. Fox, who hath witten 

All, (and if malicious Papis ts be believed, more 

than A11) of this Subject. 

. 2 

Fuller's method in this book 1s to treat eeparately each ehire 


of England and Wales. He 8sets down briefly whatever 1s 


I. Fuller, T, 7 ff., 267; V, 229; Foxe, passim. 
Io 


% 


notable concert ng each county, enlivening the whole with 

a generous sprinkling of wit. He 11s8ts the ahire's eaints, 
martyrs, confeagors, and other worthies. Foxe 1s, of course, 
nis chief g80Urce -- almost his only 8ource -- for the mar- 
tyrs, In keeping with his policy, he treats them briefly, 


and cites the Acts and Monuments. He aefends Foxe from the 


Jeers of the Papiasts for his error in reporting the martyr- 
dom of - one John Marbeck, who having been "burnt in Foxe. . . 
arank 8ack in the days of Queen Elizabeth." No one writes 
a perfect book, he implies; "Reader, in pleading for-Master 
Fox, I plead for —_— 

Perhaps as good an example as can be found of Ful- 
ler's Love of a jest illugtrates also his use of Foxe and 
the capriclous manner in which he selected and organlzed 
the material of this book. Under the "Natural Commodities" 
of Wales he 1ists, with sillver and gold, goats. "hich 
mindeth me of a pleasant pas 8age" -- and he 1s off on a tale 
from Foxe, of the merry fellow who found a goat in the Lady 


Elizabeth's prison walk, and haled the animal before the War- 
2 - Shes 4er 
den. 


.V 
raw 


Thus briefly we have ewnmed up the work of the his- 
torians during the first century of the 11fe of Foxe's book. 


For the 8ake of completeness we ahould add that Richard 


I WE R. : 
2. Sig. 5B2", Foxe, VIII, 616. 
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Hakluyt included in his Principal Navigatlons Foxe's ac- 


count of the travels of Richa rd I. We s8hould note als0o 
that Canden, like 3tow, makes no discernible uae of Foxe, 
A11 the other histo rilans lean upon him more or leas heavi- 
ly, dependl ng on- their policy concerning the incluslon of 
rel igious matters. Grafton tried to exclude guch things, 
and referred his readers to Foxe. Holinghed and Speed were 
alike in including religious matters, and in sﬆhowing an ob=- 
vious Protes tant blas. Both uaed Foxe extensively. The age- 
* godd edition of Holinahed went beyond any other chronicle in 
copying material from the martyrologlst. No other 8o0urce 
uged by the chr miclers receives exactly the regpect ahown 
to Foxe. No chronicler gays_"See Holinghed's History of 
England, where this matter is treated at large." Only Foxe 
is a88umed, in this fashion, to be avallable to any reader. 
The martyrologist, though one of the agucceasslon of chroniclers, 
was the greatest of them, and in a real s8enge the master of 


them all. > 


I. London, 1589, pp. 6-15; Foxe, IT, 298-309, 315-619. 
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ITS INFLUENCE UPON THE BALLAD 


The ballad, the form of literature clogest to the 
common people, began to ehow the influence of Foxe almost 
a8 80o0n as his book was publisghed. There had been religious 
ballads, of course, time out of mind; the beat of them were 
true 8ongs of devotion, and on the average they differed 
from hymns not in kind, but in quality. There had been anti- 
Catholic ballads at an earlier period also. We find s8ome of 
them in Henry VIII's time; more in Edward 's; g8ome, in s8pite 
of haregh meagures to amwppress them, appeared in Mary's reign, 
and there 1s no reason to doubt that many more were current 
8urreptilously than have ——_ Les in Elizabeth's 
time and on through the geventeenth century they _ 80 


numerous as almost to make up a class by themeelves. In 


most of guch ballads published after 1562, as in the anti- 


1. Hyder E. Rollins, O1d English Ballads, Cambridge (Eng.), 
1920, PD. LIx-xiv. 

2. The Pepys collection alone contains a large number be- 
longing to this clasgs. See Rollins, Pepys Ballads, I, 3&6, 
219; III, 27, 70, 74, 96, 3259, 3526, 35990, 37; TV, 42, 46, 
SO, GL, GS, 68, TE, 76, Ot, 07, Oi, BS, 108, 107; Iz, i160, 
120, 128, 13S, 139, 142, 145, 1468, 151, 155, 1599, 165, 1689, 
1758, 177, 188, 197, 196, 208, EZL1I, EIS, E119, @ZE09, toil, EZo9, 
247, 255, 261, 291, SOS, S19, 329, ot7; V, DS7., 


Catholic drama, we may frequently auspect, but rarely prove, 
the general influence of Foxe., 

In this discusgs lon we ghall confine ourgelves, there- 
fore, to a emaller group of ballads -- those that are gen- 


uinely as88ocilated with the Acts and Monuments in-gome way, 


and thoge that, beyond argument, drew insplration or mater- 
ial from the book. First we g8hall conslder a CrOUD of Bongs 
that were Closely asgocilated with the martyrology, but not, 
as we 8hall gow, influenced by It. 
There are extant at leag8t three aonges concerning Anne 

A8kew, who was burned at Smithfield on July 16, 1546. The 
firset of them, which begins 

Like as the armed knight 

Appointed to the field, 
ig reported by Bale as "the ballad which Anne Askew made and 
8ang when 8he was in Ca onnr Ig a There 18 no reagaon to doubt 


Bale's atatement that Anne Aakew was the aut hor. He also 


prints, in his First Examination of Anne As8kew, a metrical 


verslon of the 54th Pealm which, he says, 1s "the voice of 
2 
Anne Askew. " And he 14i8ts her in his Illusgtrium Maloris 


Bnitanniae Scriptorum, where he gays lcantiones qguoque plures 
/ | 


1. Select Works of John Bale, ed. Christmas, Cambridge (Eng. ) 
1349, pp. 239 f. The gong 18 reprinted in Foxe, V, appen- : 
dilx xX1ix, and in Roxburghe Ballads, I, 30. 

2. Select Works, n. 184. 
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l 
eaidit." 


The 8econd poem, "In Annae Agkevae constantissimae 


Foeminae et Martyris, * was printed, with the initials I. F., 
. Z 


in Foxe's Latin edition of 1559, Foxe, we are gafe in as8gum- 
ing, wag the author of this. Neither of theaee poems appeared 


in any ancient Engligh edition of the Acts and Monuments. 


The third of the Anne As8kew 80ngs 1s the» ballad OI 
Am a Woman Poor and Blind ." ; Al though the aong is not ex- 
plicitly attributed to her as author in any verslon that I 
have” 8een, her name atands at the head of the broadside; and 
1t would be quite reagonable, 1t seems to me, to assume that 
zhe wrote 1t. Though not identical in metre, 1t 1s compar- 
able in quality and tone with the aong Bale agcribes to her, 
And the account of her given by Bale and Foxe 8hows her to 
be, not the "woman of few words" ghe tried to be before her 
Judges, but a most artiou tate OO 

There 1s, of course, in spite of the evidence gum- 
marized above, 8still a po8 81bLlllity that gomeone else wrote 
the veraes of "T Am a Woman Poor and Blind." Tf 80, then 


' the question arises, d1d the maker draw his insplration from 


Foxe's acoount of Anne Aakew? Probably not. There is not a 


Ipawich TT WeseTT, It* 548, fol. 229, 


A "nag V, 559, 

3. Roxbur he ETILGER I, 31-354; Pepys, I, 24, Arber, IV, 
1.51; Eyre, Naahe, Works , ed. 'MeKerrow, SEL 115. 

4, Foxe V, So7, 541, LR 


81ngle echo of phrasing, nor does the ballad represent any 
one phase, or 8eries of phases, of Anne's experience as re- 
counted by Foxe. If he influenced the rong at all, it mugst 
have been a very aintant and general influence. 

Closely comparable to the Anne Agkew ballads -- in 
quality and in the fact that it was written by one of Poxe's 
martyrs -- 1s John Careless' "Some Men for Sudden Joy Do 
Weep, * OD achieved the distinetion of being quoted. by 


Shakeg8peare and was frequently reprinted in broadsides. 


Miles Coverdale's Letters of the Martyrs prints the ballad 


with the explanation that 


Because he [Careless] maketh mention.. .of the 
most godly and Christian conflicts which he had 
gus8talned, we thought good to adjoin hereto this 
8weet and heavenly exercise following, whereby. 
1t may appear what fruit these conflicts wrought 
1n his most godly and Christian consescience. 
s) 
The passage Clearly indicates that Coverdale believed 
Careless to be the author of the ballad. The verslon edited 
by Rollins, from the Sloane MS., 1896, 1s headed "A godly and 
vertuous 8ong or Ballade, made by the constant member. of Christ, 
John Carelesse." There is also some textual evidence for Care- 


leess* authoraship. The ballad 1s a poem of 8elf-caatigation by 


Is z0G ear, I, ,iv, 168, 


2. ins, O1d English Ballads, pp. 47 ff.; Arber, II, 451; 
IV, 152, 3559. 


5. Ed. Bickersteth, 18357, p. 488, 


one 8trongly convinced of his om'wickedness. Its witer 
evidently was passing through a phage of religious exper- 
lence -- Wogneclougness of ain," it 1s gometimes called -=- 


1 
81milar to that deecribed by Bunyan in Grace Abounding. 


There is plentiful evidence in Foxe and in the Coverdale 


Letters that Careless, belying his nane, was 8trongly in- 
elined to auch dren, Foxe prints letters to 
Careless from Bradford and Philpot in which they both take 
rreat nalns to comfort Careless and assure him that his sings 


o& 
are forgiven. There 1s also 1in Foxe a s8ample of verse 


2.3crilbed to Careless, with which the ballad can be FT Ivy 
The two alffer alilehtly in metre, but are allke in rhyme- 
8cheme. The manner of expreaslion 1s quite closely saimilar, 
except that the verae in Foxe 1s, 1if anything, a closer approach 
to doggerel than the balled. All things cons1idered, then, 

there 1s no need to Aoubt that the ballad is by John Careless 
himgelf, and therefore antedates the first edition of the Acts 


and Monuments. It fits his character as s8hown in his letters 


ana in the testimony of his contemporaries; and other, 81lml=- 


lar verses are. as8cribed to him. 


T. The Whole Works of John Bunyan, ed. Offor, London, 18362, 
TR. 

2. Foxe, VIII, 170 f., 174, 185; Coverdale, pp. 445 f., 465 
f.; 482 f., 4D f. | 

9. VII, G91 ff.: VIII, 176. 

4. VIII, 195; 8ee also Coverdale, p. 491, 


There are a few other g8ongs and ballads written by 


or dealing with peraons prominent in the Acts and Monuments. 
1 
Such 1s Brice's metrical Register of the Martyrs, and John 
_ 
Awaeley's "Cruel As8aault of God's Fort.” Such also 1s the 


ballad, "O Lord Thou God of Israel," which concerns the mar- 
2 | 

tyr John Glover. The 8ong was written by Robert Bott, who 
4 

by his om account was Glover 's friend. It contains one 


8tanza (60) which 1s puzzling at first glance 
| — 


\ —_ _ 
% es 


The day of execution ,— 
and his deleverance 

Att coventrye appoyntted was 
by god, and not be chance. 


A phrase in a letter written by Glover to his wife and printed 


by Foxe throws 8ome light on the matter; 


Wherefore I thought it my bounden duty, both to 
God and man, being (as it were) by the great good- 
neas of God marvellously called and aprointed here- 
unto, to set agside all fear, perils and dangers.... 
and 1ike as I had heretofore.. .manfully to perslst. 


5 
Flover evidently felt that God had appointed his martyrdom. 
GLover's letter ex1lats in two diastinctly different 
forms. As printed in the 1563 edition of PE, 1t did. not 


contain the phrages quoted; this version of the letter 1s 


T. Famard Arber, in Engliamh Garner, 1977-85, TY, 155: 

L; £ P. Collier, 019 TT edn London, The Percy Society, TI, 
1660) 287--- E 

v9. Rollins, O1d Englieh Ballads, pp. oo ff. 

4. Stanzas 5, | >. We ET. ; 

5. VII, 390, 

6. Pp. 1273-1280. 


8omewhat longer and fuller than the other version, which 
1 | 
appears first in Coverdale's Letters (1564), and 1s found 


in all later editions of Foxe. Pratt aays that the later 
form of the letter agrees with the Harlelan dM: 
The aifferences between the two forms are much great er than 
would ever be produced by any editorial procesas of culling 
and compre8seing. It appears, then, that the later form 1s 
not merely Foxe's (or Coverdale's) editing of the earlier. 
Of course;, the fact that the two forms exiat throws doubt 
On the genuilneness of both, but on the other hand 1t 1s en- 
tirely possLble that Glover wrote beth of them. He would 
not have been pregsed for time in prison. They both purnort 
to be addregsed to his wife, but that is, perhaps, of little 
81gnlfl cance: one may be a genuine 1etter and the other a 


verslon written later from memory, perhaps at the request of 


friends, or merely to make more certain that his apologia 


would 8urvive in s8ome form. 

It 18 possible that the echo in the ballad, "appoyntted 
was by god ana not be chance, ® of the phrase in the letter, 
"called and appointed hereunto," may be the clue that indicates. 
which of the two forms 1s the original letter. It would have 
been agent to Glover's wife; that it exiasta today is good evi- 
aence that ghe received it. What could be more natural than 


that Bott, her adviser and the godfather of her gon, =should 


Le PP. 405-416. 
2. Foxe VII, 390 n. 


read 1t? 


In fact, certain other atanzas of the ballad may 
have had their Insplration in the letter. Compare, for 
instance, -8tanza 25, urging repentance of ains, with Glover 's 
"Tt 18 good often to call to remembrance the multitude and 
greatn eggs of our "yy and g8tanza 26, on prayer, with 
Glover's "Above all things give yours elf continually to pray- 
— Stanza 27 advises Miatress Glover to "abhore paprye..--. 
agefile not you yourself With wicked doctrine. " The letter 
urges her to "look not back... .nor turn your face to their 
1dolatrous and blasphemous massing." The ballad as a whole, 
however, does not follow closely upon the letter, and it 
may be that these seeming paralleliams are merely the chance 


repetition of commonplaces. 


Foxe included a certain number of godly gongs and 


ballads in the Acts and Monuments, and 8ome of thegse had in- 


cependent ex atences as broadside ballads. The "Lines in 
s; 
Memory of John Bradford, Martyr,” which appeared only in the 


1568 edition, was 1isted as a ballad in the Stationers' Reglg- 
4 


ter by William Pickering on. September 4, 1564. The 8ame w_ 


was transcribed by the unknown witer of the Sloane M3. 1896. 


1. Foxe VII, 387. 
P. 387. 
VII, 195. 
Rollins, Index to Ballad-entries in the Statimers' Regiater, 


1924, 7381; Arber, 
Rollins, 014 Engliah Ballads, Do. XXX1. 


Five "letters in metre" by Robert Smith were also copled 


out into the game manuseript. One of thene songs, "Give 
1 

ear my chilarenl to my words," which, says Foxe, 18s "com- 
) 


monly 8et ou t in the name of Master Rogers, * had been printed 


before Foxe uged it. It appeared in The Complaynt of Veritie 
2 
by John Bradford, 1559. Another edition of the 8ame book 
ts) 
appeared in 1577, "An Inatruction of a Father to his Children, " 


meniatered by Pickering on the same Gate as the lines to Brad- 


ford, ' 1s probably this same ballad. "An exhortation of a 
4 
father to his children" of Auguat 1, 1586; "Rogers will" of 
5 
December 14, 1624; and a "11ttle book"of May 1, 1656, "the 


exhortation that a father gave to his children, wch hee wote 
6 
a few dayes before his burning, are probably all forms of 


this s8ame poem. 

A few ballads listed in the Statloners' Regilster 
and obvlously drawn from the pages of Foxe are not extant. 
Such 18s the "Epitaph of John Philpot," registered in 1564-5 


7 


by William Plckering. Anoth err was "The Cruel Handling of one 
| S 
lficholas Burton, ® 11sted by John Danter on August 8, 1594, 


Finally, the atory of Perotine Maagey, the young woman of 


T- Foxe, VIT, 350 1. 
Arber, I, 96; Dibdin, IIT, 1600; 5S. T. C. 3479, 
arber, IT, 319. 

» Arber II, 451, 
Arber, IV, 151. 
Eyre, Tranacript of the Registers, 1640-1708, London, 
1913-14, TIT, ES. 
Arber, E: 268; Foxe VII, 605-711, 
Arber, IT, 657: Foxe, VIII, 515 f. 


Jeragey who gave birth to a child in the flames,” was printed 
at least twice in ballad form; the firat listing was on Aug- 
ust 1, 1586, by Edward White, and the g8econd on January 10, 
1605, by Simon PS Fig Rollins deaecribes als a manu- 
8crilpt poem with the title "Upon a Young Child that was born 


while its mother was burning & escapeing the flames the 


merciles Villin thrust it in agen," beginning "Holla ye pam- 
| 2 


nerd Sires of Rome forbeare. " This is certainly the 8ame 
8ubject matter; it 18s poesslbly the game ballad as that l1sted 
in the Stationers' Regiater. To the beat of my knowledge no 
OHrYinted form of the ballad has seaurvived. 

"A New Ballade" by R. M. is aaild by its 19th-century 
editors to be fa rather good ballad, belonging apparently to 
a rather early period of the queen's reign.... [It] was inten- 
ded to warn her against the hostile deeigns of the... .Romish 
party, by the examples of guch of her predeces8s8ors as had 
fallen vietims to the unscrupulous ambition of the as” 
It 18 quite possible that the R. M. who wrote Lit relied upon 
Foxe for his material. All the perg8ons mentioned in the poem 


4 
are ' treated in Foxe; except for the funeral of Richard II 


. Foxe, VIIT, 226-241; Arber, TT, 451; ITT, 279; eee algo 
below, PPs 385-390. 
4 Index, no. 2655; Add. MS. 534562,f,. '. 68. 
Black-Letter Ballads and Broads1des, London, 1867, pp. xXx111, 
 BOFF.: nee 8ee also Harlelan Migcellan A 1815, X, 262. 
4, William Rufus, II, 1 O I, S21- 340; Richard IT . 
III, 221: Henry VE, ITt, 5799, 711-718: 


| 


(8tanza 5) all the information used in the poem 1s present 
. 1 
in Foxe. The funeral 1s treated in Hall, The 81lxth atanza, 


Have you not rede of the e8ilxt Henry, which was 
a good and 81imple man? 
The Cardinall of Wynchegater truly made him lose 
that hys father wanne, 
The gooqe Protector his vncle dere, Lady, Lady, 
. The priestes kept war with him a longe yere, 
7 most dere Lady, 


Seems to be a 8ummation of Foxe's Puig of the death of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. Foxe tells the a8tory in greater 
agetall than — and with the anti-Cathollic emphas1s 80 s8strong 
in the ballad, Stanzas 7, 8, and 9, dealing with the reigns 


of Henry VIII, Edward, and Mary, are not attributable to any 


81ngle gource. The ballad-maker may well be gpeaking from his 


own experience and obgrervation. 
The author's aummary treatment of Elizabeth's reign -- 
Then God sent vs your noble Grace, as in dede 
it was hyghe tyme, 
Which dothe all Popery Ccleane deface, and s8et 
vs forth Gods trewe deuline, -- 
18 the reagon for believing that the aong was composed ver y 
early in the Queen's reign. In fact, there is a grave question 


whether 1t 18 not too early for the firaet English edition of 


the Acts and Monuments. (1563) to have been its source. Lemon 


a881gns 1t to 1559, on what grounds 1t 1s not evident; he 


1. Ed.: 1309, Þp. 20, 
2. III, 7114718, 
9. Hall, Pp. 208-210, 


1 
geems in general to date all his ballads gomewhat early. 


We cannot date the veraes exactly; the parallel between the 
ballad and Foxe 1s not eaeufficlently clear. We can only say 
that if this ballad was witten in 1565 or later, 1t must 


have been influenced by the Acts and Monuments, If 1t was 


m1tten earlier, there 1s a bare vo88lbility tha t SIM 1n- 
formation came from Foxe's Latin edition of 1559. 

Thomas Deloney (1543? - 1600?), 8i1lk weaver and maker 
of ballads, borrowed two s8tories from Foxe and made 8ongs of 


them. His Strange Historles, - of which the earllest known 


edition, 1602, 1s probably not the firat, contains a ballad 
called "The Dutchess of Suffolkes Calamity," to be eung to 
the tune of "Queen Dido. " The 8ame 00lleotion algo con- 
talns "The Lamentable Death of King So 

F. O. Mann, Deloney's modern editor, points out that 


the gource of the Ducheas of Suffolk ballad is the Foxe ac- 


count, and adds that Deloney may have taken the atory dl- 


rectly from the Acts and Monuments, or may have found the 


game account in Holinehed., Deloney has taken liberties with 


1. Catalog of Broadsides, Þ. 17. os GL 


2. STRANGE HISTORIES, | Of Kings, Princes, Dukes | Earles, 
Lords, Ladies, knights, | and Gentlemen. | With the great 
troubles and migeries of the] Dutches of BuffoTke. | Verie 
pPLeasant either to bee read or | 8unge, NA a most, excel- 
lent war-| ning for all estates. | [Type ornament) | LONDON 
Printed by William Barley, the asslgne | of T.M. and are 
be 801d at his | ghop in Gratlous streete. | 15602. | Cum 


Priulleglo. 
The Wo = of Thomas Deloney,; Oxford, 1912, 7p. 587 f.; 
Foxe, VITI, 569-576. See als below, PP- 319-328,- 


the 8tory -- the gort of liberties for which a ballad writer, 
but not a historian, may be excuged. The incidents of the 
Duchess' flight as told in Foxe are 8simplified in the ballad 
and pregeented out of their true order. And eome new elements 


are added: 


Thus as they traueld thus disguisde, 

| vpon the hle wale 8udainely: 

By cruell theeues they were 8upnprisgce, 
a88alling their amall company: 

And all their treagure and their store 

They tooke away, and beat them gore. 


The Nurse in middest of their fight, 
laide dome the childe vpon the ground: 

She ran away out of their s1lght, | 
and neuer after that was found: 

Then 41d the Dutches make great mone, 

With her good husband all alone. 


The theeues had there their horees kilae, 
and all their money quite had tooke: 

The pret tle bable almost spild, 

was by their Nursae likewiae foranoke; 

And they farre from friend s did stand, 

All 8uccourlesse in a strange land. (Stanzas 10-12) 

. Attacks by WMehwaymen being very common both in real 

life and in 1iterature,.-1it 1s hardly neceasary to look for 
Deloney 8 gource for the as88ault he degecribes. It may be 
his reworking of an incident in Foxe's account in wh 1ch A 
"Landgrave's captain" was involved; it may come entirely from 
Deloney's own imagination, or as Mann guggests from "seome 


L 
garbled traditional vers1ion. " It may, however, have been 


8uggeasted to him by the etory of Thomas Horton, which follows 


3 


1. P. 587; Fe T 


vo 


immediately after that of the Ducheas in the Acta and 


Monument 8: | $ 


He, Journeying upon a time between Maestricht 
and Cologne, chanced to be taken there by certain 
rovers; and 80, being led by them away, was in no 
little danger; and yet this danger of his was not 
80 great, but the present help of the Lord was 
greater, to ald and ' deliver him out of the game. 

1 


The, pres8ence in Foxe of this pogsible source for the incl- 


dent of the thieves 1s evidence that Foxe, and not Holinahed, 


*% 


was Deloney's immediate 8ource. 


When the Duchess and her hugsband, with the child, take 
refuge from a 8torm in a church porch, they are treated as 


tTreapassersy: 


Anon the Sexten thither came, 
and finding them there by the fire: 
The drunken knaue all voyde of shame, 
to drive them out was his degsire: 
And e8purning forth this noble Dame, 
her hugsbands wrath 1t did inflame. 


And all in furle as he stood, 
he woung the Church keyes out of his hand; 
And s8trooke him 80 that all of Bloud 
his head ran downe where he d1d stand, 
Where fore the Sexten presently, 
for helpe and ald aloud aid crye. (Stanzas 20-21) 


The 8exton was added, in all probability, out of the fullness 
of Deloney's imagination. He 1s certainly more colorful than 


the two striplings Foxe introduces at this point in the sTtory. 


In a later broadside edition of this ballad there1s8 a orude wooacut 


& 


IT. VIII, 576. : Tay 


| 


illustration of 'this incident, ahowlng the Duchegs warn- 


ing the child by a fire in the church porch, while Bertie, 


vl 
with two huge keys, beats the aeexton over the head. Deloney 


adds one etanza (26) of sober zeneal ogical fact that he d1d 


not get from Foxet 


A Sonne ahe had in Germanle, 
Peregrine Bartue cabd by name: 

5 ES the good Lord VVilloble: 
of courage great and worthle Tame. 


Her Daughter young whli <1 with her went, 
was afterward Countease of Kent, 


> "es 
— 


As the atanzas quoted amply demonstrate, this ballad 1s pedes- 
trian doggerel; 1t 1s interesting, however, botiatics of the 
zreat names and 8tirring times it evokes, because of its 
80urce, and becausge the tallad helped to determine the form 

of Drue's play a quarter-century later. 

"The lamentable death of King Iohn, how he was poysoned 
in the Abbey at Swinsted, by a false Fryer, * to be. gung to the 
tune of "Fortune," is a s8tory which must have been knomn ” 
every Elizabethan, and with which we are already familiar, 
Deloney tells it with many but not all of the ugual detalls. 
The toad and the wassall greeting are missing: 

A flat faced Monke comes with a glosing tale, 

To glue the King a cup of sepiced Ale: 


A deadliar draught was neuer offered man, 
Yet this false Monke vnto the King began, 


Le. T1: foxburzhe BaTſads; : Z87-39T:; 
2. Str 2 AlaTortes, 818. B4; Foxe, IT, 340-342, See also 
elow, PD. 248-258. 


Deloney characteristically adds to his story a variant in- 


o1dent which may have come from either Foxe or Holinghed., 


Foxe cites Gis burn as his gources 


At the bringing in whereof, saith the aaid 
8tory, the precious 8stones about the King began 
to eweat, in 80 much that the King, miadoubting 
80nme Dol 80n , demanded of the monk wha t he had 
brought , 

1 


This idea Deloney 8eilzed upon and embellish ed; 


> 
.mich when the king without migstrust 411d =see, 
He tooke the Cup of him most courteousLly: 

But while he held the poilgoned Cup, in hand, 
Our noble king amazed much 41d stand., 


For casting do me by chance his princely eye, 
On pretious lewels which he had full nye: 
He gaw the colour of each pretlous atone, 
Most s8trangely turne and alter one by one. 


Their Orlent brigh tnease to a pale dead hue, 
Were changed quite, the cause no pergon knew 
And guch a sweat did ouergepread then all, 

As stood like dew which on faire flowers fall, 


And hereby was their pretlious natures tride, 
For precious stones foule poyson cannot bide 
But though our king beheld their colour pale, 
Mistrusted not the poyson in the Ale, 


For why the Monke the taste before him tooke 
Nor knew the king how L111 he aid it brooke. 
And ther efor e he a hartle draught d1d take, 
Which of his 11ife a quicke dispatch did ns, 


As Mann puts it, "The estory is given in Holinshed's 


Chronicle, but the direct gource is probably Foxe's Acts and 


1. Foxe, IT, 342, 
2, Strange Histories, 81g. B4Y, 


Monuments, The 8pirilt and language of |Foxe's account re- 
1 


gemble that of Deloney's poem." The possilble gources are, 
indeed, Holinshed and Foxe, No other 8ource gives both the 
ugual 8tory and, in close proximity, the incident of the 
Jewels. But the Holinshed account 1s colorleas ana * compara- 
tively lacking in hg It 1s in Foxe that we find the 
anti-Catholle apirit that cha racterizes the ballad. In Poxe : 
als8o 18 the full-page illustration that might have been the 


means of calling the 8tory to Deloney's attention. It is, 


however, highly probable that Deloney knew both The Troubl egome 


Reign of King John and Shakespeare 's King John. He was quite 
capable of combining details from axe ew 80uwces, or of 
altering his material to make a rhyme or a better s8story. There- 
fore, though the eptdence 8eems clear enough, 1it 1s wise to 
8ay no more than Mann does, that "probably" Foxe was the source 
of this ballad. 

We finish this statement of the influence of Foxe 
on the ballad with a distinct feeling of disappointment. 
There ought to be more ballads like that by R. M., and those 
by Deloney. There ought to be more accounts of actual martyr- 
doms. That our gleanings are meagre we may agcribe to a come 
bination of cauges. First, by no means all the ballads that 


were witten have aarvived. The entries in the Statloners ' 


k i PP. 539 . 
2. E9. 1807, II, 336. 


Register of ballads not now extant 1s proof enou gh . of 


their mortality; and we know that not all ballade were 
reglgtered, But the gecond exotanation of thelr gcarcity 

is perhaps more important. NMogt ballads were Journallstle 
in their nature; that is, they were commonly an '1mmediate 
reaction to an event. The most likely time to find a ballad 
witten about a bumming would be quring the few days imme- 
diately after 1t happened. For Iinstance, Edmund Campion 

was arrested on July 22, 1581, in Berkshire:; on July 24 Aa 
ballad on his capture was registered in London by Richard 


1 
Jones. On Vay- 28 and 530, 1582, seven of Campion's ags0- 


clates were "hanged, bowelled, and a On June 1, 
an anti-papal ballad was registered by John a+” Al- 
though ballads may occaslonally be eoncerned with "old, un- 
hayry, far-off things, " they are more likely to celebrate 
yesterday 's event; though they may, like "The Cruel Handling 
of Nicholas Burton," have a literary 8ource, they are mor e 
likely to be written by the observer himeelf, or from the 
reports of eye-witnesaeea. If, therefore, more ballad-reports 
of Marian martyrdoms were in exist mce, we 8hould expect most 
of them to antedate Foxe's book, whlch aid not appear in Eng- 
118h until almost five years after the last of Mary 's victims 


had eBuffered. Rollins has commented upon the dearth of bal- 


1. Rollins, Index, no. 1685. oh 
2. Stowe, Annals, 1592, Þp. 1183, 
5. Rollins, Index, no. 924, 


© - ( 


lads about the martyrs; "No printed ballad contemporary 


with and deacribing the burning of the martyrs 1s knom 
to exiat. It is doubtful whether any could have been pub- 


11i8hed, but that ballads on the martyrs circulated in manu- 
1 
geript 1s certain." 


Foxe 18, nevertheleas, the indubitable 8 ource of 


at least aix songs, and this is a record that few books of 


the period could eoual . 


1. O1d English Ballads, D. XVLi. 


XI 


ITS INFLUENCE UPON THE DRAMA 


Holinshed 's Chronicles have been known for many 


years as the gource of historical matter most frequently 
congulted by the Elizabethan dramatists. Hakespeare's 
indebtedneas to them has been defined, probably for all 
time, by edt LStane.. But among other books ured by 


Tudor and Stuart playwrighte as g8ources was the Acts and 


Monuments. The relationship between certain plays and 


Foxe's book has been recognized -- Thomas Lord Cromwell, 


for instance, and The Duchess of Suffolk: but Foxe's influ- 


ence on gome other plays has gone unnoticed. No one, to 


my knowledge, has ever attempted to gum up and aa88eas8 the 


total of the effect of the Acts and Monuments upon the Eng- 
118h drama. | 4 
The drama, needleas to say, drew from many 8ources, 
and its greatest aource was not books, but life Litaelf. 
Holinghed, in spite of its wide use, supplied material for 
a very amall fraction of the plays that were produced. FPoxe's 
8hare, understandably enough, was even 8maller, though s8till 
considerable., Holinshed 8upplied material for plays which 
today we consider great: Foxe's book was used chiefly by the 


minor dramatisats. 


1. Shakespeare's Holinshed, T5396. 


It is not always posslble to declare with certainty 
whether a given play has been influenced by Foxe. For one 
thing, Foxe, like other chroniclers, worked in part from 
older 8ources, and we must try to determine whether Foxe 
or gome older author was used by the dramatiaet. This prob- 


lem ariges in our consideration of The Troublegome Relen of 


King John. Again, Foxe was freely copied by later chroniclers, 
including Holinshed, and 1it 1s not always possible to know 
whether Holinshed or Foxe 1s the direct gource of a given 
plece of dramatic timber. Finally, Foxe's book had euch a 
pervasive general influence upon the people of his time, that 
we may of ten guspect, but ugually cannot prove, his influ- 
ence wherever in the plays we find anti-Catholic sentiment 
expressed. 

With doubtful cas8es we 8hall spend no time. When the 
influence of Foxe in a yvlay has been known and accurately 
a88e88ed, we 8hall state the 8ituation as briefly as pogs- 
81ble, and pass on. When his influence has not been prev- 
lougly. recognized, or has not been accurately estimated, we 


8ghall rpause long enough to pregent the evidence. 


A8ilde from general anti-Catholic: prejudice, mich, as 


I have 8a1qd, it 1s often not noaesLilble to ascribe directly 


to Foxe, the Acts and Monuments influenced the drama most 


commonly as a B8ource of plot material. The plots of The Duchess 


tire and with only minor changes from the pages of Foxe. 


Still more common 18s the borrowing of smaller incidents, 
of varying degrees of importance, to complete or to enrich 


a plot. The sort of influence obgervable in The Conflict 


of Congcience does not lend iteelf to accurate egumming up 
in a phrase; the author of this play went to Foxe for what 
can best be deaecribed as atmosphere. 

In 8ome plays the influence we are concerned with 
18 discoverable only in a single line or phrase, and in 
3uch a minor matter the burden of proof ought to be upon 
the scholar. to demonstrate that the influence is of auffi- 
clent s8ilgniflcance to justify his alscuss1on. The reference 


1 
in Grim the Collier of Croyden to the Rood of Dovercourt 


18 a case in point. The play 1s not noticeably anti- 
Catholic, and none of its plot mat &ilal 1is drawm from Foxes. 
But the reference to the ronod Indicates two things; gaomeone 
who worked upon the play was better acquainted with the Acts 


and Monuments than he was with the life of St. Dunstan; and 


the dramatist knew -that part, at leagt, of his audience would 
know what he was talking about. Successful writers do not 
waste their time making 11terary allusilons which will be lost 
on their audlences. Writers who make many 8uch mistakes are 
not zuccessful; and in the profes8lonal drama, where the work 


_ of the original dramatist 1s screened through and checked by 


1.-3ee below, DÞP. 329-3931, 


the eritical attention of producer, director, and actor, 


an obescure alluslon would have little chance of Survival. 
The fact that the reference to the Rood of Dovercourt gu r- 
vived -in this play 1s reagonably good evidence th=et the ref- 
erence made 8sense to a vpart, at leaat, of the peorle who 
went to plays in Those days. 

In general, then, we find in the plays two aifferent 
kinds of influence exerted by Foxe's book. Pirat, the book 
influences the plays themeelves, ugually by contributing to 
the plot; this type of influence 1s camparatively easy. to 
dig cover, and 1s impreaslve, but not necegaarily more 81gnl- 
flicant than the other type. Second, we find in the plays evl- 
dence that the dook tariuenocs the 11fe and thought of the. 
time; cagual, incidental references in almost any kind of a 
Play are the beat evidence of this kind of influence. No 
one ghou1ld hope to discover all of such references, for they 
appear 1iterally anywhere, and may arise out of almost any- 


thing in Foxe's huge volumes. No claim is made here to com- 


pletenesas In this respect., 


XII 


NEW CUSTOM 


Probably the earliest drama that was influenced 
; 1 
by the Acts and Monuments is New Cugtom, printed in 1575. 


Doagley, in the preface to his reprint of the play, 8ald 


that 1t was "one of the mogt remarkable of our anclent 


Moralitliles, as it was wrote purposely to vindilcate and pro- 
2 


mote the Reformation.” According to Fleay, New Custom was 


probably altered from one of Edward VI 's time, 

as the controversy about aquare caps 1s alluded 

to in it as contemporary. This question was 

raiged by John Rogers and Richard Hooper in 1550 

(Fuller, Þ. 405). In its pregent atate the Mor- 

ality 18s of the time of Elizabeth, but as the 

revival of old Moralities 1s mostly met with very 

early in her reign, and very few actors -- four -- 

are required in this one, IT would date it 1562-38." 
5 


The matter of veatments was 8till a live 188 in 


Elizabeth's relgn, however, and therefore the mention of 


8quare caps 1s not s8ufficient evidence to justify an early 


dating. If 1t was written in Edward's time, then there 1s 


— 


Legge yittie; pPLeagant , 
= deulned of The” and © «|, 


ent \ t » YQe ne PR. TUPLTEE 
USES e 8et . PELLET efore tyme imprinted 
1578 oy Colo ons; ] /{ Imprinted at London in Fleetestreete 
by William How | for Abraham Veale, dwelling in Paules churche| 
yarde at the signe of the Lambe. 

2.014 Plays, ed. Hazlitt, III, 3. 

3. London Stage, 1890, pp. 64 f. 


1 


_ 


no doubt at all that 1t was revised Thoroughly in El1za- 


beth's time, for it contains alluslons to the peresecutions 


under Mary. For reasgons that will become apparent, I date 


the revislons as occurring not later than 1570. 


There 18 a temptation; to one who 1s looking f or 
Foxe's influ ence, to saee a great deal more of it in New 


Custom than can be proved; the play 1s heavily charged with 


the zeal of the Reformation, For: Instance, the firast lines 


of Act 1, s8scene 2: 


Wen I conslder the aunclent times before, 

That haue ben these eyght hundred yeeres and more: 
And those conferre with these our later dayes: 

» « - They differ as darkenes dothe from 11ght. 


These lines remind one 8strongly of Foxe's chronological dLivis- 
lons of church history, and of his insl=tence that the Roman 

\ 1 
perverslons of Christ lanity were of comparatively recent date. 


The 8peech on sig. B2 1s a reas8onably accurate s8ummary of Foxe's 


vo8ltion on the mwrimitive churchy;: 


- - . the Masse, and guche trumperle as that, 
Popery, Purgatorie, pardons were flatt 
Against Goddes woorde, and Primitilue Constitution, 
Crept in through Couetouaness, and geuperstitlion, 
Of late yeres, through Blindenes, and men of no 
knowledge, 
Euen 8uch as haue ben in every age. 


Some of the noints of doctrine in the play, however, do 


not agree with Foxe's om beliefs. Neither Foxe himself nor 


1. Foxe, TIT, xvi-xxiv, 35, 837-94, 
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most of his martyrs would have agreed with the ldea ex- 


press8ed in these lines: 


Perverse 

Doctrine: Now as towching my apparell what councell do 

you glue? | 
For I 8ee well that in the Conatitution Primitiueyt 
They vased no guche garment as I haue on heare, 
But fas8hioned it after 8ome other maner « 


New | 
Custome 3o did they trewly,: I confeasre I1it in deede. 
But in 8uche things a man ought not to take 80 
greate heede. 
For The wearing of a gowne, cap, or any other 
garment, 
Surely 1s a matter, as mee 8eemeth, indifferent. 
Howbeit wyse princes, for a difference to be had: 
Hath commaunded the clargie in sauche 8orte to be 
clade. 
But hee who puttes his religion in wearing the 
thingy: 
Or thinkes him selfe more holly for the contrarle 
dolngy 
Shall proue but a foole of what ever condition, 
Hee bee,, for sure that 1s but meere guperstitlion. 
£ | 8 


Foxe was, there 1s reasgon to belleve, more tolerant than most +: 

men of religion of his time, yet he 1s reported to have utterly 
2 

refused to wear a-gurplice. The 11nes above, then, indicate a 


degree of toleration beyond that of Foxe. The s8ucggestion that 


one who "thinkes him zelfe more holly for the contrarie doing y 


Shall proue but a foole" 1s probably a sly glance at the early 


Puritans with whom Foxe agreed in matters of veetments. The 
two lines beginning "Howbelt wise princes..." probably belong 


to the revislon; they strongly 8uggest the "Advertisement s" 


Þ Sic. DS . 
2. Fuller, Church History, IV, 528 f. 


of 1565 in which the Queen, Through her Bishops, attempted 
| 1 


to limpose uniformity of vestments :upon the church. 


There 18 one passage in the play that we can with 
complete certainty accept as ahowing the direct influence » 


of Foxe. Act IT, Sc. 5 was obviously inserted in Elizabe- 


——_—_——_ 
. mo —_ - _ - 

» —_—— a 2 - a . 
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than times. Cruelty and Avarice are "talking 8hop, " and 


Cruelty rants about heresy: 


Nay by Goddes harte, 1f I might doe what I 11ist, 

Not one of them all that should scape my fist.... 

Euery 8tockes ghould be full, euery prison, and layle. 

Some would I beate with roddes, gome 8corge at a cartes 
tayle, 

Some hoyse their heeles vpwarde, Some beate in a sacke, 

Some manickle their fingers, gome binde in the racke., 

Some would T1 sterue for hunger, 8gome would I hange priuille, 

Saying that them eelues 80 dyed desperately. 

Some would I accuse of matters of great weight, 

Openly to hange them as tres8passours streicht. 

A thougand mo wales could I tell, and not-miase, 

Which here in England I may say to you I haue practised 
ere thlie, 

And truat by his woundes, Auarice, 8one again for to trie, 

How 85 euer the as before that IT dle.... 


By the masse There 1s one thing makes me laugh hartely, 
ha, Na, NAa.ce.o. 
++. «-L wold neuer better vastime desler 
Then to here a dosen of them howling together in the fler. 
2 


Avarice has his own deeds to relate: 


++-o-& like Historie I 8hall tell thee Crueltle, 
In Englande which my selfe vlaled in the dales of queene 
Twoo brothers there were dwelling young (gentilmen, but 
the heyre | 
Had gubstanclall reuenewes, his stocke also was faire. 


T. Wm. Pierce, Introquction to Marprelate Tracts, 1909, pp. 
11-18 . 
2. Sig. Uo. 


A man of good coneclence, and studious of the Gos- 
Pell. 

Which the other brother perceluing very well, 

Per8waded him by all meanes since hee was 80 bent, 

To be constant in opinion, and not-. to relent. 

Which done, hee gaue notice to the officers about, 

Howe they 8hould cone with aearche to finde his. bro- 
ther out. 

Who, when hee was once in this sorte apprehended, 

Shortly after. his life in the fler hee ended. 

The other had the most part of all his lyuinre, 

How 8alst sir. knaue? 1s not this the next way to 
thriuinge?.... 


I was euer with him still readie at hande, 
Continually s8uggesting of the houge and the lande, 
And yet to tell you 'the trueth, as in deede The thinge 1s, 
Of my consclence TI'thinke the best part was his. 
1 


”Y 
This whole dialogue guggests atrongly that its author 


must have had the Acts and Monuments in mind. Specifically, 


"3ome would I hang vprivily, saying that themeelves 80 dled 


desperately" 1s a reference to the affair of Richard Hun, 

told by Foxe at great length and illustrated by a particularly 
effective CS "Zome would I accuse of matters of great 
welght, Openly to hang them as trespassers straight," 1s gen- 


eral enough to refer to any of a number of pergons, but 1it 


particularly fits the cages of Oldcastle, Acton, and their 
| Ss) 
fellow-martyrs of the time of Henry V. "A dozen of them 


howling together in the fire" might be thought an imaginative 


filgment, but Foxe tells of 15 persons burned in one fire at 
& 
Stratford le Bowe in 1556, Ten were $imilarly burned to- 


1. Sig. C3T<CA, 

2. Foxe IV, 185-205, 
©. III, S21-401. 

4. VIII, 151-156, 
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gether at Leweg in 1557, including the Richard Woodman 


mentioned below. 


The 8tory of the two hrothers is a reference to the 


| 1 
martyrdom of Richard Woodman. 


His 8tory appeared in the 


1560 edition of the Acts and Monuments in rather brief form: 


the only mention of the incident told by Avarice 18 a line 


in Woodman's letter: "Yea, .and even them that eat of my 


bread, that should have been most my friends by nature, hath 


2 
betrayed me." This brief remark 18s not enough - to. have 8ug- 


gegted Avarice's aetory. But in the 1570 edition Foxe al- 


tered and added to the account, evidently having received 


further information. He inserted a "true certificate wit- 


Ss) 
ten by Richard Woodman, ® which tells in detail gubstantially 


the game s8tory we find in the play. 
A11 these echoes of Foxe, occurring within 65 lines, 


are a reagonably certain indication that the reviser of the 


play uged Poxe as a 8ource for the gcene. The presence of 
the Woodman story 1s an indication that he must have used 
the 8econd edition of Foxe, and I would therefore date the 


revislon as not earlier than 15709, 


1. VIII, 553-377. 
2. Td. 1668, »p. 1575S. 
3. Ed. 1570, II, 2121 
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XIII 


THE TRIAL OF TREASURE and 


ENOUGH -IS AS GOOD AS A FEAST 


The two plays, The Trial of Treagure, 1567, and 


Fea8st both contaln the line "And 
1 
burned with fire the ehi1la with the mother. E. B. Daw 


drew attention to the line in The Trial of Treagure, and 


_ explained it by a reference to Foxe. There can be no 


doubt that the line refera to an incident described in 
9 


Foxe, but 1t 8hould be made even clearer than Miss Daw has 


aone, that there 1s no reagon for thinking the author in- 
debted to Foxe for his knowledge of it. The burning re- 
ferred to took place in 1556. The legal problems arising 

out of the affair were brought to London and laid before 

the Queen in 1562. It was not tity 8ettled by the Queen's 
pardon until $663; the year of Foxe's firat edition. It must 
have been REST ol talk throu chout the ety during those years. 
It 1s pogailble, then, that the dramatist drew his knowledge 


from Foxe, but rather improbable. There 1s no need to look 


I + OGTLEE SET, BW. "P KC IG 
2. "Two Notes an 'The Trial of Treagure'", Modern Philology, 
5. 


XV (1917), 53-55, 
Foxe, VIII, 226-241. 
&. VIII, EoOL To 


for a literary 8ource for a line that may have been writ- 
ten, for all we know to the contrary, while the incident 
was current news in the City. 

A line s8omewhat earlier in the play," You have been 
30 burned and fried of (ate, tn al 80 a reference to the 
pergecutions under Mary, but again there 1s no proof of an 
influence by Foxes. | 


Migs Daw could not foresee that two years after her 


note was published a play by William Wager, hitherto known 


digcovered in a family library. VWager's play contains the 
8ame line that interested Miss Daw -- contains, in fact, 
more than a page of lines almost identical with a passage 


in The Trial of Treagure, Enough 1s not dated, but 1s be- 


_lleved to have been printed between 1565 and 1570, The Trial 


was printed in 1567. Both plays are full of anti-Cathollic 
s) 


zeal, and Enough 1s especially 80, 


——— 


D TM BE Fas 
Huntington Pacsimile Reprints, 1920, p. 7 f; 81g. BI and 
BLY. 

The above-atated facts are probably egufficient to. eatab- 
11ish Willtam Wager 's authorship of The Trial of Treagure. 


THE CONFLICT OF CONSCIENCE 


The Conflict of Congcilence, like New Cugtom, is a 
morallty with a strong Reformation blas. In one thing only 
does the play depart from the uagual pattern of the morality: 
the principal character 1s, we are told, a historical per- 
gonage., Francis Splera or Spira, an Italiar gentleman of 
| Property, 18s sald to have been a devout Protestant, ho WAe 
forced by threats of punishment and loss of property to ab- 
Jure and return to Catholicisam. He died in 1548, under cir- 
cum gtanceas not clearly understood, but evidently s8uffering 


from remrse. The incident appears to have been well known 


in England. Matteo Gribaldi's book on the gUubJect was Ttrans- 


lated by Edward Aglionby as A Notable and Marvelous Epistle, 

and went through two editions, in 1550 and 1570. Spiera 1s 
2 

twice mentioned in Foxe; both times as one famililarly known. 


It is the Story of his apostacy that the play pretends to tell. 


T. in excellent new CommedTie, ] Tntituted; | The Conflict of Con- 
8Clence. | CONTAYNINGE, | The moat lamentable Hystorie, of the 
deg- | RSFEALLGn of Frauncils Spera, wan- ftorggoke / the trueth 
of1Goas [81c] Gogpell, for feare | of the losse of life and 
worldly goodes. Compiled, by Nathanliell [ Woodes. Minister, 
in Norwich] ...[AT LONDON |Printed, by Richarde Bradocke | dwel- 
Linge in Aldermanburie, a little aboue the [Conduict. Anno 


1581. | [Quarto, A-TE. 1 
2. VII, 219; VIII, 667. 


The Conflict of Conegclence was published in two dis- 


tinct- Lagues in 1581. There 1s no evidence to 8UPpPOrt a 


theory that it was written long before it was published, al- 


though by that date this kind of: morality was no longer a 
common theatrical type. Little is known of the author, Nathan- 


lel Woodes, beyond what 1s given on the title page. One of 


that name 18 11gteaas taking his B. A. at Corpus -Christi in 
Il 


1570-71, and M. A. 1574. The play is, I should Judge, the 


product of a reagonably mature mind; 1t 1s inordinately dull 


and clumay, but by no means CcCallow, The author's name, however, 


18 a Common one; possibly he 1s not the Woodes mentioned 1n 
Cooper. Possibly also Woodes was not the original author, 


but merely the editor of an older play. At any rate, there 


18 reagon to believe that the play, at leaat in its present 
form, does not antedate the firet English edition of the Acts 


and Monument 8. 


The two 1sgues of the play, though vrinted in the 8ame 
2 
year, differ in geveral important ways. The first 1is88ue 


names Francis Splera on the title page and in the rrologue, 


and in the last gcene he 1s reported to have hanged himeelf. 


In the 8econd 18sue the name of Splera does not appear; 


1. Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigilenses. 
2. For a cefinitive Eiscussilon of this important biblio- 
graphical problem, 8ee William A. Jackson's comparison 
«of the two isa8ues in the Pforzheimer Catalog, III, 1156-1158; 
gee also the London Times Literary Supplement, Sept. 7, 1933 
D .. SYZ. 


the ending of the astory has been changed completely: 
Philologus, that would haue hangde himselfe with coard, 
"Is nowe conuerted wnto God, with manie bitter teares . . . 


And belng conuerted, left his lyfe. 


In most oth er regpects the two ie86ves are the game. Spiera 


appears in both under the peeudonym of Philologus. 
L 
CGeleata Wine advances the theory that the chief gource 


of the play is Edward Aglionby's translation of Gribaldi, men- 
tioned above. She al m nmToints out probable aeources for aome 
minor details. of the trial gcene in Act IV 8he gays that 1t 


b 


g8eems "to have been developed from hints in A Notable and 


Marvelous Epistle. "She does not ment lon Foxe. 


The play follows the estory of Snliera only In a very 
general way. The whole, 1insofar as it 1s localized, is thor- 
oughly Britiah, and one cha racter 8pe aks with what 1s ob- 
viously intended to be a Scottish accent. The climax of the 
plot comes in the f ourth act, in which Phllologus comes be- 
fore a Cardinal to be examined for hereay. The trial of 
Philologus, occupying most of the act, 1s, in aſl probability, 


a composite of many 8uch trials, or "examinations, " that 


were reported by Foxe in the Acts and Monuments. 
The examinations in Foxe do not all follow the same 


pattern. Some of them, evidently, were written dowmm by clerks 


as they took place ==" although, 8lnce no g8horthand sy stem was 


T. Wathanilel WoodesT Confilet of Conscience,” FILA, L (19385), 
661-668, > 


then in uge, auch records could not be very. accurate. More 
often, however, the, report of the examinat lon was written 
from memory by the — himself; many of those in Foxe 
are of this type. In auch. a report, the prisoner can be 
expected to have the beat of every PS 0PNa Depending on 
the learning and experience of the accuged and his examiners, 
the trials may be -- as were thoge of Ridley and Bradford --- 
gubtle and acholarly disputatilons. Or 1if the prizsoner was 
unlearned, the whole examinat lon might be very 8simple 1in- 
deed, and confined to the most obvious points of doctrine: Most 
of the pergons guspected of heresy, however, were able to 
argue for. their beliefs, if we may trust Foxe at tall. Nor- 
mally they cats pc with other au fferers for the aame 
caunze. During the weeks and months that ugually passed be- 
fore the trials, arguments to Support their po8ltions would 
have been threshed out in group Ailecusslons, Some of theae 
Pri 80on scenes have been Jonoribed by Foxe, and one of them 
was made the gubject of a £ 


Inter change of ideas in prison must also account in 


part, I believe, for the oddly repetitious character of some 


T. T...Sometimes he makes Popish Doctors, well known to be 
rPLlch in learning, to reazon very poorly, and the best 
Fencers in their Schools worsted and put out of their 
play by 8ome country poor Proteatanta. But let the 
cavillers hereat know, that It 1s a great matter to have 
the odds of the weapon God's word on their s81ide; not to 
8ay anything of aupernatu ral as8sistance given them." 
Fuller, Holy State, 8ig. 2R3Y, 

2. Foxe VII, oD>6; VI, 610, See Plate X. 
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5f the examinations in Foxe. JTIf many vieotdee drew upon 

the common stock of argumentative material, they would tend 
to make about the aame anaewers to the aame questions. Some 

of the 81milerity, of courge, may have come about. when the 
reports were witten afterwards, again in prison with a group 
of fellow-aufferers. It is also posailble, t hough there i8 no 
yHPOoOP of it, that Foxe may have felt himeelf Jjust ified 1n 
editing 8 ome of the reports, and in putting his om argu- 
ments into t he mouths of the disputants. Such a practice 
Probably would not\ have been considered particularly repre- 
hensible, and unless there had been a full official record 

of the trial concerned, 1it would have been very hard to de- 
ent This is one of the crimes of which Pargons accuses 


Foxes. 


The examination in Conflict of Congcience 1s mngdeled 


after no particular trial in foxe, but appears to be a 8impli- 
fication of a typical trial. Only two points of doctrine are 
diacuss8ed -- the gupremacy of the Pope and the real preaence 
in the gacrament:;: the arguments advanced. on thesgee gublects 

are about the egimplest and most obvious to be found in Foxe., 
After a comnaratively 8mall amount of questl oning, the exami-: 
nergs turn-to a comblnation of threats and cajolery. Such me- 
thods were quite commonly employed 1In fact. Then Woodes de- 


varts from reality and introduces the allegorical Mirror of 


- 


1. See below, pp.v90 F. 


Sengual Suggeation: Phillologus 1s ov ercome and agrees 
to recant. 

It is in the detalls of the examination, rather than 
1ts general structure,: that we find most of the evidence of 


Foxe's influencey 


S18 . mn A Cardinal as ch1lef..examiner. 

Commonly Cardinals left the examination of heretics 
to the lower orders of churchmen, but Wolsey took an active 
part in them, and his manner in the c urtroom as reyported in 


1 
Foxe 18 not unlike that of the Cardinal in the vlay. 
# 


Sig. El". Bring forth that Heretike, 
Which doth thus disturb our religion Cathollicke. 


Such begging of the question --- calling the accused a 
heretlec at the very beginning of the trial intended to deter- 


mine whether or not he is guilty of Hheregy -- 18 80 common 


in Foxe that it. gcarcely requires citation. A s8imilar fallacy 


Oceurs in about three out of five of the trials Foxe reports. 
2 
See Phlilpot 's and Bland's firast examinations. 


S1g. E2”". Cardinal: 
Where haue you ben from me 80 long absent, 
I avpoynted to haue ben here three howres ago, 
In my consistory to haue set 1n Tudgement., 


1. Foxe IV, 622: V, 416 f?. 
2. VII, 292, 606, 607. 


Bonner, Bis8hop of London to Philpoty} 


"31rrah, come hither. How chance you come no 800ner? 
Ia it well done of you to make master chancellor and 
me. to tarry for you this hour? By the faith of my 
body, half an hour before mass, and half an hour even 
at mass, looking for your coming . " 


31g. E27, Art thou 80 expert in Gods lawes and word, 
That no man may learne thee? 


This same qQuestion, varying 'somewhat in form but never 
in purpose, 1s put to many of the prisoners in. Foxe. It was 
out to Philpot thus: "Wat! Do you think yourself: better 


Z 
learned than 80 many notable Learned men as be here?" 


31g. E2"” But this is the nature of euery Sciamatike: 
Be his errors never 80 false Doctrine, 
He will gay, by Gods word, he dare 1t examine. 

This statement by the Cardinal 1s 11iterally true; al- 
moet every DMris8oner whose examinat lon Ls reported in Foxe 
clalmed to base his bellefs airectly on Scripture, and demand- 
ea to be tried in accordance with the Word. John Roger, 
presa88ed to accept a point of doctrine, replies, "T will find 
it firat in the Scripture, and &see it tried thereby. " n Of 


course the examiners made many 8arcastic references to the 


I VITT G35; 

2. VII, 618: 8ee als 639, 653, 668; VIII, 332, 350, 433, 476, 
477, 542) 544. | 

9, VI, 595; s8ee als VII, 608; VIII, 549.. 


"gtubbornness" of the"heretics." 


31g. E2). How 8aist thou Philologus? 
Haue I authoritie to call the me before? 


Bonner: "How 8aay you, master Doctor Cole? May I not 
proceed against him by the. law, for that he hath done 
in my dlocese?" 
2 

"How 8ay you, Master Doctor; do you not know that 
I am Legatus de latere, and that I am able to dispense 
in all matters concerning religion within this realm, 
as much as the pope. may?" 


Sig. E2'. The Cardinal in the play links the preceding point 


with the question of the pope's supremacy, and thus brings up 


the firat doctrinal point. Whether or not the pope was the 


true head of the church was, of cour ae, often argued in heresy 
trials, but the arguments were ugually not good dramatic mat er- 
lal. Philologus' argument comes from none of the examinat lons 
in Poxe; he maintains that Peter never visited Rome; that Peter 
was not the chief of the diaciples; and that the Pope violated 
Christ's teaching that the gervant s hould not be above the 
master. Christ refuged to be king, but the Pope 8et hinself 
above kings. These arguments are in Foxe, not in the examina- 
tions, but in the Exordium at the beginning of the firet "hy 


They are Foxe's om arguments. 


2. VII, 614, 615: 
De V, 417. 


4, I, 26-60, eapeclally 47, 48, 


31g. E3". But let him go forwarde and viter his congclence. 


£ 1 
"T pray you, my lord, let him speak his mind, * 


Sig. E353", Say on thou Heretike of the holy Sacrament, 
Of the body and bloud of Christ,; what 1s thine 
opinion? 

Thus opens the gecond doctrinal queaetilon, probably 
the most frequently argued point in all the higtory of reli- 
2lous polemics., This vexed, perilous, and s8ophistical ques- 
tion 18 argued again and eaggain, wth varying degrees of 
learning and 8ophistry, throughout the pages of Foxe. No 


matter how simple and wnlearned the prisoner might be, the 


examiners had a way of mtting this queatilon to him. Under 


Mary, when heresy trials were frequent, the examiners learned 
by experience that it was not enough to make the prisoner 
admit the "real pregence."” Theage wrds were too glipperys. 
The key question was this: After the coneecration, doeg 

any bread and wine Deb, a Unless the prigoner 8aild no 
without qualification, he was a heretic. $o in the play, 

the examiners quietly alt and 11sten to PHMllologus on the 


g8acrament. He aepeaks 24 lines of eafe generalities, and 


then. -- 


S18gs. E3%., That Christ feedes our goules as the bread 
doth our body. 


i. VIT, 630; see also VIIT, 348, 
2. III, 528, 590, 
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Card; , Ah thou foul Heretike, 1s there bread in 
the Sacrament ? | 
Where 1s Christea body then which he did us 
glue? 


Op 


There are geveral ways to make the next move, de- 
pending on the learning and the eaubtlety of the contestantsa. 


The Cardinal makes an orthodox openingy} 


In what gence 8ayd Christ, Hoc eat Corpus meum? 


—_— 


Phillologus makes the esimplest and moat direct of re- 
turns, which requires only a knowledge of gcripture on hls 


Dart : 


Euen in the same gence that he 8ayd before: 

Vos estis 8all terrae, vos estis Lux mund1: 

Ezo aim os8tium: and a hundreth auch more... 
31g. £4” Were Christes 4isciples into alt transformed 

When he sayd: ye are the salt of the earth ...? 


1 
This argument 1s used again and again in Foxe, ugually by 


the 8lmpler and leas learned of the rwrisoners. 


Finding Philologus able to hold his own in argument, 


the Cardinal threatens Wm with imprisonmenty 


Sig. E4", Haue him henee to prison and keepe him full gure: 
I will make him set by my friendship more store. 


I « VI, V T > 106, © D, 


The examinations were ugually broken into geveral 


8ee8s8lons, aometimes many days aprrt, and of course between 


8e8s8lons the accused were in prison. But we find in Foxe 


that the examiner 80metimes gave explicit directions that 

the prisoner be kept "full ure -- leas out of fear that 

he would escape, it geems, than out of hope that the rigor- 

ous confinement, s8tocks and lrons, might make him change his 

mind. "Have this fellow hence, and carry him to the King's 

Bench, and charge the keeper he. be aetraitly kept. Y 
Hypocrisy, meanwhile, pretends friendship for the 


Dr1lgonery 


S1g. £4". Good Mailster Philologus, I pittie your case, 
To 8ee you 80 foolysh, your gelfe to wndoo: 
I durst yet promys to rurchase you grace, 
If you wuld (at length) your errours forgoe:; 
Therfore, I pray you, be not your ome foe. 


Such a proffer of friendship was a cehmmon method of 
breaking down the registance of the prisoner, as I doubt not 
it 8till 1s wherever police try to extort a confeaeslon from 
a' u8pect; According to Foxe, Bonner often uged this method, 
alvrewatiog with extreme harshness. "Yet-T would you 8hould 


have as much favor as I can 8how you, L1if you will be anything 


conformable. Therefore play the wise man, and be not 8ingu- 
8 | 


lar in your own opinion. * 


\ 
I. VI, 6835; gee also 726; VII, © 
VIII, 352, 408, 544, 
2. VII, 620; aee also G11, 


31g. E4'. Card; Nay, Mayster Hypocrisile, you epend tyme 
in vaine, 
To reag8on with him, he will not be remooued., 
| 1 
but folly to reason any more with him." 


Sig. £4". Phil; I humbly begeeche you of Christian charitie, 
You geeke mt of purpose my bloud for to gpill. 


The 8uggestion that the examiners are geeking the 
blood of the prisoner 18 not uncommon in Fgxe. Some r1sg0ners 
make the accugation boldly; others, like Philologus, phrase 


2 
1t more humbly, 


Sig. FI'_o27, 7 begeeche your. Lordaghip euen from the hart 
roote, 

That you would vauchseafre for my contentation 
To approue vnto mee by Gods holy booke 
Some one of the queetions of our diasputatlion: 
For I will heere you with hartes delectation: 
Becauge I would gladly to your doctrine congent 
If that I could ao my conscience content. 


Such offers to be taught by the Scriptures, doubtless 
as 8incere as this one. counds, were gometimes made by the 
pris8oners in a A few may have courted and welcomed mar- 
tyrdom, but mogt of them would have been glad to exzcape it, 


if They could have gatilsfied Their con gclences. 
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1. VII, 6259; 8ee als 666, 
2. VII, 3S0; VIIT, 5389, $07, 585, 
9. VII, 50, 102, 615, 668; VIII, 540, 
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31g. £5, For as the bread 1s of many Cornells compounded, 
And the Wine from the Tuce of many Graps do 
digcend, 


This simlle was employed by John Frith: 


For in that 1it is made one bread of many corns, 
it is called cur body, which, being divers and many 
members, are as80clated and gathered together into 
one fellowshilp or body, Likewise of the wine, wich 
18 gathered of many clusters of grapes, and 1s made 
into one liquor. 


31g. E3”. 3o we ... ahould cease to contend: 
Least by our contention the Church we offend. 


But how much were 1it better, in my opinion, if 
. that by a common consent of either party, they would 
come to this point; that every man being contented 
with his own opinion, we ahould all simply agree 
upon the presence of Christ, that, as touching the 
manner of his pres8ence, even as Though all manner of 
dis8putatilon g8hould cease for a time, and 80, by 
1ittle and little, all controversies turned to truce 
and quietness; until that time ghould breed more love 
and charity amongst men, or that love and charity 
Should find a remedy for theaee controvereies. 
| 


31g. FlI”. The Cardinal orders the prisoner's property geilzed: 


That Careful Proulslon s8hould goe, I: thinke best, 

Into The tome, and there, azssistance craue,, 

His Houge for to enter, and his Goods for me saue; 
Least, when his wife know, that they be confilgcate, 
Into other mens keepyhg,. the s8ame 8he doth dissipate. 


Such a g8eilzure was not a common ingredient of 


heresy trials.” ' But churchmen guspected of heresy were Com=- 


Lo V; Es x * 
2. V, 11 (First edition only.). 


| =246= 


monly digpogsessed of their livings, and their effectse 


were gometimesa gearched for incriminating evidence: "To 
agelcare here with wat cruelty the officers searched his 
house for bills and books, how cruelly and g8hamefully they 


1 
handled his wife ... it were too long to write." 


Sig. F2Y%, He will roste a Fagot, or els he me decelue. 

I do not find the exact phrase "roast a faggot" 
Foxe, but "fry a faggot® occurs twice at least. Tt was 
for instance, by Bishop Hooper, the firat of the Marian 


2 
_ ETyr8e 


31g. F4", It is now high dinner time my S8tomack doth s&ay: 
And I will not lose one meale. of my diet, 
Though thereon 41d hang an hundred mens qulet. 


With these words one came ' for them to dinner in 
all haste. "T am sorry, I would fain hear more of this 


talk; but we 8hall have another day well enough. ® 
S. 


31g. F4*. If thou wilt be ruled by thy friendes that 
be heere, 
Thou ahalt abound in wealth and rwosperitlie: 
Ana in the Countrie chlefe rule thou shalt beare, 
And a hundred pounds more thou halt haue in the 
Yeeree 6 


The offer of monetary rewards or profeaseslonal advance- 
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ment _ a very common procedure in dealing with those accuged 
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2. VI, 649: VIII, 538. 
5. VIII, 362. 
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of heresy. The examiners were ugually 8ilncerely anxlous 
that the accuged ghould turn rather than burn. Offers 
were made to Philpot, Hooper, Rowland Taylor, and William 
Hunter, among SR no doubt the method was frequently 
guccessful, but men who yielded to sauch pereuaslon would 


have emall place in Foxe's book. 


381g. G1”, Philologus 1s overcome and decides to recant. 


Several of Foxe's martyrs recanted at gome point in their 
2 
careers; Cranmer 1s the moat distinguished example. Philo=- 


logus '” recantation 1s not modeled upon any of these. 
: All in all, there are aufficient points of e8imilari- 
ty between the examination in the play and those in Foxe 


to Justify the conoluslon that the playw ight was familiar 


with Foxe. We may, of course, prefer to believe that he 
had at his disposal manuscripts and records 81lmilar to those 


Foxe collected 80 laboriously; but that 1s highly improb- 


able. Or we may think that the rlaywright may himeel?f 
have witnegsed the trials he imitated; that 1s posslble, 
unless we insist that our author 1s the Nathaniel Woodes 


118ted in Cooper; if 80 he was only about nine years old when 


Mary Galed. But no one individual, and certainly no one with 


Protestant 8ympathies, 18s likely to have been able to mo- 


duce, out of his own experience, the composite trial we have 


in The play. The 8curces of that trial are literary; and 


they are, I believe, in Foxe. 


» VI, 6SO, e696, 727; VII, © 
2. VIII, 80: eee alao V, 418. 


=_ 


THE TROUBLESOME REIGN OF KING JOHN 


We must next consider The Troublegome Relgn of King 


John, a play in two parts, of unknown authorehip. The 
first knom edition of this drama was printed in 1591; only 
one copy of each part is known to exist today, in the Capell 


1 
collection at Trinity College, Cambridge. The printer 


whoge device appears on the title page of Part I is Thomas 


Orwin. 

This play possesses a limited merit in its own right, 
and is interesting alao for two other rea8ons. It is an 
example of pre-Shakegspearean chronicle plays, and It is the 


raw material from which Shakespeare constructed his King 


TI. Part T: THE | Troublegome Raigne [of Tohn King of Eng- 
land, with the dis-)couerie of King Richard Cordelions | 
Bage s8onne (vulgarly named, the Ba-|stard Fawconbridge) : 
also the | death of King Iohn at SLERLRIAD | Abbey. | As it 
= mas (ourary 51nes) publikely HE The | ueenes Maies- 

EBT, e ho-/nourable able Citie of on ON. | 
TErin er's Ee —foRer 2 2737 | Taprinted at London 


for Sampson Clarke, | [and are to be _ at his shop, on 
the, becke- | 8Ide of the RoyaTlT Exchange. | I591.]TQuarto, 


FOE It: THE [8econa part of the [ troublegome Railgne © 
King |Iohn, conteining the death -| of Arthur Plantaginet, 
the anding O ewes, and | the poyaning of King ]T ohn 


at Swinstead|[Abbey./ As it was (8undry times) - }. 519d 
acted aL __ box-| bs 45 wes. Players, e = 

nourab TIEL® of | London. | bh DOS ornament] [Imprinted 
at London ' on the bag n Clarke, | and are to be 8olde at 


his 8ho oy the wr e-TsIide of the Royall Exchange. | 
T591.] TQuarto, A-F.7 


John. It has not been dated with great accuracy; the Pro- 


logue of Part I refers to Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1587, 


but prologues, as we know, were frequently renewed when 
plays were revived. It was probably written, however, not 
earlier than 1588. The 1611 edition, in which both parts 
were 188ued under one title page, was repregaented as hav- 
ing been "written by W. 8H. There is, however, no reagon 
to believe that Shakespeare had any part in 1ts aut Ce 


- Scholars have generally agreed that the agource of 


this play 1s Holinahed's Chronicles, and for the greater 


part of the play there can be no doubs that they are right. 
bs) 

But for one part, the s8tory of King John's poigoning, the 

8ource 1s not Holinshed; his chronicle reports the polsoning 


in very general and colorless terms: 


There be which haue witten, that after he 
had lost his arfie, he came to the abbele of Swines- 
head in Lincolneghire, and there vnderstanding the 
chegpeness and plentie of corne, 8hewed himeelfe 
greatlie displeased therewith, as he that for the 
hatred which he bare to The Englieh people, that had 
80 trailtoroualie reuplted from him vnto his aduersary 
Lewes, wished all miserie to light vpon them, and 
therevpon 8ald in his anger, that he would cause all 
kind of graine to be at a farre higher price, yer 
manie dales ghould pages. Wherevpon a moonke that 
heard him s8peake 8uch words, being mooued with zeale 


T3 Tucker Brooke, The Thehoapegre Aprocr Oxford, 
1908, Þ. ix. See also Furnens, The Variorum eapeare, 
XIX, 434, AT 


2. Boswell-Stone, pp. 75 f. Butaee Furness, XIX, 401, 
Yo 31g « D4 a E2. 
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for the oppreaslon of his countries, gaue the 
king poilson in a cup of ale, whereof he first 
tooke the agsale, to cause the king not to 
gugpect the matter, and 80 They both gdled in 
manner at one time, | 

1 


This 1s all the material that Holinghed provides for 
the g8cene of the king's poilsoning. A comparigon of this 
account with the s8tory as it appears in the Acts and Monu- 
ments leaves little doubt that Foxe, not Holinshed, 1s the 
8ource of the polgoning 8Bcene in the play. : | 

Foxe's account of the poilgoning of King A ls 1it- 
8e1f one of the later veralons of a story that had been re- 
peated 80 often that it had acquired g8omewhat the atatus of 
a myth, which enters into the common consclouaness even 
though it may not be believed. In a day wen Magna Charta 
was unknown or 1ittle thought of, King John was the ruler mo 
was "poilgoned by a friar." In a period of anti-Catholic 
agitation, King John was looked upon by gomc as a hero and 
a martyr; he had defied the Pope, theunh ungucceesfully, 
and had aied, 80 it was believed, through the treachery of 


the Church. 


Foxe's direct gources were two. He depended chiefly 


on the account in Caxton's Chronicles, the: 8 ource of most 
S 


of the later veraslons of the polgoning. A few detalls in 


- 10 neanec 'OrL (6 es, 4 SU » 0 9o0s 
2. IT, 340-342,” _ 
Os Caxton, Chronicles of England, 1482, 81g.:15 = 16. 
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PLATE XI. 


empereth h(s poiſon into a cup, 


co geiue bato kpng Jobn. 
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his account, however, make it certain that he was aleso 


acquainted with John Bale's King Johan, a half-allegorical, 
half-chronicle play dated, according to Greg, 1538 to 160.” 
Bale 's gource, at least for the polgoning epigode, was als 
almost certainly Caxton; but Bale, with a propagandist pur- 
pose, linked John's death directly to his troubles with the 


Church. He gave the monk a name, Simon, but he made no use 


of Caxton 's statemen t that the polsoner 's "wombe was broke 
in sunger.” Foxe follows Bale itn 8treassing the religious 
motive for the murder, and in calling the monk Simon . He 
departs from both his gources by reducing the number of 
prieats aslnging mass from five to three. 


One of the woodcuts of the Acts and Monuments Lillugs- 


trates the polgoning enisode. It is not one of the finest 
of the many plctures in the old book, but it is one of the 
largest; in most of the ancient editions it was treated as 
an PII g It 18s unlike any other of the get in that it 

tells its story by means of a group of aemall pictures, with 
a caption for each. Like a modern oonte 8trip, It pregents 


a 8equence of action. The firast ploture 8hows the polgoner 


kneeling before his superior for absgolution, with the caption, 
"The monke absolued to poyson king Iohn. ego abgoluo te, &C." 


es, 1991, p. x1ilil. 


T. King Johan by John Bate, VaTone Society Reprints, Oxford 
2. See Plate XI. : 


The 8econd ghows in the background a garden, and in the 


foreground the monk, with the toad in a diah, cutting 

1t with a knife. The caption 1s, *The monke tempereth 
his polgon into a cup, to geue vnto kyng ITohn.*” The third 
has the caption, "The monke presenteth kyng Iohn with his 
cup of poyson, beginning himaelf to the kyng," and in a 
g8eparate place, "Waggall my 11ige." Number four, "King 
Iohn lleth here dead of poyson." Five, "The monke 11eth 
here burst of the poyson that he dranke to the king." Six, 


"X perpetual maase sung dayly in Swinestead for the Monke, 


that polgoned Kyng TIohn.*" 

The captions suggest 8trongly that the artist Was 
as well acquainted with Bale's play as with Foxe's story. 
The word burst in the f1fth caption comes from Foxe; Bale 


does not follow Caxton in thts interesting phys1lological 4de- 


tall. The wassall might have come from-elther Bale or Foxes. 


The ego abagolvo te 1s Bale, not Foxe, although 1t must be 


admitted the phrase 18 common enough to hav e occurred inde- 
pendently. The word begin (meaning to taste firast) is in 
Bale, but not in Foxe. In the s81xth plcture there are five 


figures. Bale gays "Thu shalt have five monks 8inging; * Foxe 
8ays "three monks to sing masges for his 80ul." All in all, 
it 8eems probable that gomeone concerned with the prepara- 
tion of the woodcut was influ enced as much by Bale as by 

the text of the book he was illustrating. The pictures 


themeelves are, in a s8ense, a dramatic method of presenting 


a narrative. 


We mugt consider the possibility that the author 
of The Troublegome Reign found the account of the polgoning 


in 8ome other 8ou ree, neither Foxe nor Holinaghed. Bale was 
not in mint, and it 1s Wghly unlikely that the dramatist 
would have a manuscript copy. There 18 m textual evidence 


of influence by Bale upon The Troublegome Reign. Hall and 


Frois8art do not cover the relgn of John; Harding gives 

1 
just ten lines to John's death and burial. It 1s rather 
improbable that the aramatist would hav e congulted Caxton, 


which was out of date and must have been comparatively rare 


in his day. Stowe cites Caxton, but gives only a few lines 
2 4 


and almoast no detalls. Grafton 's account is, with gome 
bs) 


gimplification, merely a corying of the Foxe -atory. 

Furness, discussing the polgoning incident in Shakes- 
peare 's King John, remarks that "Grafton was, I think, the 
8ource of the incident in the'older play; the unpl eagant 
na f the polgon, and the method of its procuring, are 

entioned by Graf ton 8 He then quotes the whole of 
Grafton's account, which 1s, as we have 8a1ld, copied almost 
word for. word from Foxe. There 8eems to be no reason to pre- 


fer Grafton to PFoxe as the direct gource, and there. 18 gome 


evidence in favor of Foxe. The Foxe account 1s the fuller 


T. Mme. co TS. 2 }Þ Tt 
2, Annals of England, 1592, p. 256, 
3, Chronicle pO IT 1569, PP. 115 f. 


4. Furness, XTX, 


of the tw, volumes of Foxe were easlly avallable, and 
the anti-Catholic tone of the play 8uggests an anti- 
Catholic gou ree. | 

| There 1s one bit of textual evidence in the play 
that rules out Grafton entirely, I-belleve; 1it is in the 
8peech of the monk to the King: "Wagesall, my thee” 
These are the exact words that appear in the caption of 


the Foxe 1illustration. The word wassail runs through the 


whole cycle, but the exact form quoted occurs only in Foxe 


and in The Troublegome Relgn. The term liege as an address 


to royalty 18 not common in this play. "My lord," "your 
majeasty," and "your highnesa®* are the common forms of ad- 
dres8s. "My 1liege" occurs only once in Part I, in a speech 
by Pembroke to the ___ In part II it 1s used four times 
in all, once by the Abbot immediately before the poilgoning, 
once by the Monk as he offers the cup, and twice by the Bage- 


<= 
tard in the ecene of the King's death-- all four times within 


elghteen aides, a little more than one page of the old edil- 
5) 


tlon. It 8geems not unreagonable to asgume that the play-. 


wright uged Foxe as his ge ource for this epigode, and picked 


up the term llege from the L1lustration. 


; þ6 Sig. 2. 
2. Sig. Gl, 
5. Sig. E2., 

4, gee appendix, PP. 486-494. 


XVI 


SHAKESPEARE 'S KING JOHN 


Shakespeare 's treatment of the King John story Lis 
well known. Out of the two long, loogely consetructed plays 


of The Troublegome Relgn he produced one. He decreaged with- 
out entirely eliminating the ant i-Cathollo element of the 
Brory, and in 80 doing he reduced the polgoning incident 

to a few lines spoken by Huberty 


The king, I fear, 1s poilgon'd by a monk; 

I left him almost speechless, and broke out 

To acquaint you with this evil, that you might 
The better arm you to the audden time, 

Than 1f you had at leisure known of this. 


Bastard; How aid he take 1t? Wo 41d taste to him? 


Hubert: A monk, I tell you; a regolved villain, 
_ Whose bowels eguddenly burgt out; the king 
Yet gpeaks,;, and perad venture may recover. 
1 


Short as this passage 1s, it contains one detall 


that does not appear in The Troublegome Reign -- "Whose 


bowels guddenly burgst ou t.* Shakegpeare, it appears, though 


he undoubtedly congtructed his play chiefly by reworking the 
o1d one, 41d at least to a emall extent draw upon other au- 


thorities. Caxton, Foxe, and Grafton are the poaesible gources 


T. King John, Act V, Scene 7, ITines 23-31. 


' of this detall. Grafton, as we have pointed out, 
copied from Foxe, and Caxton was out of date and rare. 
That 1t was Foxe and not Grafton seems highly probable. 
In the pass8ages of Henry VIII that are agoribed to him, 
Shakesgpeare g8hows familiarity with Foxe. And there 1s 


another pas 8age in King John that has no parallel in the 


earller play: 


014 men and beldams in the atreets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously. 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths ; 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads 
And whisper. one another in the ear; 
And he that e8peaks doth gripe the hearey' s wrist, 
Wilst he that hears makes fearful action, 
With winkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I aaw a e8mith eat with hls hammer, thus, 
The whilst his. ipon 41d on the anvil cool,.. 
With open mouth ewallowing a taillor's news; 
mo, with his ahears and meagure in his hand, 
Standing on 811ippers, which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, 
Told of a many thous and warlike French 
That were embattailed and rank 'd in Kent. 
Another lean unwash 'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur 's death. 

1 


This passage, it will be s8sald, would require as 1ts 
8ource nothing but the poet's imagination. Tt may be 80 


indeed; but there 1s a pas88age in Foxe that could have 8ug- 
gested 1it to himt 


T. Xet TY, EBoene Z, Tines 185-202, 


The fame of this fantasaticall prophet went 
all the realme ouer, and hys name was knowen 
euery where (as foolighnes is much regarded 
of people, where wisdome 1s not in place) ape- 
clally, becauge he was then imprigoned for the 
matter, the rumour was the larger; their won- 
deringes were the wmantonner; their practising 
the foligher; their busile talkes, and other 
1dle occupileng the greater. Continually from 
thence (as the rude maner of people 1s) olde 
go88yps tales went abroad, new tales were in- 
uented, fables were added to fables, & lyes 
grewe vpon 11es8. $go that euery day, new glaun- 
ders wer raysged on the king, & not one of them 
true; - rumours arose, blasphemies were spred, 
the enemies reloyced, and treagons by the 
prieates were maintained... . 

1 


Significantly, thease passages In Foxe and Shake- 


g8peare both follow immediately after the accounts of Peter 


the prophet. The poet's lines concern Arthur and the appari- 
tion of the five moons, and Foxe 1s talking about the pro- 
phet; but they are both describilng the espread of rumor and 
gog8s ip among the common people, and the poet preeents in 

a 8eries of vivid images what the chronicler 8stated in less 
vivid generalities. 

It may be noted in passing that Shakespeare provides 
no clear motivation for the polg8oning of John, euggesting 
merely that 1it was the desperate act of a "reagolved®" monk. 
It 1s a peculiar weakness, e&en for an inexperienced p lay- 
wright, to provide no more motive than "Jjust pure cugsed- 


ness* for the killing of the protagonist. Hardy might be 


» Ede 


| 


expected to do 1it that way, but we look for gomething 

elae in the Elizabethans. Caxton, we recall, provided an 
economic motive; Bale treated That as false and offered 
the religious motive as the true one. Foxe made no men=- 
tion of the price of bread, but followed Bale in this as 


in a few other details. The Troublegome Reign heavily em- 


phasized the religious motive. Shakespeare, however, through- 
out his mole may touches the religious controversy very 
lightly, in keeping with what ageems to have been his gen=- 
eral pollcy of letting auch matters alone. Doubtless the 
policy was a wise one, but it left a void in this play. 


The 8story of King John's poilgoning continued to attract 


writers and readers. Thomas Deloney's ballad on the 8ubject 
1 
was printed in 1602. The 1610 edition of the Mirror for 
2 
Maglstrates contains the 8tory of King John, and the pol- 


g8oning e8tory was mobably drawmm from Foxe, among other 
g80urees. Thomas Heywood acknowledged his indebtedness to Foxe 
for the account of King John he included in his Life of Mer- 


$ ts) 
1in, 1641. 


I. See above, DD. P16-218. 
2. P. 693 f., 
9. Ed. 1651, Þ. 150, 


XVII 


SIR THOMAS MORE 


The imperfect play Sir Thomas More, in the writing 


of which Anthony Munday hadna part; ghows gome emall in- 


fluence of Foxe. This drama was not printed during the 
I L 


E11zabethan era, and probably was never acted, It was pre- 
2 | 
8erved in manuseript, together with Munday 's John a Kent, 


and was first edited for publication by Dyce in 1844. The 
best modern edition 1s that prepared by Greg for the Malone 


gSociety in 1911. The original manuscript has been ahown to 
ts) 
be largely in the handwiting of Munday. 


Tucker-Brooke, following Dyce, asgserts that the chief 
4 
8ource of the play 1s Hall's Chronicle. He notes, however, 


as Dyce had not noted, that the fight in Pannier Alley and 
5 6 
the incident of the long-haired gervant are from Foxe, where 


both incidents are related of Thomas Cromwell. There is 'enough 
in common 1in the careers of More and Cromwell to s8uggest that 
lncldents in the life of one might 8uiltably be applied to the 


other. 

T. Tucker-Brooke, (The Shakespeare Aprocrypha, 19089, pp. 
x11ix f.) believes it was acted; | Tre Book of 7 Thomas 
More, Malone Society Reprints, 1911, pp. xiil-xvi. nks 
1t was not. 

2. British Mugeum Harley 7568. 

3. W. W. Greg, "The Handwriting of the Manuscript," in A. W. 
Pollard et al., Shakespeare's Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas 
More, Cambridge University Press, 1925, p. 48. | 


4, Aprooryphs , Pe. liv. 
5. More, » Greg, PP. 28-30, 8l-85, 86-88, 
6, Foxe, V, 395 f. 


lt 


Since earlier 8cholars have pointed out the in- 


debtedness of this play to Foxe, there 1s no need to ad- 


vance any proof or to discouss the matter in detail here. 
The incidents borrowed from Foxe are not important in the 
drama, and could well have been omitted without harm. We 
have here, however, an _ example of Foxe's influ- 
ence in a play in which Munday had a hand; and the prob- 
ability is thereby increased that 1t was Mund ay who was 


reg8ponsible for the gerious part of Sir John Oldcastle, 1599, 


with ite atrong Foxe influence. 


gf 
* 


T. Dates ranging from 1586 to (59D Rave Been advanced by var- 
lous 8cholars for the More play, but Pollard (akornegee * 5 
Hand, pp. 20-32.) makes a strong case for 1593. © 


F 


XVIII 


SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE 


The next play we must consider 1s Sir John Oldcastle, 


the chief gource of wich 1s the Acts and Monuments. Before 


we are ready to dlscuss the play, 1it will. be necegegeary to re- 
view, as briefly as poeslble, the historical and 11iterary 
backgrounds of the Oldcastleypaga « 

The historical Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, had 
been a 801diler of good reputation under Henry IV; he was al 80 
widely knowm as a leader of the Lollards, or followers of 
Wicelif. In 1418, the ealxth year of 'the reign of Henry V, 
he was burned for heresy; his enemies at the time and after- 
ward accused him of trea8on. Technically, there is little 
doubt that he was a traitor, but not, 80 far as the records 
8how, through any overt act of disloyalty to the eotablished 
civil government , | 

The begt gource of facts concerning the man 1s the 
cont emporary records pregerved by Thomas Netter, or ny 
Thomas Walsingham and Thomas A both contemporaries, als 


get dow very full but strongly anti-Lollard accounts of 


I. Fascicull Zizaniorum Lstri Johannis NWyelif, ed. Shirley, 
London, 18538, pp. 4353-446, 

2. Ypodigma Neustriae, 1574, pp. 179 ff. 

SI. a et Gesta Nenricli Quinti, Oxford, 1727, pp. 530-52, 


| 


Oldeagtle; the poet Hoccleve, of the game period, wrote 
1 


a long didactic poem about the affair. Wal a8ingham 


appears to have been the gource used chiefly by the later 
chroniclers. Among theae, Capgrave, Fabyan, Harding, 

Polydore Vergil, and even to. 8ome extent Holinghed reflect 
the religious blas of their 8ource. The Proteastant version 


of the 8tory, on the other hand, appears to spring from 


Bale. 


2 
John Bale, Bighop of Os80ry, author of King Johan 


and other plays, wote a life of Olacastle that preaents 
him as a Protestant Sg Bale may be fairly 8ald to 
have written his 8tory in large part by translating care- 
fully gelected gections of Walsingham, with ome regort to 
the documents that Netter pregerved. He completely elimi. 
nated Walsingham's anti-Lollard prejudices, and gubstituted 
his owmm Protestant bias, His book went through three 
editions; 1544 and circa 1545 in Antwerp, and 1548 in 
London . For anyone of the period except a 8cholar 
willing to dig the original documents laborilously out of 


the records, this was the gource of the Protestant versilon 


of Oldcastle. There are, however, Several reagons for dou bt- 


ing that Bale was a direct influence upon the authors of the 


Tt. The Legend and Defense of Sir John Oldcastle,”" in The 
es of Richard James, ed. Grosart, 1880, pp. 155 Fe. 

2. Jee appendix; -pp. 477-491. 

9. A Brief Chronicle Concerning the Examination and Death 
of Sir John OldeastTte, twerp, L 6 


play we are Cconsildering. The eaame material, as we 8hall 
gee, was avallable in Foxe. 
Foxe copied Bale's Brief Chronicle almost verbatim 


| 1 
in the first edition of the Acts and Monuments. He omitted 


Bale 's preface and concluslon, and added nothing of Lmpor- 


tance. In the 8ubgsequent editions, Foxe revised the account 
811ghtly, toned dom gome of Bale's more vigorous denuncia- 
tlons of the Papists, added transcriptes of egeveral of the 
original documents, and removed the part of the story deal- 
ing with Sir Roger Acton. This he evidently did because he 
planned a different treatment of the Acton material. - 


Fi 


After the first edition of the Acts and Monuments had 


been publ i8hed in 1563, Foxe was attacked by Nicholas Harps- 


field, on name of Alanus Copus, in a book called 


Dlialogi Sex. Among other accusations of inaccuracy and 


worse things, Harpsfield accused Foxe of trying to make mar- 
tifys out of the traitors Aoton and Oldcastle. Foxe thereupon 
wrote and inserted in his 1570 edition a long "Defense of 

the Lord cenban;e Foxe 8eems to enjoy himself hugely in 

coming to grips with Harpsfield. It is a defense of himeelf 
88 well as of Cobham. No one can read this plece of Eliza- 
bethan polemics without realizing that Foxe, whatever may be 


; oF Foxe, ITT, 320-348, 
2. See below, pp. 5342-554. 
3. III, 348-402, 


8ald of his blas or of his eredulity, as Aa widely read 
8cholar, a witer not without force and humor, and a most 
formidable opponent . 3lowly and deliberately, page after 
page, he presents the records, analyzes thelr meaning, and 
' draws the inevitable conclusilon that Oldeastle was a traitor 

only by virtue of an unjust anti-Lollard a8statute defining 
Wiclifism as a+" 

With the Acton conspilracy he uses Aifferent tactics. 
Clearly he lacks documentary evidence to prove what he had 
implied in his first edition -- that Acton was a martyr to 


the saame cause for which Oldcastle auffered. One document 


that had evidently been cited by Harpsfield he demonstrates 
2 


to be, in all probability, a forgery, He had made a tacti- 


cal retreat by removing his former account of Acton from the 
| 


book. He now ass8erts that Harpsflield can prove no connection 
Z 
between Acton and Oldcastle, and speaks of the "death or 
4 


martyrdom" of Acton, - He turns the lack of documents to his 
om advantage by pointing out that records would certainly 
exist if there had been a rebellion of the purpose and 8acope 
a88erted by ae.. He demolishes the credibility of 


the chroniclers Harpsfield had cited by ghowing that they can- 


2. III, 368-371. 
3. III, 352. 
4. III, 403. 
5. III, 362. 


1 
not agree among themseelves. Ana he impugns the good faith 


of his opponent by pointing "to the falee 8 ailnts and peeudo- 
2 


martyrs of the Roman church, To 8um up, he demons trates 
conelusilvely that Oldeastle: was a martyr to his relyjiglous 
convietions, and a traltor only under the terms of 'an unjust 
law; wile casting 8 ome doubt on the Hhistoricity of the Acton 
cons8piracy, he concerns himeself chiefly with denying that 
0140a8tle had any connection with Lit. BF 
According to avallable printed gources, then, O14d- 
castle was either a traitor or a martyr. But whence came 
the dramatic conception of the man, with which we are famil- 
iar, as a highwayman and a coward? The 8omewhat puzzling 
wolt.os of the relatilonaship of Sir John Oldocaastle to Fal- 


HE | 
8taff has been digscugged by R. P. Cowl. The firast known 


dramatic uae of Oldcastle occurs in the crude old play, 


The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth. Here O1dcastle 


is a a8hadowy minor figure among the followers of the young 
prince, 8carcely Characterzed at all, but evidently a high- 
wayman. Nothing 1s. 8aid of Mis talk or his bravery. There 
appears to have been a popular notion that Oldeastle, like 


Prince Hal, had been undisciplined and wild in his youth. 


6 + 372.380. oo 
2's III, 580-8582. 


5, The First Part of Henry the Fourth, The Arden Shakegpeare, 
London, I91T, pp. xxil-xxvi. 


It ro8e, perhaps, from the Walsingham-Bale-Foxe report 
of Oldeastle's public confeasilon during his examination: 


»*+e that in my frail youth I offended thee, 
O Lord! most grievously in pride, wrath, and 
:-gluttony, in covetousness, and in lechery, Many 
men have I hurt in mine anger, and done many 
other horrible 8ins; good Lord, I ask thee mercy. 


1 


To conclude from guch a confeasilon that the confegaseor 


had been a particularly bad man 1s perhaps irrational. Yet 


80ne may have 80 concluded. Another pogsilbility is that 
people may have embroidered, in their imaginations, upon 
Olacastle's activities during the time he was a fugitive 
| from the law. Walsingham's account, publigshed in Latin in 
1574, which in this particular was not followed by many of 


the chroniclers, and certainly not by Foxe and Bale, tells 
of 8everal incidents during Oldecastle's flight in which he 
was Closely purgued and almost captured. Thes e NPR'S g 
or the confeaglon, or both, may have given rise to the di 


popular and dramatic conception of the man as a highwayman. 


It remained for Shakespeare, out of the fullness of his 
imagination, to create for a fat actor the figure of the 
cowardly knight we know as Falstaff. That his name at firgt 
was Sir John Oldcastle, after the aghadowy figure in The Famous 


Vietorles, is well knom. Sufficlent preagure wag evidently 


brought to bear to cauge the name to be changed before Henry 
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IV was printed. One of the evident purposes of the arama 
8ir John Oldcaatle was to pregent the Lord Cobham in a 


form more pleasing to Protestant (and perhaps Puritan) 
tastes, and to correct the almost 11ibelous impresslon of 
him given by Shakespeare's use of his name. 


Sir John Oldcastle 1s a play in two parts, of which 


the gecond 1s unknown. The first part was printed in tw 
geparate editions, both dated 1600, One of the editlons 
bears on 1its title page the words "Written by William Shake- 
8peare.* This, the go-called T. P. quarto, is, 8ays Greg, 

a later reprint wongly dated; the printer was, according 

to his theory, William a An entry in Henslowe's 
dlary under date of October 16, 1599, makes it certain that 
the real authors of the plece were Michael PRIDE Anthony 


Munday, Richard Hathway, and Robert Wilson. The gaame gource 


1. The first part | of the true and hono- [rable historie, of 
the life of 8S1ir | Iohn O1d-castle, the good | Lord Cobham. | 


As it hath been lately acted by the ri honorable the 
Earlte of Notingham | Lord hizh AdmiraTll of 

Coruanke- | Fir inter 8 Gevice, Mckerrow 142 rinted 
by V. 5. for Thomas Pauler, and are to be eolde at | his hop 


at & 81gne of the Catte and Parrots | neere the Exchange. / 
1600, 


The first part (Of the true & hono=rable history, of the 
Life of | Iohn 0O1l4-castle, the goc 

T 

1 


hath bene Tately acted by the 

of Yebtnghon Lord Hi La. of Ts Seruants./ 
Written by am egpeare. | [Pr 8 device, McKerrow 
283] | Lonfon inted for\T.P., | 1600. | 

"On Certain Be Dates ih Shakespearean Quartos, * Library, 

IX n.s. (1908), 113. : | 


The D1 of Philip Henslowe, ed. Greg, London, 1904, 


P. 119. 


egtablieahes conclusively not anly that a aecond part was 
1 
written, but that 1t mugt have been produced. It was en- 


tered in the Stationers' Regilster with the first part on 
Augus t LIL, 1600,” but 1f It was ever printed no coples are 
Known to have aurvived. There 18 nothing to be gained by 
8peculation about its contents, or about why it was not 
pub1i8hed. 

Fleay attempted to aaslgn the parts of the play to 
the individual authors according to the historical time of 


s) 
the action, but his theory 1s not convincing, Ernest A. 


Gerrard aasilgns the 8erilous parts of Oldcaatle to Drayton 

on textual ——— But Gerrard 's quotations from the play 
are all from one ghort acene which is actually non-historical 
and which may indeed be Drayton's without eatablishing the 
authoraghip of the remainder. John R. MacArthur, in the in- 


troduction to his edition of the play, suggests tentatively 


that Drayton may have done the dlalect 8scenes, and Anthony 
5 


Munday those of a historical and polemical nature. There 
18 8ome reason to think that Munday may be regponsible for 


the parts dram from Foxe. He 1s mentioned by Meres as the 


2. Arber, III, 169. 

3. Biographical Chronicle of 11igh Drama, IT, 116, 

4, Za Drama and DIFama - Oxfora Pres 8, 1928, 
PP » 260-7. 


S, The First Part of Sir John Lg Chicago, 3cot t, 
Foresman, and Co., 1907, Þ. 


by 


” X 1 
"best plotter* among the contemporary dramatiste. He 


was a virulent anti-Catholic, and had produced a number 
of amall, zealous pamphlets, at leasgt me of which was | 
dram from Re. And he had been as880cilated in the wit- 
ing of another play -- Sir Thomas LA -- in which gome 
use was made of material from Foxe., 


_8ir John Oldeastle 1s -a clumsily constructed Play, 


overloaded with comic gcenes and 8ubplots. The 8erious 

part 8uffers from the fact that it has only half a plot __ 

to be continued in the unknown second part. The main story 
can be briefly aummarized. Oldeastle, who ws presented as 

the leader of the Lollards, 18 accused of fomenting the 
dis8turbances cauged by the controversy over his sect. Officials 
of the Chureh accuse him before the King of heresy and treasn., 
The King, though inclined to protect him, warns him to con- 
form to _.Y religion. The Bishops convince the 

King of Oldcastle's complicity in the Acton conspiracy, and 
bring about his arrest. He egcapes from the Tower, and the 
play ends as he 1s planning his flight to Wales. Inter- 

woven with egeome g8Kill into this gtory are three 8 erlous 


gubplots concerning Oldcastle's relations with Lord Powys, the 


gcroop attempt to murder the King, and the Acton conspiracy; there 


1. Paladis Tamia, 1599, fot., 2835, rs ys . 
2. K Watchword Eo land, London, 1584. See above, Þ. 158, 
3. Zee above, PP. Is F, 


are also a number of comic ecenes, only one of which need 


concern us here, We may now turn to a consideration of 


the gources of the 8erlous part of the drama, 


Mackrthur aeacribes the historical part of the play 


to Holinshed as a 8ource, and eguggests that Bale's Brief 
| | L 
Chronicle may have been a modifying influence. There 1s 


no doubt that the authors of the play knew Holinshed and 
drew upon it. That they ever 8aw a Copy of Bale's book 
cannot be digproved, but 1s open To serilous doubt. The au- 
thors were, I am convinced, chiefly indebted to Foxe's 


Acts and Monuments, not only for many of the details of the 


play, but more important, for their general attitude toward 
their hero. Foxe incorporated Bale's work into his: own, as 
we have geen. Partly, then, It 1s a question of which book 
1s the more probable direct gource, Only three editions of 
Bale are known, the latest of 1548. The 11ttle:; octavo vol- 
ume mugt have been comparatively rare in 1599, the date of 

composition of this play. Foxe, on the other hand, had been 
printed in five editions between 1565 and 1597 -- in huge 

folio volumes that were practically unlogsable and expensive 
enough to insure good care. Few people of the time could 


have e 8caped s8eeing it, and there were opportunities for 


TA RR 


anyone who wished to read it. There muat have been a 
Ll 
copy chained in St. Paul's, and -pregumably one in the 
2 
hall of every 1liveried Company in the city of London. 


The chances are overwhelmingly in favor of our authors" 
having found their material in Foxe rather than in Bale. 


Als, as we ghall mee, the general tone of the play and 


8o0me g8pecific pasaages in it auggeast that its authors 


drew upon parts of Foxe that d1d not come from Bale. 

Foxe's "Defenase of the Lord Cobham," as we have 
geen, 18 chiefly concerned with proving that Oldeastle 
was 1 traitor, but a martyr, and incidentally with show- 
ing that the Acton conspiracy, if it exiated at all, had 
no real connection with Oldcastle. That is exactly the 
position taken by the authors of o ur drama, except that, 
us8ing dramatic instead of polemical techniques, they could 
not conveniently deny the exiagtence of the Acton plot 1if 
hop wi 8h ed to we it at all. It 8erved their purrpose better 
to 8how that it had no connection with Oldcastle. It would 
have been poessible far the authors to wite the play 8ubstan- 
tially as it is without coneulting any other gource but Foxe 
for their history. That they d1d conault other 8ources 1s 
proved by their introduction into the aha” gubplot of Mur- 


ley the brewer, who 1s named in Holinahed and other 


T.. Jes above, ; Þ. 64. 
2. Arber, I, 496. 
3. Ed. 1807, III, 63. 


chronlcles, but not in Foxe or Bale; and by. the use of 


the Scroop conspiracy, which 1s reported in mogt of t he 


ehronicles, but not in Foxe becauge his torically it had 
no connection with Oldecastle. 

Throughout the play, we are told again and again, 
in the 8speeches of various characters, that Oldeasatle is 
no Lt OV This 1s not, of course, the best dramatic 
technique for convincing an audience of his innocence, but L1t 
18 8trong evidence that the dramatiaets consldered 1t impor- 
tant. Again, on at least three different occasions, by the 
Judge in the first act, by King Henry himaeelf in the 8second 
8Cene of the. game act, and by the circumstances of the 
drama in act IV, 80ene 2, it 1s pointed out to us that 
though accugatlions and rumors against Oldeastle do exist, 
they are without foundation in Fn, It is evident, then, 
that the dramatists were more than ordinarily zealous to 
make a case for the innocence of their hero. This zeal 
may be mere Protestant preJudice; it may be a part of their 
attempt to clear Oldcaatle of the Falastaff 11bel -- though 
Falstaff was no traitor; but 1it 1s a great deal more prob= 
able that they abg8orbed their zeal from thelr gource, and 


that the aource was the Acts and Monuments. 


nes « Bi t 244 , 77-279, 864-870, 1160-11689, 1480- 
1481, 1703-1705, 1761-1762, 1841-1845, 1891-1892, 2146- 
2147, (The line numbering 1s that of the Malone Society 
Reprint ' of 1908.) 

2. Lines 120-131, 228-258, 1689-1779, 


The Lord Powys . ea bplot offers additional evidences. 
When Powys is embrolled in the Lollard troubles, Oldocastle 
gives him refuge and obtains him a pardon from the King. 
When Oldcastle is a fugitive Powys invites him.to Wales. 
It must be remembered that historically Powys is the Welsh., 
lord who captured Oldcastle finally; and Foxe, following 
Bale, has this to gay of him; 


+ - « the lord Powys, whether for love and greedi- 
nes8s of the money, or whether for hatred of the 
true and 81incere doctrine of Christ, aeeeking all 
manner of ways how to play the part of Judas, and 
ou twardly pretending him great amity and favour, 
at length obtained his bloody purpose, and in con- 
cluslon brought the lord Cobham bound up to London. 

1 


No other g8ource that I have found makes any ac cuga- 


tion of breach of faith against Powys, nor implies that he 


had earlier been Oldcastle's friend. Is it not clearly evi- 


aent that the dramatists, with the Bale-Foxe "Judas" in mind, 
are preparing Powys to act that part in the g8econd 8section 
of the play? # 

There *are not many verbal echoes of the gource in the 
play. PFoxe's language does not lend itself easilly to drama- 
tic utterance, nor does Bale's- In one passage, however, the 
playwrights have uged' language very near to that of their 
original. This 1s Foxe's report, from Bale, of Oldcastle's 


T. © + of BIT . 


8peech to the King: 


Unto you, next my eternal God, owe I my whole 
obedience, and egubmit thereunto, as I have done 
ever, all that IT have, either of fortune or nat- 
ure, ready at all times to fulfil whatsocever ye 
ghall in the Lord command.me. But, as touching 


the pope and hs spirituality, I owe them neither 
gUlt nor gerVice «..s. 


1 
And this is the corresponding 8peech from the play: 
My Graclous Lord vnto your Maliestlie, 
Next vnto my God, IT owe my life, 
And what 1s mine, either by natures gift 
Or fortunes bountile, al 1s at your gerulce, 
But for obedience to the Pope of Rome, 
IT owe him none «co. | 
2 
Other textual evidence may be briefly noted. The 
incident of the gummoner being made to eat his gummons, lines 
516-618, with its echoes of Chaucer and of Henry V,was prob- 
ably 8uggested by Foxe's account of the churchmen's attempts 


to cite Oldcagetle. Perhaps this is the gentence that aroused 


the dramatists ' imaginations: 


+ « «and as the gaid gummoner was come thither, 
he durst in no case enter the gates of 80 noble 
a man without his licenege, and therefore he re- 
turned home again, his message undone. n 


Ko TTT 399, 
2. Lines 844-849, 
3. III, 325. 


The gummoner, in his first apeech in the play, makes 


a great point of Cobham's nobility: 


I haue the law to warrant what I do, and 
though the Lord Cobham be a noble man, that 
dispenses not. with law, I dare gerue. process 
were a flue noble men «..« 

1 


The bribingof Butler, lines 197-211, may have been 

8uggested by this pas aage In Foxe: 

Then called the archbishop one John Butler unto him, 
who was then the doorkeeper of the king's privy cham. 
ber, and with him he covenanted, through promises and 
rewards, to have this matter craftily trought to pass 
under the king's name. | 

2 
Butler is not mentioned in connection with Oldcastle in any 
80Urce I have digcovered except Foxe, Bale, and Walsingham. 


Lines 1791-1944, in which Cobham's eatate is geilzed 


d 
by the churchmen, s8uggest the working of the atatute printed 
bs) 


in full by Foxe in his "Defenge.” The latter part of the 

8cene, lines 1944-1960, wherein books in English are selzed 
for burning, may be an echo of a long paragraph in *the "De- 
fense* which has this marginal note: "Reading of ecripture 


books, contrary to the Romish faith, made heresy. 


P IIF>* 3295s 
3, III, 353-355. 


The text of the Scripture not to be weld Shes into the 
vulgar tongue. under pain of WMA 

Further examples of corregpondence between the play 
and Foxe could be glven, but without adding eubstantially 
to the evidence already advanced. It may be s8uggested that 


Bale's gource, Walsingham's Ypodigma Neustriae, might have 


been congulted by the dramatistes, eince it was put into 
print in 1574, "But Walsingham wrote with a atrong anti- 
Lollard blas -- 80 strong that " Holinshed, whoge editors 
are ugBually zealously Protestant, reflects his prejudice 

_ 81ightly. Bale, the religious zealot, could turn Walsing- 
ham's wrk to his own purpose, It 1s far fore probable 


that the dramatists would have uaed a Protestant 4 wav 


John Weever's poem, The Mirror of Martyrs, published 


in 1601 but written, according to Ws rreface, aome two years 


earlier, gives evidence that Weever was well acquainted with 


Shakespeare's Henry plays, but none at all that he knew Sir 


John Oldcasetle. He reports Oldcastle's early life inaccurately, 
and confuses the knight with John de Cobham, the grandfather 
of Oldcastle's wife. Weever evidently knew- Falstaff as Old=- 


castle, for he follows Shakespeare, by reporting his hero's 


T. ITT, 398. FM 

2. THE |Mirror of Mart | OR | The 1ife and acath 2 
thrice valiant STE 2the, and most godly EE 
Iohn Old-castle knight | Lord Cobham. how, 8 device, 
MeKerrow 35T) | Printed by V. 8: for Willi-|am Wood. 1601 ) 


The text of the goripture not to be translat ed into the 
vulgar tonnes under pain of hee, n 
Further examples of corregpondence between the play 
and Foxe could be given, but without adding eubstantially 
to the evidence already advanced. It may be auggested that 


Bale's source, Walsingham's Ypodigma Neustriae, might have 


been congulted by the dramatists, e8inoe it was put into 
print in 1574, But Walsinghan wrote with a strong anti- 
Lollard bias -- 80 strong that "_ Holinshed, who ge edltors 
are uBually zealously Protestant, reflects his prejudice 
81ightly. Bale, the religlous zealot, could turn Walsing- 
ham's wrk to his own purpose. It is fer fore probable 


that the dramatiats would have uaed a Protestant it wok 
John Weever's poem, The Mirror of Martyrs, publiahed 


in 1601 but written, according to Ws rreface, aome two years 


earlier, gives evidence that Weever was well acquainted with 
Shakespeare! s- Henry plays, but none at all that he knew Sir 
John Oldcastle. He reports Oldcastle's early 11fe inaccurately, 


and confuses the knight with John de Cobham, the grandfather 
of Oldcastle's wife. Weever evidently knew- Falstaff as Old- 


castle, for he follows ae eas by reporting his hero's 


| b- TIT, 398. ap 2ns | = . 

2. THE |Mirror of Martyrs, | OR | The 11fe age death of | that 
thrice valiant Capi-[taine, and most god Ogre] ir 
Iohn 014-castle knight }Lord Cobham. | [Printer 's device, 
MeKerrow 331] | Printed by V. 8. for Willi-|am Wood. 1601 ) 


pres8ence at Shrewabury and with John of Lancaster's army 
in the north. For the latter part of Oldcastle's life 
Weever is indebted to Bale. He follows the Bale account 


clogsely, with many verbal echoes, and uges material from 


Bale's preface and conclusilon that Foxe aid not includes. 


XIX 


THOMAS LORD CROMWELL 


Thomas Lord Cromwell, 1602, a drama "written by 


W. 3.,"1s ugually 1isted among the 80-called doubtful 

| 1 
plays of William Shakespeare. The book Rs in 
the Stationers' Register on August 11, 1602; another 


edition was 1is88ued in 1615,/ and the play was included in 

the Shakespeare follos of 1664 and 1685. There geemas little 
reason for believing that Shakespeare had ay part in writ- 
ing Sa The "W. 8." may be the honest initials of an un- 


known author -- pogsibly Wentworth Smith, as the catalog 


of the British Mugeum proposes; or, more probably, the pu b- 


11i8her's attempt to suggest 8lyly what he could not claim 
_ openly. 


It has long been recognt zed that the 8ource of most 


of the material for the Cromwell play was the Acts and 


rue Chronicle Hi-/storie of the whole life and 
aeathlof Thomas Lord Cromwell. | As it hath wr 8unarie 
times pub- | Tikely Aoted by the Right Hono-)rable the 
Lord ChamberTaine | kts Jeruants. | Yrivten by NW. 8. | 
[Printer's device] [Imprinted at London for William'Iones, | 
and are | to be 80lde at his house neere Holburne con- | duiot, 
at the s8ilgne of the Gunne. | 1602. | 


Arber, III, 214, 
,—- Tucker-Brooke, Aprocrypha, PP. xXxXVvViil f. 


Monuments. Steevens was perhaps the first major 


Shakespearean 8cholar to call attention to its VION, 
In 1904 a German s8tudent, one Willy Streit, wrote a doc- 
trinal dilggertation in which he pointed out in great de- 
tail the parallels between this play and the. account of 
Cromwell 's life in OR. ngohelling, " he 8ays, "der zuletzt 


uber Cromwell gehandelt hat, gibt als einzige Quelle 41e 


Chronik von Foxe an. Eine Unteraguchung meineraeita 
bestatigt Schellings Annahme, denn bei Foxe findet gich 
nicht nur eine ausfuhrliche Blographie Cromwells, 8 ONd ern 
Bandellos Novelle 1ist darin aum grogsen Teile A 
Concerning detalls of the play that he cannot find in Foxe, 


3treit comments, "Was er aber zum weiteren Ausbau dieges 


- hier aufgezelochneten Materials brauchte, hat her-er6sztenteils 
< 


8elbst erfunden; nur weniges verdankt er anderen Quellen. " 
Streit, however, over-almplified his mroblem by 
using only a 19th-century edition of Foxe, in wich mater- 
lal from all the ancient editions 1s included; perhaps he 
falled to notice the apparatus eriticus by which the editors 


- 5 
indicated the contents of the various editions. No one edli- 


7. Lamund Malone, Supplement to the Edition of Shakegpeare's 
Pl 3 Published in T7978 EI EEITR gavel Johnsgon =y George 
Soorens, London, 1780, 
e and Death of Thom as L a Cromwell, eine 1iterar- 
Ce rische Unterguchung, Jena, 1904, | 
P. 34, 
P. IS. 
V, 362-403, 


[ 


, 


| 


tion of the 16th century contained all the material that 
was used in the play. The first edition, 1565, was the 
only one that included the account of the accugation 
against Cromwell, "that he wiehed his dagger in him that 
had diss8olved or broken that marriage of Henry VIII to 
Anne of Y.. The game. edition 1s also the only one 
that mentions the law Cromwell is aaild to have made and by 
which he was supposedly enanared, "that whogoever was Cast 
into the Tower, a8hould be rmut to death without ant 
The dagger 8peech and the law bth play important parts in 
Act IV, ascene 5 of the drama. Foxe dropped the paragraph 
containing these” matters when he prepared the 8econd edl- 
tion. In the aame revision Foxe added a translation of a 
novella by Bandello dealing with incidents reputed to have 
happened to Cromwell in Italy. This material from Bandello 
is incorporated into the drama. It 1s therefore clear that 
the author of the play either (a) conaeulted more than one 
edition of Foxe, one of which was the first; or (b) drew 
upon 80urces other than Foxe for gome of his material. The 
flrast of theae alternatives 1s rather improbable. The second, 


1t 8eems to me, would be the normal procedure of a man -- 


even a hack -- aeetting about the writing of a historical play. 


I. Ed. 156sS, p. 578; Pratt, V, 402, 
2 . Tbid . 


It is true that Foxe and W. 8. follow Bandello 
to exaptly the s8ame point, and abandon him there. Foxe 
uged as much of the Italian as would eerve his rurpose 
of glorifying the hero Cromwell; 1t 1s not eaurprising 1f 
W. 3., who had exactly the game purpose, Should 1 ndepen- 
gently choore the aame 8stopping point. If we accept the 
argument that the Bandello part of the ray -- all the 
g8cenes that concern the merchant Friskiball -- comes fyom 
Foxe, then we are faced with the neceaslity. of explaining 
where, outaelde of Foxe, the playwright might have found the 
1dea for the Aaagger" 8peech and the law for agummary execu=- 
tion. Holinshed containg neither of thege two items, nor 
does Stowe, nor Grafton. Hall contains merely a vague 
reference. to the keg Fuller and Speed, mentioned by 
Steevens and by Streit as pos88ible agources, both wrote after 
the ante of publication of this play, and 80 could not have 
influenced it. The group of 8s o-called Cromwell ballads, 


nine in all, contain almost no information about Cromwell ; 


they are merely a "flyting" between Thomas Smith and William 
2 


Grey. Streilt himsel? appears to have made g8ome gearch of 
bs) _ 
the ballad field, without finding anything. 


T. ChronicTe, ed. 1509, 589, : 

2. John "I. Kingdo n, CR allen in the Lives of Poyntz and 
Grafton, London, T1395, pp. 84 ff, © 

9s Itreit, PP » 54 f., 


bo: rites 0s. 2 ind tn dh rn 2 ed. er ac. oo he Safi Hd 
\F | Db be. NS * Wd Wy x 
TT. TT 3” Too 8 


| We are driven, then, to reject the theory that 
Foxe 1s the only gource for this play. That a firast edi- 


tion of the Acts and Monuments 1s the 8ource of mogst of 


1t there can be little doubt. The "dagger" apeech appears 
not to have been easlly available from other gources, and 
the play 1s, as Strelit demonstrates in agetail, quite closely 
parallel to the account by Foxe. For the incidents con=- 
cernilng Cromwell's ag8g8o0ciation with Friskiball, ” 1tT not 
poessilble that the dramatist coneaulted Bandello independently 
of Foxe? No other translation of Bandello's novella into 
English is knowmm to have- been in print; the sBtory of Crom- 
well 18 not among those translated into French by Belle- 


forest; but the playwright may have been able to read 


Italian, or he may have had access to a manuscript transla- 

tilon. A careful compari s0n of the translation in Foxe with 

thoese parts of the play based on Bandello digcloses no 2 | 
verbal 81imillarities, no echoes: of phrasing auch as make 
certain the source of the Katharine Parr 8cenes in When You 

See Me You Know Me. In fact, the dramatisat's language 1s 

80 totally aifferent from that of the Foxe translation l 
that aaiffererit 8ource appears to be highly probable. There [yl 


would be no point in multiplying examples of what 1s, after 


_ all, negative evidence. One example may gerve:; the Florens 
tine merchant, in Bandello, is called Francisco Frescobaldit: 


in Foxe, he 1s Freescobald; the dramatist calls him Friskliball. 


He 1s not in any sensze a ceamilo character. If the play- 


wright were working with an Italian 8ource, he might feel {i} 
free to alter names; he would feel leas free to do go if [| 
he were working with a well-known English gource. | | 

Strong probability, then, reets with the as8ump=- 
tion that most, but not all, of the material for the Crom- 
well play came from Foxe; that the Friskiball scenes were 
drawn from Bandello, tut not from Foxes translation of 
that witer. 


l 
Michael Drayton's Legend of Cromwell,1607, which 


was included in the 1610 Mirror for Magistrates, 1s Ob=- 


viously a reworking of the Foxe account, with gome minor | 


addltilams from other g8ources. 


T- Works, ed. HebeT, Oxford, T3932, TT, JBL PP. 


XX 


HENRY VIII 


It has long been recognized that the greater part 
of Act V of Henry VIII, which 1s agcribed to Fletcher and 


Shakeaspeare, has its gource in Foxe's Acts and Monuments. 


Bogwell-Stone geees also a number of other items pogsilbly 
: dram from Foxe in the earlier parts of the ED. Mogt 
of these latter are inconeailderable, and gome of them doubt- 
ful, for the game or sailmilar material was ugually available 
in more than one gource. But the reference to Anne Boleyn's 
Lutheranism, in a 30ene a8cribed by Spedding to a . 
probably came from Foxe, who g8peaks of "the Lady Anne, whom 
he [Cardinal Wolsey)] knew to be a SLES 

Since earlier a8cholars have dealt concluaeively with 
the question of the aources of this play, there 1s no need 
to present adetaills here. It is 8u fficient to 8ay that Foxe, 
in his 11fe of a treats in aetail the attempt of 
Cranmer 's enemies to cite him for treagon to the King. Henry 


yielded to the extent that he gave permlaslon to have Cranmer 


OBESE Holilnehed, pp. 4 *> 455ne., "472n., 


2. Henry VIII ed. Pooler, The Arden Shake £poare London 
PP + xvii f.; III, 1il, 97-101 . ] : ; 
3. Foxe, V, 52; gee al 80 V, 60, 4 | 
4, VIII, 3-90; 8ee especlally 24-27, 


arrested and lodged in the Tower, but he also called Cran- 


mer to him privately, warned him, and gave him a ring to 

be uged in emergency. Cranmer, when arrested, was uged 
deepitefully, and gaved himeelf from 1imprisonment cnly by 
pregenting the rirg. The King Pobukes the conspirators and 
confirmed Cranmer 's position. This incident, with its drama- 
tlc posesibllities, 1s uged by the playwrights with very 
11ittle change, and with a conasiderable ampunt of eaglly 
Yecognized verbal correspondence. It occupies the greater 


part of: the three lengthy acenes 


XXI 


WHEN YOU SEE ME YOU KNOW ME 


Another play in which Henry VIII 1s the principal 


was probably written at approximately the game time as 
1 


the Shakeaspeare-Fletcher play. The entry in the Statilon- 
ers' Regilater, February 12, 1605, of "the enterlude of 
King Henry the 8th" probably refers to this PE ha The 
question of priority remains a matter of conjecture, in 
part because s8cholars have not been able to settle upon an 
exact date for Henry VIII. That the two plays were direct 
competitors, however, admits of no doubt. 

Unugual care 1s necesgssary in dealing with the gources 
of any play baged on the events of the time of Henry 
VIII. The period was well documented, and its events and 


pergonages must have been familiarly known to almost every 


educated man of Elizabeth's time. There were, within approxi- 


ou know me. ] Or the famous Chronicle 
Historie of king | Henrie the Eight, with the birth and 
raroanus 15fs | of EDVVARD Prince of Wales. | 


playd htte Prince of Wales | his 
man rt viEY—carvant”] E5 wones [22 , 


TWoodeut portrait of Henry] | AT LONDON, | Þ Printed for 
Nathaniell Butter, and are to be 801d at his ghop in 
aules urch-yard neare 8. Austines gate, 1613. | 
2, Arber III, 283, 


mately four years before and after Elizabeth 's death, at 


least four plays witten 'on the events of her father's 

relgn. Two of them we are cons1dering here. The other two, 
concerned with the life of Cardinal Wolsey, are lost to us 
and known only by entries in Henalowe's diary. We cannot 
know how much the tw Henry plays may have dram upon the 
lost Wol gey dramas. Nor can we be entirely aure, often, 
whether the playwright in a given 8cene uged a direct printed 


3O0Ur ce, ' or merely depended on the knowledge in his own head, 


which might be a composite of informatlon gleaned from any 


, 


number of g8ources., . 


Karl Elze, in his edition of When You See Me, points 
to Holinshed as the 8ource of the play. But it contains one 


gequence of gcenes drawn without doubt from Foxe. Less Pro bÞ- 

ably, Foxe may have been the gowee for certain of the infor- 

mation about Wolesey; but it would be difficult to prove, and 

I do not press this point. We are on 80114 ground in holding that 

the a0enes in which Katharine Parr appear are dram from Foxe. 
The 8tory of Henry 's last wife is told by Foxe as an 

interlude” between the tale of Anne As8kew's martyrdom and the 

account of Stephen Gardiner 's machinations againest reformation. 

It is, in a way, a 8ort of romantic relief -- not without ite 

comic overtones, though near enough to tragedy -- in the 


mideat of more gertous and weighty matters. Katharine, like 


T. Pp. T35-I87. 4 Fe 
2. London, 1874, pp. 84-109, 


Anne Boleyn before her, had oheviie Lutheran tendencles, 
and was gugpected by the churchmen of reading forbidden 

books and of having "private conferences touching 8piritual 
matters. ..in which... they ofttimes touched guch abuses as 

in the church were then rife. . She even ventured, on 
occaslon, to discuas religion with the King. Although in 

his old age he was "atern and opinionate, 80 that of few 

he could be content to be taught, but worast of all to be 
contended withal by argument, bY he appeared not to be offend- 
ed by her digcussilons, and even at times argued in a friendly 
fashlon with her. Gardiner, Blahop of Winchester, and 
Wriothesley, then Lord Chancellor, 8s eeking means to NT 
back the rising tide of Luthe ranilem, found opportunity to 

80w 8eeds of guepicion in the King's mind against his Queen. 
They took the 11ine that had been 80 guccesesful againat the 


Wiclifites, eauggesting that thoge who wished to destroy eg- 


tabliehed religion must also aim at the secular power. Any 
attempt at reformation except from the thr ome, A was 
treas80ne 

"Thos geeds took root in the King's mind, and he 
was 8hop tly pPerguaded to grant a commigslon for the arrest 
and trial of the Queen. Foxe does his best, in telling of 


these events 80 digereditable to Henry, to suggest that the 


King was really testing his advisers, and that he never 
actually nds his Queen at all. But Henry was not 

a gubtle actor, and Foxe 8carcely gucceeds- in making him 
appear as anything but what he undou btedly was -- a blun- 
dering, sus mlcious, ill-tempered old man, growing more 
cong8ervative in his old age, and an easy prey for the gug- 
geestlons of any clever pergon who might GRE his attention. 
The plot againet the Queen would unCoudiodly have gucceeded 
had Katharine not been warned in time by friends in the court. 
The King had doubled his guards and 8 hut himeelf off from all 
but the advisers he.most truested at the moment. According 


to Foxe, however, he continued to gee the Queen, and s8he 


took advantage of the first opportunity to bring the matter 


into theopen and declare her innocence. The King, persuaded, 
took her again into his good graces. When the plotters came 
to 8eize her under the commiasslon he had given them, they 
were bold enough to try to arrest her in the King's om 
presence, Henry stormed angrily at then, and 1it was only 
Katharine's eoft-hearted, intervention that esaved them from 
being 8ent to the Cower themselves. 

Rowley adopted this atory with very few changes, and 
gave it a prominence in his play that 1s out of moportion 
to 1ts historiocal importance. TIt occupies roughly a fifth 
of the whole. Foxe's ineffectual a8uggestion that the King 


PA 


of 


was playing a two-faced part 1s rejected; Shakespeare had 


managed amoothly a 81imilar-characterization in the Cranmer 


incident in Henry VIII, but pogsibly euch a e8ituation was 
too difficult for Rowley 's limited dramatic 8kill. At any 
rate, Henry 1s pregented as the weak, gugspicious, easlly 
influenced o1d man he probably was. Wriothesley the Chan=- 
cellor 1s dropped, and Bonner takes his a.” Prince 
Edward 1s given a minor part in convincing the King of 
his ste p-mother's innocence; the King 1s represented as re- 
fusilng to aee the Queen until] the Prince pleads for her. 
Cranmer 18 mace the tutor of Edward, aispected of ha ving 1n- 
fected both the Prince and the Queen with Lutheran doctrines. 
The 8tory of Cranmer's citation, which occupies guch a promi- 
nent place in Henry VIII, 1s here degraded to a minor incl- 
dent, a mere aide iggue of the plot against Katharine Parr. 
As ugual wher Foxe 18s the gource, there are few recog- 
nizable verbal echoes. The more noticeable ones follow; 
Foxe; The king, immediately upon her departure from 
him, used these or like words; "A good hearing, " 
quoth he, "it 1s, when women become guch clerks; and 
a thing much to my conf ort, to come in mine ola days 
to be taught by my wife." _-y "586. 


"...guUch a doctress as She Was..." 


WA 


3t villains 
+ other kgs -- The Ducheas of Suffolk, for one. They 
3eem to have been Glosoly Linked In the popular mind. 


1 


| "Not 80 by St. Mary," quoth the king; "you - 
are become a doctor, Kate, to instruct us (as 
we take it), and not to be instructed or direct- 
ed by us." 

wu -V, 559, 


Rowl ey ! Ah, sirra, we have women acotors 
Now, I gee, Mother of God! here's a fine world 
the wmilst, 
That twixt 80 many men's opinions 
The Holy Scriptures mus &t be bandied thus. 


Howbeit for his {[Gardiner's)] part, he would 
not, nor durst he, without good warrant from his 
majesty, 8peak his knowledge in the queen's Cages 

_— V, 556. 


+ Bonner; Unless your highnegs please to pardon us, 
We dare not 8speak nor urge your - och 


colts Sig . H4 


He was informed Queen Katha rine.. .was very much 
given to reading and study of the holy Seriptures, 
and that ahe, for that purpose, had retalned divers 
well learned and godly pergons to instruct her 
thoroughly in the game; with whom as at all times 
convenient ghe used to have private conference 
touching 8piritual matters. -- V, 553 f., 


Besides this, that the religion by the queen 80 
8tiffly malntalned, 41d not only digallow and disg- - 
golve the policy and politic government of princes, 
but-also taught the-pe ole that all things ought- 
to be in common «... their opinions were indeed 80 
odious ... that the greatest aubject in this land, 
gpeaking tho ge words that ghe did s8speak ,.. had by 
law deagerved death. 
y Y, 556. 


Rowley: Gardiner; +». <o Her 'highness with a sect of Lutherans 
Have private meetings, esecret conventicles, 
To wrest the grounds of all religion, 
Seeking by tumults to aubvert the eatate, 
The which without your maJjesty 's congent 
Is treagon capital against your crom. 
——_—_ Sig. Il. 


++ -It chanced that the king of himaelf, upon 

a certain night ,.. brake the whole practice unto 
one of his physicilans ... Wendy, as 1s gupposed; 
pretending unto him, as though he Intended not any 
longer to be trou ii ed with s8uch a doctress as ahe 
was; and also declaring what trouble was in work- 
ing agalnst her by certain of her enemies, but yet 
charging him withal , upon peril of his 11ife, not 
to utter It to any creature living. 

»- V, 557-558, 


Then Wendy ..-. began to break with her in secret 
manner, touching the aald articles deviged against 
her ... although he stood in danger of his 11fe if 
ever he were know to utter the game to any living 
creature ... begeeching her most instantly to ... 
frame and conform hergelf unto the king's mind, say- 
ing he 414 not doubt but, if ehe would do 8&0, and 
ghow her humble egubmiss8lon unto him, eshe eshould find 
him gracious and favorable unto her. 

-- V, 558, 


Rowley; Compton [to queen]; His grace in 8ecret hath reveal 'd 
-.- to me 
What ils intended to your majeaty : 
Which in love and duty to your hi gnness 
Am come to tell ye and to coungel ye 
The begst I can in this extremity. 
Then on my knees I dare entreat y our grace 
Not to reveal what I shall esay to you, 
For then I am as8gured that death 's my due ... 
Good Madam, be advis'd; by this, I know, 
The officers are gent to arrest y ur pergon. 
Prevent -their malice; haste ye to the king ... 
There plead your innocencle : I know his grace 
Will hear ye mildly ©. © 
-—=Slg. 137 -]4. 


Foxes: ++ -1f the iron were beaten whilat 1it was hot ..: 
bane V, 555, 


Rowley! Gardiner: Come Bonner, now strike 8ure; 'the iron's 
hot! | 


Foxe:; [Katharine to the King) "I have not done it 80 
much to maintaln opinion, as I 41d it rather to - 
minister talk, ... to the end your majeasty might with 
leas grief pazss over this painful time of your infirm- 
ity, being attentive to our talk, and hoping that 
your ma)Jes ty 8s hou1d reap 8ome eage thereby, 

=-— V, 559, 


Rowley; Queen: Alas, I 41d it but to waste the time, 
Knowlng as then your grace was weak and 8icky, 
go to expel part of your pain and grief. 

— 31g. K2. 


Foxes: "And 1s 1it even 80, a8weet heart!* quoth the king, 
"and tended your arguments to no worge end? Then per=- 
fect friend s we are now again, as ever at any time 
heretofore.* And ... he at in his chair, embracing 
her in his arms, and klssing her. | 
-- V, 559-560, 


Rowley: Ha! Sayest thou go, was it no otherwige? ...alas, 
poor Kate! come, gtand 'up7. 8tand up, wipe thine eyes «co. 
give me thy hand; come, kies me, Kate; 80 now I'm friends 
agaln ... S'foot, come git on my knee, Kate! 

Des Sig. K2. 


Whom then the king sternly beholding ... stepping a 
1ittle aside, called the chancellor unto him; who, upon 
his knees, spake certain words unto. the king, but what 
they were ... it is not well knom, but it 1s mo & cer- 
tain that the king's replying unto him was *Knave!* for 
his anewer; yea, "arrant- knave! beast! and fool!" 

-- V, 560, 


Rowley: King: How now? what's here to do? 
+. + Well, tarry there, Kate; ( 
I'11 go myself,Now wheref6re” come you? 


f 


Gardiner; As loyal 8ubjects to your atate and pergon, 
We come to apprehend that traitorous woman. 


King: Y'are a couple of drunken knaves and varlets! 
» « «Jy ' are lying beasts and Talae conepl 24M 
| — 31g. K . 


_ *Ah, poor 8g0u1l, * _ he, *thou 11ttle knowest 
how evil he deeerveth this grace at thy hands. Of 
my word, aweet heart, he hath been tow thee an 
arrant knave, and 80 1 et him go.*® ; 
| | -- V, 561, 


Rowley: Alas, poor Kate! thou thinkest full 11ttle what 
they come for; | 
Thou hast amall reagon to commend their loves, 
That falseLy-' have accus 'd thy harmless --f "ud 
_ 31g. K * 


Elze, in his edition of this play, makes the follow- 


ing 8statement in reference to the eacenes treated above; There 
| 18 80 Close a regemblance between the following gcenes and the 
relation given of Queen Katharine Parr's troubles by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury in his Life and Reign of K. Henry VIII 
(1649, Þ. 560 aeq.) that the latter must no doubt be con- 

| 814ered as the poet's bag This play was firast printed 

in 1605; Herbert 's book was begun in 1682, and first printed 
in 1649. Herbert 's account, on examinat lon, turns out to 

be a very much ahortened veregion of the astory told by Foxe. 
Verbal 8imilarities are auch as to make 41t highly probable 


that he drew his story from the Acts and Monument 8s. Herbert 


cites no g8ources. Elze does not explain how a book printed 
in 1649 could be uged as a 80uwece by a playwright writing 


forty-five years earlier. 


_— —_—— —_Y —— —— —. _— 


— 


2. Dictionary of National Bi ography, article on Herbert. 


Several of the minor elements in theaee acenes 
are not from Foxe. We have already mentioned the drama- 


tiset's uze of the Prince. The pregence of Cranmer 1s not 


Justified by anything in the PFoxe account; the incident 


of the ring was probably. not dram from Foxe's life of 
l 
Cranmer. The letters from Mary and Elizabeth to the Prince 


must have been the invent lon of the dramatiat, and 80 also 


appears to be the quotation from Luther that Henry reads 
o . 
to the Blahops. 


% 


— Qt. 


Tc 31g. 'T2. ' > o 
2. Sig. Il". See also Elze, Þ. 105. 


THE ADDITIONS TO MARLOWE 'S FAUSTUS 


Christopher Marlowe's Tragical History of Doctor Faustus 


as firast publiehed in 16504 contained a acene of rather low 
comedy (lines 303-904) repregenting Faust, invisible, inter- 
fering at a banquet at the papal court. The five editilamms 

of the play beginning with that of 1616 and extending through 
the LiLmpreasilon of 1691 contain an entirely new, 8erlous ant i- 
Catholic gcene. The additional lines can be found in an 
appendix in Tucker-Brooke's — PY Frederick Boas 
bas8es his more recent edition of the play upon the 1615 im- 
pres8s8iOn, and we therefore find the additions incorporated 
into Ms SBP, References to the pLay hereafter will be 

to the Boas edition. We are concerned here, not with the 

play as a whole, nor with any part of it that is Marlowe's 
work, but merely with the anti-Catholic additions of 1616. 


H., Dugdale Sykes has EANI demonstrated that 


the author also, at least in rart, of The Famous Vietories 


of Henry V, Wily Beguiled, The Taming of a Shrew, and the 
3 


additions to Faustus in which we are interegsted., Sykes 


1. The Works of Christopher Marlowe, Oxford, 1910, pp. 202- 


2. The ES 2: Doctor Faustus, London, 19582. 
BEDSIDE: ON than Drama, Oxford, 1924, pp. 49- 


depends chiefly upon textual evidence, but he has for 
corrobaration an entry in Henslowe's diary, which on Novem- 
ber 22, 1602, records the payment of four pounds to William 
Blrd and Samuel Rowley'"for ther adicyones in doctor 0 AY 
Boas, agreeing that the acenes in the papal court (IIT,:-L, 


55 ff. and 11, 1-93) have "numerous affinities with When 


: 


I do not think that much 1is to be made of the 
anti-papal blas. That is not 80 gtrong in When 
You See Me...as Mr. Sykes auggests, and the re- 
vised text of Doctor Fauatua only accentuates' a 
feeling already evident in the aghorter 1604 version 
and in the English Faust Book. But Rowley 's play 
and this addition give: prominence to the visits of | 
foreign dignitaries who are wlcomed by King or | 
Pope with processlons and elaborate. ceremonial. br” 
They both show the 8ame reckless disregard of his- | 
torical truth, the play by its amazingly Jumbled 
chronology, the addition by its fictions of a Papal 
triumphant vietory, and of a Saxon Bruno as a can- 
ai4ate for St. Peter's chair in the sixteenth cent- 
ury. It 1s noteworthy that alone among the 1616 
additions theaee epigsodes are not drawn from the li 
English Fauat Book. They are 80 fantastic that we Wil, 
are tempted to Took beneath the eurface and to | 
wonder, wen the Pope amounces (III, 1, 128 f.); 


We will depoge the Emperor for that deed, 
And curse the people that aubmit to him, 


| whether there 1s not a half-hidden reference to the. 
' | Papal excommunication of E11zabeth.. 
2 
It 18 now poassible to explain in a meagure, by point- 
ing to their gource, the "reckleas digsregard of his torical 


truth, * the "fiction of a Papal triumphant vietory. and. of a 


Lo Io L7%e 7 : A 
2. P. £9. 


Saxon Bruno as. candidate for 5t. Peter's chair in the 
81xteenth century, *® which Boas finds 80 fantastic. That 
the lines he quotes from the play were intended as a 81de- 
wise glance at the Papal bull against Elizabeth we need 
not debt. Any audlence of the period would 80 have taken 
them. But they have a mnrimary, as well as a 8econdary, 
8phere of reference. Rowley, we know, employed Foxe as a 

3 0urce for ame 8geries of s8cenes in his When You See No. 
It 18 less saurprising, then, to find that he went to the 


game gource for one of the eacenes at the papal court. 


According to Poxe, 


Adrian IV, an Englishman, by name called 
Breaks8pear, belonged once to St, Albans. This 
Adrian kept great stir, in like manner, with 
the citizens of Rome... . The like business and 
rage he also s8tirred up...against the empire, 
blustering and thundering against Frederick, 
the Emperor .' . 

2 


He finally excommunicated Frederick. Adrian IV died by chok=- 
Ss) 


ing on a fly. Foxe gays of his guccess8or, 


Yet ne much worse, one Alexander 


III, who yet was not elected alone, for begeide 
him the Emperor; with nine cardinals, ...did aet 
up another pope, named Vietor IV. Between these 
two popes arose a foul gchiem and great digscord. 
4 


I. See above, pp. 237-296, 
2. II, 189. 
3. II, 195. 
4. II, 195. 
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Vietor received the emperor's gupport, but Alexander had 
Y- 

many friends, and moving ewiftly he congolidated his posl- 

tion. At Venice he was lucky enough to get the Emperor's 


8on Otto into his clutches. 


The father, to help the captivity and milsery 
of his gon, was compelled to amrltmit himsaelf to 
the Pope, and to entreat for peace: 80 the Emp- 
eror coming to Venice (at $St. Mark s Chureh, 
where the bishop was, there to take his absolu- 
tion), was bid to kneel down at the Pope's feet. 


The proud Pope, setting his foot upon the 
Emperor 's neck, 8aild the versae of the paealm, 


"Super aspidem et basiliscum ambulabis, et 
— Leonem et araconem; " that is, "Thou 
8halt walk upon the adder and on the basilisk, 
and 8halt tread down the Non and the dragon. " 
To mom the Emperor answering again, 8a1ld, "Non 
tibl 8ed Petro;" that is, "Not to thee tut _ 
Peter.” The Pope again, "Et mihi et Petro; " 
"Both to me and to Peter." The Emperor, fearing 
to give any occaslon of further quarreling, held 
his peace, and 80 was absolved, and peace made 
between them. 

1 


At this point in the ancient editions was placed one 
of the earliest-geries of woodcuts, A 2, showing Pope Alex- 
ander, 1in triple crown and ac companti ed by a bishop and a 
cardinal, placing his foot upon the neck of the prostrate 
Emperor: Frederick. - On a ribbon is88uing from the Pope's 
mouth 1s the verse of the Pealms (91;13), "Super aspidem, " 


etc.: 


and on a s8eparate scroll, in Latin, 1s the remainder 


of their dlalogue as Foxe reports it. 


E- + 195 f. 
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Let us now compare this episode from Foxe with 


Rowley 's additions to Faugtus: 


Pope. Caat down our footstool. 


Ray. Saxon Bruno, atoop, 
Whilst on thy tack his Holiness ascends 
Saint Peter's chair and atate pontifical. 


Proud Lucifer, that state belongs to me; 
But thus I fall to Peter, not to thee. 


To me and Peter 8halt thou grovelling 11e, 
And crouch before the Papal dignity. 


Pope Adrian, let me have right of law, 
I was elected by the Emperor. 


We will depose the Emperor for that deed, 
And ceurse the people that submit to him; 
Both he and Thou ashalt stand excommunicate, 
And interdict from Church's privilege 

Anda all sg8ociety of holy men: 

He grows too proud in his authority, 

Lifting his lofty head above the clouds, 

And like a steeple over-peers the Church: 
But we'11 pull dom his haughty insolence. 
And as Pope Alexander, our mogenitor, 

Trod on the neck of German Frederick, 

Adding this golden eentence to our pralsee -- 
'That Peter's heirs g8should tread on Emperors, (140) 
And walk upon the dreadful adder's back, 
Treading the lion and the dragon down, 

And fearless spurn the killing basilisk: ' 

go will we quell that haughty schiematic; 
-And by authority apostolical 

Depoge him from his regal government, 


These lines, obvlously, are a looge reinterpretat lon 
of the papal history as found in Foxe. Rowley has reveraed 
the order of the two popes, changed Victor's name to Bruno 


and given him the Emperor's lines to apeak, and taken 


other liberties with Foxe's atory. But much of the eSgen- 
tial 8ubgtance remains, The fact that Foxe's account be- 

longs to the- 1th) not to the 16th century, need not bother 
us; clearly it bothered Rowley not at all. Pregumably the 


dramatist had avallable, or could have acquired, the aame 


80urces Foxe uged -- Illyricus, and Bale's Pageant of Popes 
_ among others -- but with Foxe 80 easlly avallable and the 
others legs 80, there seems little reagon to believe that 


Rowley consulted anything but Foxe and his own imagination. 


XXIII 


IF YOU KNOW NOT ME, YOU KNOW NOBODY 


Thomas Heywood, one of the veresatile and pro- 


cuetive of the later Elizabethan writers, made gome uge 


of material from the Acts and Monuments. His most Im- 


portant work 8 howing Foxe's influence 1s the play, If 


doubtedly after the death of Elizabeth and first printed 
In 1608.” This mediocre play has causged a 4isproportion- 
ate amount of ascholarly comment, which is chiefly con- 
cerned with three points. First, there 1s the matter of 
the piracy of the play by the publisher Nathaniel Butter. 
Heywood himself gald that the play was taken down by 
8tenography and printed "acarce one word wo. NR. @. 
Martin, witing in 1910, 8uggested that Butter may have 
gone back to Foxe, the original 8curce, -to piece out the 


S 
imperfect 8tenographic notes. G@. N. Gilordano-Orginl 


T. If you Kknovv not me, | You know no bodle; | Rule ”, 
The troutles of Queene ELIZABETH. | [Rule] | Woodeut portrait 
of Elizabeth] | [Rule] | AT LONDON, [Printed for Nathaniel 
Butter. 1605 | 
2. Pleagant Dialogues and Drammas, London, 1657, p. 248, 
3. A Study 3 the Veohnical Development of Thomas Heywood, 
| farvard ThesLs, 1910, Ds. 328. wn 
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offers a far more convincing theory to account for the 
uneven quality of the play 6. at. He belleves the 
editlon was pieced together partly from the 8tenograrmhic 
notes, but partly also from the memory of certain of the 
actors. 

The second point about the may that has interested 
gcholars 1s its posaslble Eonnection with the imperfect play, 


Sir Thomas Wyatt. A. M. Clark agcribes the latter to Hey- 


wood, even though the names of Dekker and Webster appear 


as aithors on the title page. He believes the two plays 
2 


were moe a 8gingle production. But M. F. Martin, though 

agreeing that Heywood must have had a hand in witing the 

Wyatt, does not telileve the two plays were ever _ Her 
arguments are convincing. 

The third matter of interest to scholars, and of 
particular interest to us, is the gource of the play. R. 6G. 
Martin pointed out in 1910 that the gource 1s Foxe's "Miracu- 
lous Preservation of the Lady Elizabeth," with aome minor 


4 
additions from other portions of the Acts and Monuments. 


- The rary, XIV (1934), pp. vis ff. © III 

2. ford Biblio raphical Society Transactions, I. (1922-26) 

' 106; 8ee also Clark's om as Heywood, Oxford, 1951, 'PP» 31, 
32. . 


5, The Library, XIII (1932), 272-281, 
4, Develorment of Heywood, pp. 411-455; Foxe, VIII, 600-625, 


Foxe ingerted his story of the troubles of Elizabeth 
under Queen Mary almost at the end of his book. Historically, 
his work ends with the death of Mary, but Foxe piled up a 
heap of oad matters and adcenta, to mich he kept adding 
more with each new edition. Among these is the account 
of the Lady E11:zabeth's troubles, perhaps at one time 1intend- 
eq To 000upy a prominent place in the conclugsion of the 
work, tut now masked and almosat hidden by the migcellaneous 
matter -- much of 1t of 1ittle importance -- that follows 
Lt. | 

There are, as Martin obgerved, a few minor incidents 
in If You Know Not Me indicating that the author must have 
congulted Holinghed; but on the whole the play follows the 
Foxe account faithfully. Too faithfully, in fact, for ite 
own good; Heywood has miss8ed opportunities to improve Con=- 
8truction and heighten the dramatic effect by clinging 80 
clogely to his ED Martin reaffirmed his position in 


an article printed in 1924, and demonstrated that all the 


historical material of the play was not to be found in any 
2 | 


gingle book except Foxes. Mary I. Fry, perhaps unaware of 


Martin's work, in 1931 advanced the theory that there were 
s) 
The_ 


IT. Martin, pp. 123-428; RASHES 
2. M.L. N., XXXIX. (1924), 220-222, 
3. Huntington Ly brary Bulletin, Nov. 19351, pp. 172-176, 


firast was, of course, the Acts and Monuments itaelf. 
The 8econd was Holinghed, in which Foxe's account of 
Elizabeth's troubles 1s reproduced. The third was A 


1 
Watchword to England, 1584, a little pamphlet by Anthony 


Munday, who also reproduced Foxe's story. Both Holinghed 
and Munday acknowl] edge thelr indebtedness to Foxe. NMiss 
Fry's opinion 1s that Mund ay 's book was Heywood 's direct 
Source. Her Teazons are that Munday and Heywood are knowm 
to have been clogely aa8gociated both as actors and as \play- 
wrights; that Munday was the older and mre experienced of 
the two men; and that Heywood 1s know to have used Munday's 


work on another occas1lon, in A Warning for Fair Women. But 


Miss Fry's arguments do not take into account the fact that 
the first gcene of the play is baaed on material in Foxe not 
found in Munday 's quarto or in Holinahed. In his narration 
of the beginning of Mary 's reign, Foxe had told of the 
promise 'she had made to the men of Suffolk, and of their 
unjust treatment when they reminded the Queen of her OE Eon 


Although the incident has no direct bearing on the troubles 
of Elizabeth, Heywood embodied it in his firest scene, poasibly as 


a 8imple dramatic method of establishing Mary 's anti-Protestant 


I. See above, pp. 138. 
2. Foxe, VI, 587, 


[ 


tentencies. The presence of the incident in the play 


makes it quite certain that the direct gource was the 


Acts and Monuments itgelf, and not Holinshed or Munday. 


Scholars at least as far back as Schelling have 


obeerved that Heywood's England's Elizabeth, 1631, 1s made 
up in part of the 8ame material that was used for If You 
Know Not Me. c There 18 gome indication that Heywood must 
have had the play before him when he wote; he makes in 

his pros8e s8tory aome of the egame 8lmplifications of the 
actlon he had made in the drama. But he introquces detalls 
from Foxe that are not in the play, and therefore must have 
consulted the original g8ource als. 

I do not believe it has ever been obgerved, however, 
that Heywood used the "Troubles. of Elizabeth" aix times in 
all. This is the beat example I have found of Heywood 's 
well-knom practice of plagiarizing himgelf. His first and 


most extengive uge of the material was in-the may. Then 


in 1609 he compresaed Elizabeth's story into silx lines of 


'his Troila Britanicat 


« F. E. Schelling, The EI 
1902, Þ. 255, 


Lady Elizabeth was kept in hold, 

and by the Queene committed to the Tower, 

There harghly ved, her life to danger 801d, 

By 8ouldiers thence remoov'd to Wood-stocke Bower, 
31r Henry Benning-field (somewhat foo boTa) 

Vpon her 1ust proceedings looking agower. 

1 


After a lapse of 22 years he wote England's Elizabeth, 


which treats the material in pros8e, tut almost as fully as 
o | 
the playe. Eight years later he wrote The Life and Death 
bs) 
of Queen El1zabeth in herolcal verge. A. M. Clarke calls 


this work "for the mogt part a rude vereifying of England's 


Elizabeth or a rhyming versiow of If You Know Not Me, part I." 


Careful comparigon gshows That the verse is tased, not on the 


play, but on the prose Elizabeth. There 1s no evidence that 
Heywood consulted Foxe afreah for this work. The account 1s 
ghorter than the prose verslon, and many detalls are omitted. 
The portion whoge ultimate gource 18 Foxe occupies 81g. as” 
to BLIF <. approximately six pages. The work has no literary 
merit. 


In 1640 Heywood u ad the material for the fifth 


time in his Exemplary Lives, a sort of "Nine Worthies" of 


the feminine world. The last of the nine women 1s Elizabeth, 
and her ﬆt ory 18 a morytened vers ion of the England's Eliza 


I. London, 1609, Þp. 468. 
2. London, 1631, 
9. London, 1639, 
4, London, 1640, 


beth, with direct reference to it. Finally, Heywood Iin- 
eluded the game material in his Life of Merlin in 1641. 


This book, in spite of its title, is actually a chronicle 
of English his tory not unlike many others except that Hey- 
wood inserts under the reign of King Vortiger a 8hort life 
of Merlin, and thereafter cites passages of the gupposed 
"Prophesies of Merlin* where they seem appropriate. Among 
the gources Heywood coneulted in the preparation of this 
book was Foxe; he cites the Acts and Monuments on the death 


1 
of King John and an the 8story of Lady Jane. Probably much 


of the material in chapters 59 to 56, covering the reigns 
of Edward and Mary, 1s from PFoxe, although it has been ao 
reworked and gummarized, and ao many other g8ources were 
available -- many of which made uae of Foxe -- that no posi- 


tive 8tatement can be made concerning the gource. The eulogy 


of Edward, pages 3524 and 325, reads like a free rendering 
S) 


from memory of Foxe's characterization of Edward. The atory 
4 


of Judge Morgan, who gentenced Lady Jane to death and 
5 
800n afterward went mad and died, 1s ultimately from Foxe; 


Heywood had uged the game tale in England's Elizabeth, from 
which he may have culled 1t for the Merlin. Chapter 38? 


2. P. vole 

5. Foxe, V, 697-702, 
4. Merlin, Þ. S991. 
S., VI, 425. 


\ 


begins with a short agcount of the troubles of RO Per <vAggs 
the 8ixth time Heywood had used this PE 
Thus, once In a play, twice in verse, and three 

times in proBe, Thomas Heywood retold the e8tory of El1za- 
beth's trials under her 81ister Mary . Three times -- In play, 
verse, and proge -- he told the story at full length in in- 
depenaent productions. Three times he compreasaed It more or 
leas, and made 1it part of works of a larger acope. Heywood 
cannot, however, be cons1dered deeply under the influence of 
Foxe. The works we have mentioned are a very amall part of 
his total literary production, and are not among his more 


important works in any Bene8e. It may be doubted whether Hey- 
wood was well acquainted with the mole of the Acts and 


Monuments. He probably read and consulted merely parts of 


the accounts of Edward's and Mary '8 reigns. The only evi- 
cence we have of his acquaintance with the rest of the book 
1s his citation of Foxe on the abject of King John in the 
Merlin, and that would have required 1ittle reading. 

Clarke obsgerves that Heywood ahowed Puritanical ten- 
dencles in his later ———_ Such a change of heart may 
have been completely natural; Heywood had, Clarke feels, 


always been a Puritan by nature. An enthusiast might be 


- Merlin, pp. $47, 348. #; 
: For a fuller aigcugsion of the Life of Merlin, s8ee Clarke's 


WS PP. 184-192, 


tempted to argue that Heywood 's reading of Foxe must have 


led to his converslon. I do not doubt the power of the 


Acts and Monuments to convince a receptive mind, but un- 


fortunately we have no evidence that Heywood ever read much 
of the book, and only unsatisfactory indications of his 
Puyitanical leanings. There were many forces at wrk in 
Stuart England, and many books avallable besides Foxe, that 
could have made a thinking man lean towards Puritanism. We 
cannot, then, claim am influence by Foxe on Heywood the man. 


The extent of Foxe's influence upon his work we have hom. 


XXIV 


THE MARTYRED SOLDIER 


The Martyred Soldier, by Henry Shirley, written in 


all probability between 1622 and 1627 and first printed in 
| 1 
1638, 8hows geome 811ght influence of Foxe. The plot 1it- 


Belf Ges not come from the Acts and Monuments, The 8story 


is a violent perverslon of history; Genzerick, king of the 
Vandals, 1s represented as a great persecutor of Christiane, 
and the conquerer of North Africa by means of his general 
Bellizarilus. The general turns Christian and becomes a 
martyr. Historically, Geneseric was an Arian Christian. 

He did conquer North Africa, and he 41d pergecute The ortho. 
aox Chris tians he found there. About a century later Beli- 
garlus reconquered Africa for the Eastern Roman Empire, which 
was also at this date officially Christian. The play is 
fiction, not Mastory; there is in Foxe no incident or gerles 


_ of incidents vaguely resembling The 8story, unless we hit upon 


ouLater; TTmteT 7 Tr It was sundry times 

Acted with a | generall A (ons & the yg house in 
Drury lane, and at other | publicke Theaters. [oy bs, Lueenes 
Majesties gervants. | [Row of type enantaly o, or 

nt. | [Row of type ornaments] | LONDON; |} Printed 
by I. Okes, and are to be eold by | Francis pelen1010 at 
his house in paul | Church-yara at the align the] 
Mary-gold. 1 


{ht 
Marinus, a noble 8o0ldier who turned Christian under the 


l1 
tutelage of a blahop, and was martyred. There 1s also 


a bishop in The Martyred Soldier, but the two egtories are 
only loogely parallel. 


The play was, without doubt, witten under The Lin» 


fluence of Massinger 's Virgin Martyr, which 1s concerned 
with Dorothea, a genuine martyr of the primitive church. 
Massinger 's work a8hows no influence by Foxe. The two plays 
are clogeely ailmilar in tone, and the later play echoes the 


earlier one in a number of ways. 


The influence of Foxe in The Martyred Soldier 1s 


8ubordinate to that of Massinger. Nevertheless, the text- 
ual evidence 1s gufficient, in my opinion, to justify the 
concluslon that Shirley wag acquainted with the Acts and 


Monuments and had the book in mind as he wrote the play, 


though he 41d not actually us8e 1t as a 80urce. 


Shirley, a:scholarly man and not a rrofesslonal play- 
2 | 
wright, employed frequent figures of apeech of a bookiah 


nature, as, for instance," Your name be mentioned in the 
| bs) 
Chronicles of glory. " It is, then, of some 81gnificance 


that a real book -- a book of martyraoms -- figures in the 
first gcene of the play. Genzerick, on his deathbed, asks 


-4 Foxe, I, 216. 
2. Dietionar of Natlonal EL LIL article on Henry Shirley. 
3. Martyrea Soldier, Big. ; 


one of his courtiers to read to him from the record of 


his own deeds: 


; -- « Unclaspe that booke, 
__— Turne o're that Monument of Martyrdomes: 
Read there how Genzerick h'as aerv'd the gods, 
Re Sr * + © + © «- Read, Anthony. 


'Ti1a awelld to a faire Volume. 


Would I 1iv'd to adde a s8econd part too't, read, 
& 11sten, 


No Vandall ere writ auch a Chronicle. (Sig. BI”) 


A large volume filled with martyrdoms, and referred to as 
a Monument -- the cilrcumstance brings Foxe's book to mind ; 
today, and muat have done 80 even more certainly when the 
play was new. The conclusion 1s inegcapable that Shirley 


was thinking of the Acts and Monuments when he wrote the lines. 


The words acts and monument come frequently to the dramatiat's 


pen throughout the play. Monument 1s usged four times, and 


acts five times. Monument 1s uaed-once (in the passage 


quoted above) and acts three times in the sense of a book. 


Pa 


recording memorable accomplishments: 


When I aloft stood wondering at those Acts 
Thy eword writ in the Battalle, which were auch, 
Would make a man a 8ouldier but to read 'em. 


Pg 


4 VIP 31g. B3Y, 


Succeeding times will Canonize thy Acts, 
Wen they - -hall read what great ones thou hast done. 


JIE 31g. Dl. 


_ 


'T 8hall not then at my returning home 

Have: 8gharers in my great acts; to the Volume 
My Sword in bloody Letters shall text downe, 
No name muat atand but mine. | 


_—— S318. G1 


Certain other passages in the play 8uggest parallels 


in Foxe. The Bimhop Eugenilus, in prison, makes two s8peeches 
1 
gtrongly reminiacent of the letter of Pomponius Algeriusy 


««eAl11 thesae Chaines to me 
Are 81lken Ribbonds; this course bread a banquet}; 
This gloomy Dungeon 1s to me more pleasing 
Than the King's Palace. 


V 
_—— S1gs. El . 


Imprisg8onment, gyves, famine, buffettings, 

| The Gibbet and the Racke, Flint stones. the Cushions 
On which I kneele; a heape of Thornes and Briers 
The Pillow to my head, a nasty prison, 
Able to kill mankinde even with the anell; 
All theaee to me are welcome. 


-- Sig. E2". 


These 11nes regemble the witing of the Italian martyr, as 
reported by ©Foxe, legs in mrasing than in s8spirit: 


The place 1s sharp and tedious to them that 
be guilty, but to the Lnnocent and guiltleas it 
is mellifluous. Here droppeth the delectable 
dew, here floweth the pleagant nectar, here run- 
neth the 8weet milk, here is plenty of all good 
things. And al though the place iltaeelf be degert 
and barren, yet to me 1it 8seemeth a large walk, 

__ and a valley of pleagure; here to me 18s the bet- 
| ter and mre noble part of the world, 
2 


I. See below, pp. 474-476. 
2. IV, 468. 


Anthony's speech in the first 8 0ene, 


This leafe 1s full of tortur'd Christians, 

gome pauncht, gome astarv'd, ame eyes and brains 
boyr'd out, 

Some whipt _ to aeath, 80mg torne by Lyons, a aaa 


E4 


1s 8tronely reminiscent of Foxe's quotation from Rabanus: 


Some alain with aord; gome burnt with fire; 
g8ome with whips 300urged : S0me etabbed with forks 
of 1ron; some fastened t the cross or glbbet; 
30me drowned in the gea: 8ome their skins plucked 

—< off; aome their tongues' cut off; gome stoned to 
aeath; gome killed with cold; 80me gtarved with 
hunger: 8ome their hands cut off allve, or othere 
wise alsmembered, have been 80 left naked to the 
open ahame of the world. 
1 


The pas8age quoted here was accompanied in the old editions 
by a large woodcut chowing the various torments to which the 


ancient Christians were gubjected. 


In Aet IV, Scene 11, the phrase "fry a faggot" is used; 
\ 
+. . the old s8aying, A plumpe greazle 3Z©ELaVE fries 
a fagot daintily. 


Sexy 818g. my 


It is hard to believe that this "old saying* was ever actually 


a prover b, but "ery a faggot," with the alternative "roast a 
faggot," was common enough in the 16th century, and was 8 till 
in use in the 17th. Foxe uged the EPs at least CLLR 
Shirley may or may not have taken 1t from Foxe., But it 1s 


81gniflcant that the acene in which the phrace 18 ured is a 


I. Foxe, T, 99; MET Ent hug 
2. VI, 649; VIII, 538. See algo above, pp. 246. 


burleaque of a burning. Three comic characters make prepara- 


tions for the turning of Bellezarilus and Bishop Eugenlus, 
engaging meanwhile in humorous repartee. The gcene 18 
thrust in without evident purpoge, since no ons in the play 
is ever actually burnt. 


At the beginning of Act V, the comedians again hold 
the stage: 


Clown; These Chris tians are like Artichoaks of 
Ierugalem, | 
They over-runne any ground they grow in. 


[Twelve lines anitted] 
I thought they had been Cuckolds. 


Amongst them, no, there's no woman, that's a true 
Christian, will horne her husband. 


-S1g. H2Y. 


Both the ideas expressed in these lines are commonplace 


enough, but we find the game two things in close juxtaposi- 


tion in Foxes: 


From filthy copulation no gort more free than 
they, which are, and ever have been, the greatest 
obgervers of chastity; of whom, auch as may, 1ive 
in perpetual virginity all their 11ife: 8uch as 
cannot, contract matrimony, for avoiding all whore- 
dom and fornication... .This sect will never die, 
which the more 1t 1s cut down, the more It groweth. 


Foxe at this point 1s quoting Tertullian on the early Christ- 
lans; in both the play and the book, then, the 8ituation 1s 


ET—== 7 Fes : 


the game -- a pagan observey comments on the habits and 


morals of the Christians. 

The evidence I have pregented is all slight. No 
one plece of-it, etanding alone, wuld be worth considera- 
tion. In totallity, It 18 auf ficient to place The Martyred 
goldier in the 11s8t of plays that aemow the influence of 


Foxes. 


XXV 


The Duchess of Suffolk, by Thomas Drue, 18s prob- 


l— tt. th. 


ably the latest play whose plot comes entire, and with only 
minor modifications, from the Pages of Po. The play's 
indebtedneas to Foxe is 80 obvious that its source was 
probably knom and recognized from the beginning. The lady 
whose adventures are the gubjeocot of the play was The his- 
torlcal Katharine, Dowager Ducheas of Suffolk, born in 1519, 
She was the aaughter,\ of Lord Willoughby and of Mary de Salinas, 
a Spanish lady of the court of Henry VIII. At her father's 
death in 1526 ahe became Baroness of Willoughby. Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, became her guardian, and married 
her in 1533, She was the Duke's fourth wife, and by him 


ghe had two 8ons. The Duke died in 1545, and the two boys 


a 
in 1551. Richard Bertie, the Ducheas' esecond hugband, whom 


8he married in 1555, was the gon of a progperous stonemason, 


who, 1ike Shakespeare's father, became a gentleman by act 


'T p 


1K E © 0: pf 1KkS 0 SVVOLKE. - : Xx” 
1t hath beene divers and 8 undry |/ times acted, with good 
applause. | [Rule] [[Printer's ornament] | [Rule] | Imprinted 


by A. M. for Iasper Emory, at the |Flowerdeluce in 
Paul eg-Church- | yard. 1. | 


of the College of Heralds when his son came up in the 


world. Richard was a graduate of Oxford, reputed to be 
an acvcomplished student of French, Italian, and Latin, 
and a man of tact and ability. He had been the Ducheas'" 
gentleman ugher., In a later period of his life he was 
mem ber of Parliament for cetidttes. 

The 8tory of the Duchess' exile m the continent 
auring Mary 's reign was not reported in the 15659 edition 


of the Acts and Monuments, The only reference to It occurs 


in a marginal:novte on page 1680; "Lady Francis Duchess of 
Suffolk, who hazarding bothe life, lands, and 80 great 
po88ea8s8lons fled her countrey with her hugband in cause of 
her congcilence." Foxe had confuged the Dowager Duchess with 
her step-daughter. Mozley 1s therefore probably wrong in 
assguming that Foxe had direct contact wth the Duchesas on 
the continent, or that ae and Foxe' were ————— The 
aetailled Btory was inserted when the book was revised for 
the 8aecond edition, among various other accounts dealing 
with "divers saved by God's providence*-- pergons who, in 
8plte of atrong Protestant aympathies, had gurvived Mary's 


relgn by one means or another. It remained gubstantially 


T: Dictionary of National Bioceraphy, articiſes on Tatharine 
Buffol PECK ng 


[ Richard Ber gee also Lady Cecille Goff, 
A Woman of the Tudor Age, y ndon, 1930, pp. 212-216. 
2. MozTey, pp. 46 


L 
unchanged in gucceeding editions. The Dictionary of Na- 


tional Biography as8serts, without offering any proof, that 
2 
the acount was witten by Richard Bertle. The whole 8tory 


18 covied, word for word, by Holinshead's editors in the 
. & 
8econd edition of the Chronicles. 


LA 


Foxe tells of the Duchess' flight with her husband 
and children to escape the enmity of Bishop Gardiner. They 
made their way by 8slow stages, 8uffering hardships and meet- 
ing many adventures, to Poland. There they were befriended 
by the King and allowed to remain in security until the death 
of Vary made their return to England poaslble. 

The 8tory of the Duchesas ' wanderings had been pub- 
1i8hed as a ballad by Thomas Deloney in 1602 or —_ 
Deloney had taken some liberties with the story as told in 
Foxe, and it is possilble, as a reagult, to _say with certainty 
that Drue knew and used the tallad version as well as Foxe's 
book. Drue follows Deloney, rather than Foxe, in including 
an attack by thieves on the Duchees and her party. Foxe has 
nothing of this. Foxe had told of the party's taking refuge 
in the church-porch at Wesel; Deloney added that the Setton 


came and tried to drive them out. Bertie "wrung the church- 


keys out of his hand," and beat the drunken Janitor over the 


2. tiole on Richard Bertie. 
9. Ed. 1587, III, 1142 ff. 
4, See above, DPe 215-216, 


%S 


head with them. This incident also 1s uaeed by Drue. Deloney 
als8o had told of the 8aon, Peregrine, born to the Duchess 
during the early days of the exile, and had named the 
aaughter, Sugan, who afterward became Countess of Kent. Both 
theaee faots are uged in the play, and Drue may have taken 

them from the ballad. But 1t 1s tMghly probable that the 
dramatist had other aources of information about the Willough- 
by family. 

There 18 a very strong vein of local interest -- one 
is tempted to ay Community pride -- in the play and.its 
proquetlon in 1628. The Fortune Theatre, where 1t was pro- 
aguced, eatood in Golden Lane, Cripplegate. Scarcely a stone's 
throw away 8tood the Barblcan, the home of the Ducheas and 
the acene of the firat part of the play. An ancient watch- 
tower reluilt into a reeidence, the house 8tood near the 
corner of Red Croaa Street and what was later known as Bar- 
blcan street. It had been a pogssesslon of the Suffolk 
title-holders s8ince the time of Edward III. As late as 1599, 
Peregrine Bertie, the s8on of the Duchess, bequeathed to hls 
80nN a parcel of land on this street, possibly including the 


014 residence. The Barbican was in a e8tate of ruin in 1682, 
1 


but a1d not entirely digappear until late in the 18th century . 


T. Thomas Aiilen; History and intiguities of Lon on , 
506 f.: 8aee "ws on > Londen Town 
ywanant 1909, I, 322 ff., 330. The Barbican in 
years was known as Willoughby House to distinguish ore 
the 8treet. In Dryden's &y the locality was gliven”over to 
brothels; s8ee Mac Flecknoe, lines 66-71. See also Smith, 


Rejected Addreases, 1612, Þ. 47. 


The players at the Fortune were the Palegrave's 
Company. They had been under the rotection of the Ger- 
man princeling Frederick V, Elector of the Rhenish Pala- 
tinate, ailnce 1612, when he arrived in England to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth. The company remained under his aegis un- 
t1l 1651; during-all this time, the Fortune was their spe- 
cilal theatre. It burned and was rebuilt (1621-1623); it 
was the acene of riots; the players left it for excurslons 
to the mrovinces. But Through all their existence as the 
Palgrave's Company the Fortune was their center and their 
homes. The Palegrave, as the King of Poland, 1s one of 
the characters in the play. Pregumably the players thus 
honored their patron by presenting a flattering portrait 
of his predecessor. The Palsgrave's regildence 1s not known, 
but his eson Prince Rupert 1s salid to have lived in the Bar- 


blcan Street. 


Deloney, the balladmaker whose versilon of the Ducheass ' 
8tory influenced the play, lived in as,” And Foxe 
hingelf, from 1570 on,had owned a house in Grub Street, an 
eas8y gtroll from the theatre, and was buried in St. Giles, 
which fronts Red Croas Street in the game neighborhood. The 


play, then, knits together a number of s8trong neighborhood 


intereata. 


I. John Tucker Murray, Engiish Dramatic Companies, I9TO, 
I, 211-218, 
2. Yorks, ed. Mann, pp. 589 ?. 


, 


> 


There 1s little doubt that the character named 
Foxe, who opens the play, was intended to repreeent, or 
at leagt was eguggested by, Foxe the Martyrologilst. In 
a play in which practically every Character 1s historical, 
which 1s based on his him book, and set in his own old 
actotherboecs. 1t could gcarcely be IE. But Foxe 
the Duchess' gervant in the play, who envies Bertie's good 
fortune but goes into exile with his manter and mistreas, 
had Uttle in common with his historical counterpart. Drue 
lavished more attention upon him, however, than upon any 
other minor character in the play, and made him an individu- 
al with more than a 8park of 11fe in him. He becomes, in a 
real aense, a personification'of the providence that watched 
over the Ducheas. That the s80ber, 8 tudious, godly Foxe 
8hould be 8hom as worshipping his Protegstant heroine, foil- 
ing the villainous relates, and moothing the path of Pro- 
teetant exile might be taken, not too cynically, as an alle- 
gory of the effect of his book. At the very least, it can 
be obgerved that this 1s neither the first nor the last t ime 


that Foxe the man has been migunderst ood. 


The influence of the Acts and Monuments upon the 


play is not confined to Foxe's 8tory of the Ducheass' flight 


I. The record of Foxe's ordination as a deacon indicates 
that he was a teacher in the housgehold of the duchess 
in 1550 (W. H. Frere, The Marion Reaction, London, 1896, 
P- 187). But 'see above,.-p. I. ' 


and exile. Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer, Marian martyrs, 


and Dr. Sands, an exile, appear on the atage. Sands, with 


11ittle effect on the plot but with much damage to his academic 
and ecclesilastical aignity, 1s purgued onto and off the stage 
80 often as to become ridiculous. Foxe's atory of Dr. Sands 


1 
18 told a few pages ef ter that of the Ducheas. Foxe does 


not connect the two ns Historically, Sands and Kathar- 


line were friends, and \they may have met on the continent. 


The connection may have been 8uggested to the dramatiest by 
this sentence in Foxe; "Dr. Sands...conveyed himself by 
night to one master Bart y 's house, a stranger, who was in 
the Marshalsea prison with him for awhile; he was a good 
Protestant, and dwelt in 6 In one 8peech in the 
play Sands 1s called Saunders. A man of that name, accord- 
ing to _ had been Sands" prison mate. 

Latimer, Ridley, and Cramer are introduced in the 
fourth act. The dramatist compresses into a single acene 


the 8stories of the three martyrs, which he would have found 
4 

in great detail in Foxe. Historlcally, the Ducheas was &a 

8taunch friend of Latimer, and 8ome of his volumes of germons 


are dedicated to her. Pregumably, the playwright's purpose 


Tc VITT, 530-595; 
2. P. 596. 
3. P. 595. 
4. VII, 406-585; VIII., 3-90. 


in bringing in thege characters 1s to ahow what the 
Duchess had escaped by her flight, and perhaps also to 


a8g8o0clate her with the main stream of historical events. 
But the connection 1s not made obvious in the drama, and 
the playwright lost a great opportunity to knit his story 
more clogsely together by not bringing Latimer into an 
earlier and more organic a880cilation with the main plot. 
Sands could have been eliminated entirely; he 1s never 
neces8ary to the action; obvlously, he 1s pregent because 
Drue found him close at hand in Foxe. The use of Latimer 
instead of Sands would have caused leas pain to the Mugse 
of History than she auffers from other things in the play. 
The turning of Cranmer's hand, for instancg, 1s d1storted 
completely out of ite true gignificance to provide a momen=- 
tary dramatic thrill. 

381ir Henry Herbert's Revels Book contains the follow- 


ing entry: 


For the Palsgrave's Company; The History of 
the Dutcheas of Suffolk; which being full vf 
dangerous matter was mach reformed by —_— I had 
two pounds for my pains; Written 4 . Drew. 

; ] 


| Ts 
It would be very intereating, if it were possilble, to know 


what "danger ous matter" Sir Henry exoilged from the play. 


I. The Dramatio N Records of Sir Henry Herbert, ed. J. Q. Adams, 
T9T7, P » 


In 1600 Philip Henalowe 1listed thirty 8 1llings 
as paid to William Haughton in earnest of a play called 
"The English Fugitives." Collier aasgumed that this logst 
play was a dramatization of the. Duchess of Suffolk's story. 
Greg, however, thinks 1t mre mrobable that the play dealt 


1 
with other matters. 


T. Henslome's Diary, ed. Greg, T, 637; IT, ZI. 
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CASUAL REFERENCES IN THE DRAMA 


J3ome minor evidences of Foxe's influence upon the 


drama degerve mention chiefly because they illustrate how 


widely and familiarly the Acts and Monuments was Known,, and 


gome of. them because they Mow a changing attitude foward 


the - book. 


Eastward Ho (1605), by Chapman, Marston, and Jonson, 


contains the following degcript ion of a penitent ne'er-do- 


wells: 


He is 80 well given, and has Such good gifts. 
He can tell you almost all the atories of the 


25 of Martyrs, and speak you all The Slick Man's 
Balve = nt book, 


Jonson's The Silent Woman (1620) contains a cagual 
F* 


play upon the title of the book; 


He thinks I and my company are authors of all 
the ridiculous acts and monuments are told of him. 
' 2 


I. V, Lit, 5I-56, : 

2. I, ii, 10. It is worth noting. that Thomas Nash, in his 
Unfortunate Traveler (ed. Brett-gmith, 1920, Þ. 'N7), makes 
a e8imilar use of the title; "What stratagemical acts and 
monuments doo you think an ingenious infant of my yeares 
might enact? * 


The Ordinary (1651), by William Cartwright, 


a garcastic reference to the Foxe illustrations yt 


Religion! Yes, to become a martyr, and be 
pictured with a long label out o! your mouth, 
like those in Fox's book; Just like a Juggler 
drawl ng riband out of Wis throat. 

1 


A very intereating reference occurs in Grim the 
2 
Collier of Croyden, by William Haughton, which was first 


printed in 1662. The foundation of this aatirical comedy 
of married life is a novella by ns The plot 
concerns a devil who comes to earth and takes a wife to 
get f iraet-hand knowledge of the woes of marriage. As a 
counterfoll for the devil, Machiavelli provided a saint; 
and the dramatist, particularizing, gives the role to 5t., 
Dunatan, who had s8ome reputation as a seer of vislons and 
as having had certain dealings with the devil. Dunstan 
opens the play and introduces himself in a long speech 
packed with autoblographical detail. Without except ion the 
facts he gives agree with available a But in the 


next 8cene an o4d mistake 1s made: AR 


TTY, TIL. For examples of what is meant, ee Foxe, @d. 
1632 or 41, Iii, 502, 671. 

2. H. D. Sykes, "The Authorahip of Grim the Colller, * WR, 
XIV (1919), 245-253, 

3. D. W. Thompson , "Belphegor in Grim the Collier and Riche's 
Farewell, * MIN, L' (1935S), 99-102, 

4, William 5tubbs , Memorials of St. Dunestan, London, 1874. 


Ku 


Have you not heard (my Lords) the wondrous fame 


Of holy RTE ns Abbot of LAT PEY 

What miracles he hath atchleved © te, 

And how the rood of Dovercott 41d eapeak? 
L 


"The rood of Dovercott® is a 8trange confuslon of 
two Wetorical roods. The dramatist might have found the 
gtory of St. Dunstan's talking rood in any of seeveral differ- 


ent chronicles. Holinghed tells it, and cites Polydore Ver- 
2 
g1l as his gource. Foxe tells gubstantially the aame 
bs) 
8Btory, and cites Jornalensis. Many of the other chronicles 


repeat the story. But nowhere 1s Dunstan's rood called the 
rood of Dovercourt, nor doea, the E88ex village of Dpver- 
court figure in Dunstan's career in any way. 

The true rood of Dovercourt plays a part in a far 
aifferent incident in the reign of Henry VIII. Foxe tells of 


an 1dol named the Rood of Dovercourt, whereunto 
was much and great regort of people, for at that 
time there was great rumor Hom abroad amongst 
the ignorant 8ort, that the power of the 1dol of 
Dovercourt was 80 great, that no man had power to 
ghut the chureh-door where he 8tood; and there- 
fore they let the church-door, both night and day, 
continually eat and 6 


Four men, 8ays Foxe, carried away the rood in the night and 


burned it. Three of them were hanged for their pains, and 


I. 31g. G5. HR * ; j 
2. 1, 9s. 1 5 
5. II, G69, } 


4. IV, 706. 


80 found a modest place in the martyrology, with a large 
woodcut to insure their immortality and to call the atten- 
tion of future generations to the Rood of Dovercourt. 


Grim the Collier was a very old play when 1it was 


firat printed. How many revisions it had undergone before 
1t reached the final indignity of mr int no one can 8ay. 
But Lt was probably in 80me revisilon that the name of Dover- 
court crept into it. Surely the game writer who knew St. 
Dunstan's 11ife well onought to wite The first acene aid 
not make the mistake of confusing the two roodas. Someone 
else, who knew 1ittle about the real Duns tan, and only a 
very little more about the 8s tory Foxe tells, thrust in the 
Rood & Dovercourt. If he had had accurate knowledge of 
_ either image, he could not have made the error. 

It 1s 8ignificant that most of thege cagual refer- 
ences to Foxe are garcastic and irreverent. Before 1600, 
8uch an attitude toward the book 1s found very infrequently. 
But the whole nation was taking sides in the great struggle 
that was maping up. The players and the Puritans were at 


odds, and gince the Acts and Monuments was frequently as80- 


clated with the Puritans in the popular mind, the book be- 
came, like the members of the 8ect themaelves, the target 
of dramatic attack and ridicule. 
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PART THREE 
FOXE'S BOOK AND THE POLEMICISTS 


XXVILI 


ITS INFLUENCE UPON ECCLESIASTICAL POLEMICS 


Except in outward a8how, Engliah Proteatanta ceaged 
to be an undivided unity almost from the moment of El11iza- 
beth'as acceaa8ilon. Against the Roman Church they could be 

united; and the blood of the Marian martyra was not only the 
g8eed but, in time of adveralty, the cohealve cement of the 
church. But when the English were free to establish their 
own church there was disagreement at once. This disagreement, 
which under other conditions might have been merely a means 
of working out a compromise acceptable to all, was all the 
more deplorable because they had, seemingly, no real notion 
of toleratilon. One of the frequently recurring biblical 


alluglons in the-controverslial literature of the times is to 


the gseamless garment of Christ; it 1s always uged with direct 
1 | 
reference to the unity of the Church. It 18 8ignificant 


that of the two principal laws passed to establish the Eng=- 


118h Church upon E11zabeth's acceaeslon, one was knowm as the 
O ew 
Act of Uniformity. 4 


1. See below, Þ. 47. 
2. Henry Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents Illugtrative of Eng» 
11sh Church History, London, ÞD. 458-467, 


2 


" / 


As faction gathered 8trength and the 18mues became 
more clearly apparent, the need for unity 8eemed 8till more 
preass8ing. James I 8speaks of "naritie the mother of confuslon, 


$ | 1 
and enemle to Vnitie which 1s the mother of ordour.* There 


18 a note almost hysterical in Laud's invocation of Chryaog- 


tom : 


Nothing . . . doth 80 provoke God to anger as 
to 8ee divisam Ecclesiam, his Church purchasaed 


by one blood, to be One Body, made more, made 
other than ones. 


O 
Of tolerance, the Marian martyrs themaeelves had 


11ttle, if we may Judge by John Philpot's statement : 


As for Joan of Kent, ahe was a vain woman 
(I knew her well), and a heretic indeed, well 
worthy to be bkurnt, because a8he atood against 
one of the manifest articles of our faith, con- 
trary to the Scripture. 
s) 


We read, to be s8ure,, of John Frith, who "was ready to grant 


all things for quietness' s8ake;" and Foxe by his comment s8eems 


to endorse and 8econd hime 


But how much were it better, in my opinion, 
1f that, by a common consent of either party, 
they would come to this point; that every man 


T. Basilikon Doron, London, 1605, aig. E5. 
2. Sermon, March 17, at Westminster, London, 1628, p. 9: see 


Ly 


also Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, Harvard 
- University Press, 1935, pÞ. 3-I4, 
3. Poxe, VII, 631. 


being contented with his own opinion, we s8hould 
all almply agree upon the pregsence of Christ 
[in the Euchariat)...until that time aghould breed 
more love and -charity amongst men, or that love 
and charity ahould find a remedy for theae contro- 
Vverales. 

1 


Yet these were exceptions of a 8ort too infrequently met. 
More nearly tynical 1s the attitude of John Corneford, who 


on the eve of his immolation pronounced his own excommun1 ca=- 


tlon agalnst the paplsts: 


We do here give into the hands of Satan to be 
deastroyed, the bodies of all thoge blasphemers 
and heretics, that do maintain any error against 
his most toly word, or do condemn his most holy 
truth for heresy; to the maintenance of any false 
church or feilgned religion. 

2 
bs) 


Foxe's "liberty of congecience" remained an empty phrase; 


and even he placed a high value upon unity: 


With great ease and little labor men might 
be brought to a unity in this controversy, and 
much more concord and love 8hould be in the church, 
and much leses offense given abroad than there 18. 

4 

Because God hath eo mlaced us Englishmen here 
in one Commonwealth, also in one church, as in one 
ship together, let us not mangle or divide the 8ship, 
which, being divided, perisheth; but every man 8erve 
with diligence and digcretion in his order, wherein 
he 18 called. They that sit at the helm keep well 


1. V, 10. This Is In the first edition only. 
© . VIII, 505. 

S. &, XXXLV 

&. V, 10: 


the point of the needle, to know how the ahip 
goeth, and whither 1t 8hould... such as labor 
at the oars atart for no tempeat, but do what 
they can to keep from the rocks; likewilse they 
which be in inferior rooms, take heed they move 
no 8edlition nor disturbance agalinst the rowers 
and mariners. No storm 80 dangerous to a 8ﬆhip 
on the aea, as is discord and disorder in a weal 
public. What countries and nations, what king- 
doms and empires, what cities, towns, and houses, 
dis8cord hath dis8olved, in stories 1s manifest:; 
I need not 8spend time in rehearsing examples. 

/ 1 


Foxe 8eems to have foregeen at least dimly the 
troubles that were to come upon the land in the next century: 
Videor enim 8uboriri quoddam honinum genus, 
qui 81 invalegcant, viresque in hoc +» 50 $o0fnaagt wel 
plget his referre, quid futurae perturbationlis 
praes8agit mihil animus. 
2 
But that those troubles might have been avoided by the exer- 
cis8e of true tolerance, by granting complete and unqualified 
liberty of congclence -- 1if men could have been traught to do 86-- 
there 1s little more, I fear, than obscure 8uggestions in Foxes. 
We must not, however, blame him for not poesessing a principle 
his age had not diacovered. 


At first, the factions in the church were formless 


and chaotic. The term Puritan, for instance, ws first applied 


loogely as an epithet of reproach to those -- except Catholics -- 


1. I, xxiv. From To the True and Faithful Congregation, * 
which first appeared in the 1570 edition. 
2. A letter by Foxe, quoted in Fuller, History, IV, 3594. 
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who 4disagreed in any way with the Establishment. Foxe 


himself mentions "quis tam turbulentus genius factioga 

igta Puritanorum capita ty; By the access1lon 

of Charles I in 1625, however, -- to take a convenient 
central date -- we can distinguish five main religious 
divislons in England. Though the groups continued to 

8hift their grounds gomewhat, and individuals passed from 
one group to another, the main lines of cleavage were tTthose 
that persisted through the Revolution. 

The firast group was the Catholics. They constitu- 
ted a coherent minority, not altogether powerleas at home 
and pos8eas8ing powerful friends on the continent. They 
were the most ateadfast in belief and membership; the 
trimmers and the weaklings from among them had gone over 
to the Anglicans; moat of the troublegome gpirits had been 
hanged or had fled to the continent, whence they returned 
occaslonally to stir up trouble; what remained at home was 
a persigtent core of patient believers, inured to the uaes 
. of adversity, quietly waiting out the long exile of their 
Church. They were the readers to whom auch witers ne. 
Stapleton and Pargeons addreased nies books. Pargons, for 


1nstance, dedicated his Three Converslons "To the Catholiques 


of England." AI11l the other religious groups were united, if 


1 MT H_R__—_—_2. EE pes " 


in nothing else, in fearing and denouncing the Catholics. 
Immediately below them -- or to their left, if we 
may apply the common political figure to ecclesiaatical 
matters -- were the high-church Anglicans. These were A 
rather 8mall group, probably, but they were dispropor- 
tionately important because of the position of their leaders. 
They became articulate late in the period; during all of 
Elizabeth's reign and most of James", the danger from 
Catholilcism, or the common bellef in that danger, had prob- 
ably acted as a restraining influence upon any tendency 
within the Engl 1ish Church to move back toward Rome. But 
in the later years of James' reign high-church tendencies 
became evident among a group of churchmen, 8ome of them in 
high places. Archbilshop Laud was their leader. They re- 
Jected the Calvinistic doetrine of predestination, and thus 
cauged their enemles to accuse them, 8gomewhat inaccurately, 
of Arminilanism. They s8howed a definite liking for ceremony, 
dis8play, and rituallsm. "No church without rites and rules, * 


they 1ins1isted. If unrestrailned, they might have gone almost 


all the way back to Rome in matters of Mi tual, vestments, 


and outer 8gymbolism; and they were, of course, accused by 
the Puritans of trying to lead England back into the 


Catholic fold. Laud 's: conference with Figher, how. 


I 
1 


1. Samuel Hoard, The Churches Authority Asgerted, a germon, 


London, 1637, Þ. 15. 
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ever, and his reply to the offer of a cardinal's hat, seem 
to demonestrate that he, at leaat, was not ready to go all 
the way ©7Yg 

To the left of the high-church party, and occupying 
the central position, were the-moderate Anglicans. | Undoubtedly 
the greater part of the common clergy belonged in this groups. 
It must have included large numbers of the lailty, and with- 
out doubt many of the upper ranks of the clergy. Within this 
group, no doubt, were a few who opposed change because they 
had a vested interest in things as they were. The Anglicans 
of the center were, on the whole, the leasgt articulate of all, 
but they had their spokeamen in auch men as Hall and Fuller. 
Though They aid not actively 8upport religious toleration, 
they aid 8eem willing to live and let live with various 
8hades of high and low-churenh opinion. In a democracy, they 
might have constituted a majority, or failing that, might 
have held the balance of power. As matters 8s tond, many of 
them took s1des for political or economic reas80ns; and as 
for the truly neutral, the battles of the Puritan Revolution 
were fought over their heads and across their flelds. 


It must always be remembered, as one of the prime 


facts 8haping the course of history in England during the 


century after Elizabeth's acceegaslon, that the Elizabethan . 


religious 8ettlement was unasatisfactory to many of the re- 


1. A Relation of the Conference, =" Ta $ - | A &: 
F—7" in Works, ITT, . _ 


formers -- including most of the Marian exiles -- because 
1t 41d not go as far as they deesired. During the first 
years of Elizabeth's reign a churchman might be deprived 
of his living for being Catholic, or too far to the right; 
he might equally well, at any time during her reign, be 
deprived for being a Puritan, or too far to the left. Con- 
formity was the chief requirement in religious matters under 
Elizabeth. Both esincere Catholics and the more zealous re- 
formers.refused to conform. The Papists, eapecially after 
the papal bull of 1570, were treated with aome geverity, 
though 2 of them were burned. The Puritans were at firat 
more tenderly treated, but 1if they persisted in their be- 
llefs they did not prosper in the Church. Later they com- 


plained that they were more rYigorously treated than the 
bi 


Fatholics, or than the Protestants had been under Mary. 


Al11 who stood to the left of the central poslt ion 
were, after the earllest years, commonly called Puritans, but 
they were by no means a s8ingle faction. It is unneceaeaary 
here to dassify the groups minutely; we 8hall indicate only 
their EE oe aLvislons. The group nearest to the center in D@= 


l1iefs was the Presbyterians. They were 8strongly non-g8eparatiat, 


but bitterly opposed to ritual in the church. They wanted to 


1846, Pp. v0. 


remove the blighops and adopt a church government 81lmilar 
to that in Scotland, a presbytery of elders. Their enemies 
on the right cried out in very real horror, "No blahop no 
alas 1». Thelr more radical opponent 8 8aw in their preg- 
byterles only a "terrible Popedome & a, 

The most radical groups of all were thoge who 8ep=- 
vat ot themaselves from the communion of the Anglican Church. 
They were like the Catholics in that they were a pergecuted 
minority outside the state church: the boldest and most 
articulate e8virits among them were in constant danger of 
exlle, imonris8onment, or hanging. They belleved there 8hould 
be no guperstructure of church: government above the congre- 
gation: the elect Christians of any locality might meet, 
covenant together, and choose their own minilaster; They were 
then a church in the s8ight of the Lord. The Bible, they felt, 
held all that men needed as guidance; they therefore oppogsed 
the uge of all set prayers and.forms of aervice. Many of them 
went into voluntary exile, first to the Low Countries, and 
later to the New World. Dr. Perry Miller has defined ang 
de8cribed a Sub-d1vislon within this radical grounr, that 


grew up early in James" reign and later formed an important 


T: WitTfam Barlow, The Summe and Subs tance of the Confereme, 
London, 1604. -- 


2. William Bradshaw, English Puritanisme Containing the Main 
Opinions of the Regildest Sort, London, "Do Vo 


& 


1 
part of the Mass8achusgetts Colony. Their peculiarity con- 


818ted in the fact that, though they called themaelves 


Congregationalist, they inslsted Th They were not 8ep- 


aratist. 

It is obvious that in a estudy of the 8scope of this, 
no complete report can be made of all the polemical writers 
in the various groups who s8how the influence of Foxe. Merely 
to 11is8t them would. be a formidable taak, and to inaeure that 
the l11s8t were complete, under conditions now exlsting, would 
be 1impoesilble, The present theaels -- that the influence of 
Foxe was heavier, in the period we are considering, than has 
hitherto been recognized -- can be g8upnorted as well by care- 
fully chogen examples, as by complete lists. It 1s my inten- 
tion, then, to offer digcusalons of the wrks of two or more 
writers. ineach of the groups I have named, and allow them to 
reprea8ent their groups. The diascusslon will proceed from right 
to left: that is, - from the Catholics through the various eshades 


of Anglleans and Puritans to the moest radical separatists. 


I. See above, Þ. 3535 Nn. 


XXVIII 


# 


NICHOLAS HARPSFIELD 


It was not to be expected that Foxe's book would araw 
no ans8wering fire from the Catholics. By the time the Eng- 
118h book was published there had been opportunity for the 
Papists to digest the contents of the Latin editions. Even 
before the firat copies came from the preases in London, the 
11bellers must have been busy. Dibdin reproduces a "aquibb" 
which came from"a blank leaf at the end of a MS of the Pricke 


of Consclence in the Bodleilan," and which Madan dates as of 


"1602 or later: " 


The grave counsell of Gravegend barge 
Gevethe IThon Daye a privylege large 
To put this in prynt for his gaynes 
Because in the Legend of lyes he takethe paynes 
Commandinge other upon pyne of slavery 
That none prynt this but Tohn Daye the 
prynter of Foxe his | mavery. 


It would not be an exaggeration to say that, in the 
Elizabethan period, few Cathobic polemical writings intended 
for English readers falled to attack Foxe at least in passing. 


1. Typographical Antiouities, 1819, TY, 93 n; 8ee also Bodl . 
Western WS 3599 (e mus. 88) fol. 94%, Dibain implies 

that the Timmense collection" of St. John's COLTS Oxford, 

contains many 81imilar attacks on Foxe.,. — 


No English Papist almost in all the Realm 
thought himeself a perfect Catholic, unless he 
had cast out g8ome word or other, to give that 
book a blow. 

1 


We 8hall examine wrks by three witers, and let them 
stand as repreeentatives of the beat of the Catholle 


polemilcists. 


Nicholas Harpsfleld (1519 ? - 1575) was A lawyer 


and churchman, a graduate of Oxford. 'He left England for 

a time during Edward's reign; under Mary he mracticed canon 
law and held s8everal 1livings in the Church. Foxe sald in 
his firat edition that Harpsfield was the "aoregt and of 
teast compassilon®" of all the arch-deacons in his dealings 
with Protestants: in later editlons the astatement was 
8s1lightly Ret =5ee wg Foxe also repeats bs hes the story 
that when Mary was dying Harnpsfield hurried home from London 
80 that he might dispatch thoge he had in custody in Canter- 
ey, He pare to have been 8short-tempered in examina=- 
tlons, but like Feckenham, though doubtless with legs guc- 
cess, he tried to convince heretics wa. Under 
Elizabeth he held his offices for a ahort time. He Sanattad a 


remonstrance to the bishops against a change of religion; 


—— 


T > Foxe, : Vis 

2. Ed. 1565S, Þp. 1675; ed. Pratt, VIII, 2509. 

ve. VIII, SO4., 

4,. gee, a8 an example of his methods, the examination of 
Matthew Plaise, in Foxe, VIII, 3528-3852, 


8ome authorities say, probably wrongly, that he-was among 


the eight appointed to dispute at Westminster in April 
1 
1559. In October of that year, aummoned before the Visitors 


at St. Paul's, he refused to conform, and was committed to 


the Fleet. He remained there until a f ew months before his 
2 ts; 
death in 1575. He wote a Historia Anglicana Eccleslastica, 


a treatise on the divorce of Henry VIII and Catherine »f 
4 5 
Arragon, and a life of Thomas More. His Six Dilalogues 


. G5 ' 
was published in Antwerp in 1566 under the name of Alan Cope. 


The work: was undoubtedly witten in prison. As the title in- 
dlcates, 1t was more than jJust an attack upon Foxe. It geems 
to tave had as its purpose a Clean eweep of the entire field 
of Protestant writings. The 11s8t of thoge "qui inani paeeudo- 


evanrelil specie capti a Catholicae Ecclesiae castris defecerunt" 


1. See D.N.B. article on Nicholas Harpsfiela; but see Harpsfield's 
LLfe of More, ed. E. V. Hitchcock and R. W. Chambers, London, 
Early English Text Society, 1982, Þp. clxxxvi f. Theae two 
accounts differ on other minor detalls. 

Chambers and Hitchcock, ClxxXxilXx. 

Ed. Gibbons, Douay, 1662. - 

Ed.” Pocock, London, 1878, 

See above, note 1. 

Dlalogi Sex, contra 8ummi Pontificatus, monasticae vitae, 
ganctorum, 8acrarum imaginum oppugnatores, et Paeudomartyres:; 
In qouilbus praeterquam quod, nonnulla, quae allil hactenus vel 
attigerunt leviter, vel penitus omiserunt, paullo uberius 

& plenius explicantur; Centurionum etiam Magdeburgensium, 
auctorum Apologlae Anglicanae, Paeudomartyrologorum nostri 
temporis, maxime vero Ioannis Foxi, & alilorum, qui adulterino 
kvangelio nomina dederunt, variae, fraudes, putidae calumnliae, 
& 1nslgnla in historils Eccleslae contaminandis mendacia 
deteguntur; Nunc primum' ad Del Optimi Maximi gloriam, & 
Catholice religionis confirmationem ab Alano Copo Anglo 
edltl... .Antverpiae, Ex officina Chriatophori Plantini, 

M. D. LXVI. Cum Privileglo. 


contalns 30 names, including those of Bale, Calvin, Foxe, 
Wiclif, Luther, and as.” The book 1s an- oetavo 

of more than a thousgand pages; It 1s learned, tut digcursive 
and bitter. In, the Fleet there was time enough to be dis- 
curslve, and reagon enough to be bitter. We ghall concern 
ourg8elves here only with that part of the wrk that touches 
upon Foxe. The fifth dlalogue ends with a charter on 
p8eudomartyrs, "qui perveraae religionis, 1d est impietatis 
caua8sa [s1c] eupplicio mortis affecti ES which inevitably 
touches upon Foxe, among others. Here his main thesis 1s 
gtated: the falaitty of the olaims made by the Protestants 
for their martyra. But this chapter 1s merely the prelude 


or foreword for the Sixth Dlalogue which follows. In this 


last and longest of the six divisions of the book, contailn- 


ing more than one-fourth of its whole bulk, Harpsfield does 
not concentrate on Foxe to the excluslon of all other oppo= 
nents, but he attacks Protestant martyrdom in general, and 
gives a full meagure of attention to Foxe and his martyrs 

in varticular. If there is a unifying 1dea beyond Ms de- 
81re to confute the whole "Paeudomartyrology," it is that 
which 1s announced in the firat chapter of the s8ixth dialogue: 
it 1s the cauge for which he dies, and not the aufferine, that 


; by, 
makes the martyr. This idea receives at least three re- 


+ DIg. . 
2. PP.. 727-737, 
Is PP. 658-744, 


gtatements in the chapter, and it will be found recurring 
1 
at intervals throughout the book. Perhaps its best atate- 


ment 1s that in the words of Chriseostome: 


Ob 1d Martyres amamus, non quod cruclantur, 
8ed qQuod ob Christum cruciatus ferunt; contra 
latrones deteatamur, non quia puniuntur, s8ed 
quod ob malefacta puniuntur. 


2 
But Foxe celebrates as martyrs not only heretics, but 


madmen, homicides, sulcides, and men gullty of aacrlilege, 


lege majJeste, and other crimes against the 8tate. One 


might as Wwll call martyrs thoge Turks who prefer to die 


rather than give unt their 8unerstitilons. Harpsfield names 
4 
O1dcastle and Acton as examples of traitors, Judge Hales 
5 


as a 8uicide, and William Gardiner, executed in Portugal, 
6 


for 8acrllege ("horren totus ad tam atrocem memoriam!®)s: 


Collins, who blasphemously imitated the elevation of the 

host by holding up his dog, and others -- "Sed Hi, & s1i 

qui huluamodLi fuerunt , certe totius ingulae non nis1 excrementa 

& faeces, aut potius excrementorum & faecium 8entina PT Nay 
heretics, he aays, have always declared that they 

were dying for the faith of ——_— Nothing 1s proved by 


guch claims. But even though they were put to death for Christ's 


1. See, for instance, pp. 997-998, 
2. P. 744, 
Ve P. 74D, 
4, P. 746, 
5, P. 748, 
G6. P. 749, 
7. P. 749, 


8. P. DI. 


8ake, they are not martyrs. He quotes Cyprian: 


E88e martyr non potesat, qui in Ecclesia non 
ee8t; ad regnum pervenire non potest, gui eam, 
quae regnatura est, derelinquit.. . .Cum Deo manere 
non pos8gunt, qul easse in Ecclesila Del unanimes 
noluerunt; ardeant 11cit flammis, & 1gnibus traditli, 
vel ablecti bestiils animas guas ponant; non erit 1lla 
fldel corona, sed paena nperfidae, nec religlogae 
virtutis exitus gloriosus, sed desperationis interitus. 
Occidl talis potest, coronari non potest. 

1 


Those who are executed for heresy deaeerve not the reverence 
but the hatred of all 1 Og In destroying the unity of the 
church they have parted the seamleas garment of Christ, "quod 
ne in pas8slone quidem Christi ausi 8unt nefaril ET TOE. 
These p8eudomartyrs of England, 8s ince they are not only 
heretics, but adulterers, homicides, traitors, and 8ulcides, 
are even more to be deteasted than ordinary heretics. We ought 
not even to pray for them, for they have s8sinned against the 
Holy Ghost. They are worse than 1idolators. "Quos nullae 
Martyrlil coronae, qQuas ilactant, sed longe acerblora tormenta 
manent, quam 8editiosi LI1l1ll EE RY 


The ancient and holy martyrs of the Catholic Church, 


he complains, are d18placed by these peeudomartyrs. On the 


other hand, the Proteastants have gone clear back to the 


Apostles, and have approprlated 8ome good Catholic martyrs to 


L- Fo oc. 

Ze Ps 706, 

3. P. 7867. This figure of 8peech will recur in many witings 
during the next century. 

4. . 767 Ts > 


their own use, instead of beginning, as they 8hould, with 
1 
the Waldenses or Hugs. He calls attentlon to the aschiams 


that exilst among the Protestants, and points out that Foxe 
2 
Includes both Lutherans and Zwinglilans, in his book. Foxe, 


he aays, commits the sin he accusges the Pope of; that 1s, he 


arrogates to himself the power to make and unmake 8aints. 


Novos enim novus iste Papa fastos, novas Mar- 
tyrum apotheoges, & tam admirablles pro* egua ampli- 
tudine excogitavit, ut nea8clas lmpudentilam & 
impletatem hominis, an stultitlam magils demireris, 
edito nuper 11bro, quem tu degustasse videris, in- 
genti quadam nugarum, mendacilorum, & blasphemilarum 
mole onerato, non Latine ut prius, sed Anglice.... 
Quanquam, 81 verum 81t, quod audlo, 1s nuper in 
Gallicam linguam est convergus; nec 1d 8ane mirum, 
quia Iudas nunquam dormit, & Satanas rerum guarum 
8emper gatagit. 

5 


"T have wasted 8 ome hours. in reading. that legend," 
he 8ays, "unless, indeed, I have gained thereby 8gome ins truc- 
tion and preparation that will be useful in diaputing against 
the peeudo-martyrs." He objects particularly to Foxe because 


of a new plece of arrogance he finds there, the Kalender of 


s 
4 
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2, P. 802. In later years, Pars8ons was to noint, similarly, 
to'the gchilam between Anglicans and Puritans. See his 
Three Converslons, passim. 

3. P. 819. He probably learned of the projected French edil- 
tion, which never materialized, from Poxe's 1559 Latin 
folio, in which the rreface, "Ad Lectorem," contained 
the following statement ; 

| Sic enim urgebant cum temporem ratio, tum duo 
pariter Typographi, alter Basilliensls, qaui latine 
iImprimeret, alter Genevensils, qui Gallicam etilam 
hulus historiae editionem efflaegitabat. (aig. ad) 


Lo] 


Martyrs with which the book begins! 


In quo 1illud ego animadversione in primis 
dignum existimo, quod eingulis hulus novLl 
Evangelii Martyribus & Confesgaoribus s8ingulos 
in Calendario dies attribuerit, inductis & 
ageletis ex eo Sanctis fere omnibus, quos 
Ecclesila hactenus venerabunde colult. 

1 


These martyrs are dis tingulsehed indeed, who can grow only 


by violence done to others! Foxe has even indicated the 

most important feast-days by printing them in red letters. 

They are all there, mixed promiscuously together, Zwinglians, 
Lutherans, Anabaptists, and other heretics, as well as thieves, 
witches, traltorsas, and magiclans, ugurping the laces of the 
most holy martyrs of Christl He o6e on for several para- 


zraphs, naming the peeudomartyrs and the real martyrs they 


have displaced. 


Ita contemta [.8ic] Ecclesia & Romani Pontificis 
auctoritate...iste cornicum, quod dicitur, oculos 
plane configit\, & pro nova & atupenda quinti Evangelil 
auctoritate, quos vult, infert, quos vult de faatis 
DLvorum eximit, & portentosa converslone veros Christli 
Martyres e Caelo ad Tartara deturbat, & arrogantem 
il1lum Luciferum, nova quadam Mercurti virgula e Tar- 
taris, velit nolit Deus, in caelos rurgus s8ubvehit. 

2 


In the midst of his condemnation of the Kalender, 
he comes again to the names of Oldcastle and Acton. And here 
he pauses, and devotes egeveral pages to es8tablighing that 


these men were traitors as well as heretics, and doubly de- 


gm—<. 


I. FP. 320. E ROE TH ZRa 
Ze P. 861 f. 


1 
g8erved the deaths they auffered. He accuges Foxe als 


| 
of deliberate lies in the flatter of Roger Only, and of in- 


cluding a witch amang his martyrs in the peraon of Margaret 
= | 


Jourdemans. He turns to the vexed matter of Richard Hun, 
5 
and declares the man a heretic and a auicides., He dwells 


at length on William Cowbridge; quotes almost a full page 
of Foxe's Latin, and gives page references to both Latin 


and Engtigh editions, 


»- -UDL aperte a8gerit, Coubrigilum falgae accugsa- 
tlonls & iniustae eriminationis praetextu, primum & 
Theologis Oxonilensibus nefarie fulsse damnatum, mox 
eodem pretextu [ a1c] Regilo ad comburendum hominem 
regcripto impetrato, magis nefarile ignibus abs8umtum. 

4 


Foxe had aaserted that GCowbrl dre was treated a8o tadly in 
prigon at Oxford that he went completely mad. Nevertheleas, 


in the midat of the flames he called clearly, several times, 
5 
upon the name of Jeagus. Harpsflileld aaka whether we are to 


believe guch a story without proof, 


»- .-CUluUs rel probatlo, demta nuda & puerlll 
Foxl a8s8everatione, nulla quidem conspicitur. EY 
multum Lille certe debet Oxonlensis Academiae quam 
tam atroci infamia falso aspergit. An hanc meroe- 
dem nutrici tuae, Foxe, refundis? 

; 6 


> Pp. 332.346. 

Z. Fo 000 fo 

ve PP. 047 f. 

+, P. 852 fo. 

5. Foxe, V, 251-2538, 
OS. ”. 855. 
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Cowbridge was convicted of atubborn heresy, he saays, 
and gave no 81gn of being demented. During”an imprigonment 
of gome months, nothing was lacking for the comfort of his 
body and 80ul. The Bighop himself, "pils mollibus verbis, " 
pleaded with him to recant. The Lord Cromwell, "quem tant o-, 
pere Foxus laudibus ad caelum us8que in hoc 8uo Martyrologlo 
evehit," signed the warrant for Cowbridge's death. Thus Foxe 
makes martyrs of thoge who were condemned. not only by the 
Catholic Church, but by the Protestants themagelves. 

Harpsfleld 8coffs at the claims of the peeudomartyrs 
not to feel pain in the fire. He cites Augustineyt 

Mirablle est.. .dolere in 1ignlbus & tamen 

vivere; s8sed mirabilius vivere in 1gnilbus nec 
dolere. | 
2 
He 18s very caustic about John Marbeck of Windesor. Foxe had 
erred in his 15669 edition by reporting him burned; actually 
he had been reprieved and pardoned at the last moment. Harps=- 
fleld Llgnored or was unaware of the fact that Foxe as Ln- 


8erted a correction in the latter pages of the book, and 


bore down heavily upon this "novum nobles nuper Polycarpum 


inter 18 tos Paeudomartyres in Anglia." 


T's Ps _ 9, 
2. P. 961. 
3. Ed. 1563, 8ig. 4P YA 1). 


4 


+ - «-1n quem aut 1ignis nihil potult, aut qui, 
toto corpore in cineres redaeto, admirabllius, 
quam Lazarus revixerit. En tibl enim Joannem 
Marbecum p8altem Vindilegoriae Anno Domini 1545 
& 28. Julil, Martyrium in igne, alacri (ut Fox1 
verbls utar) constantia gubeuntem. At ille adhuc 
vivit, & Vindelegoriae eleganter, ut aolet, paallit 
& organa pulsat. 

1 


& 


Finally, Harpafield 8colds Foxe for his attacks upon 


the Pope. "Imo in'ipaum Chris tum haec contumelia vulpina 
oats” The English ought to be grateful to the Papacy, 
for it was Pope Gregory who sent Christianity to them. Foxe 
and the English Proteatants are The only ones who insist 
upon Aa gecular head for their church. It i8-easy to see The 
80urce of this heresy -- Henry VIII. He arrogated the head- 
8hip to himseelf, and nassed tit on to his gon. It pa8sed 
from Edward to Henry 's daughter Elizabeth, who 1s incapable 
of being head of a church because of her aex! If, as the 
Bible 8ays, man 1s woman's head, then the English church 
has. two heads, and 1s clearly a monstrosity, VArglia tum 
duo gimul 8uprema capita, quod monatri easet 81imile, A. 


Foxe, he assgerts, lles in 8aying that ecarce elght 


Catholics in England valued their religion above their 


lives. He names eleven out of the nages of Poxe, including 


Thomas More and Bishop John Fis8her; he complains that there 


are others whom Foxe neglects to mention. Among these 1s 


IG —c0 ales above; pp. 67. 
So. 3s WET s 
3. P. 989. 


John Houghton, prior of the Charterhouse in London, "non 
1 | 
tam hominem quam Angelum in humana forma." But Foxe, he _ 
- | 


8ays, "numerat, non ponderat Martyres." 


In the hearty, forthright style of the age, Dlalogli 


Sex is largely argumentum ad hominem. Harpsfleld glves much 


time to beamirching the characters of Foxe and the Protes- 
tant martyrs, very little time to demonstrating that they 
were actually heretics, and none at all, of course, to the 


well-established principle that heretics degerved the fire. 
Ss) 
Foxe 18 the buccinator of the paeudomartyrs; he 1s menda=- 
+ I D 
clous and vulpine. :;, The pun on Foxe's name, 80 easy and 


80 tempting, was also indiscreet, as we 8hall s8ee. In gen- 
eral, one ends this book with a new reapect for Foxe. Harps- 
fleld has actually at tacked by name only a few out of hundreds 
of Foxe's martyrs. Por the rest, his position 1s merely the 
blanket claim that they are heretics, and that Foxe is a 

liar. Tf, even in prison, Harpsfield could find no weightier 


or more destructive arguments than thease to bring against the 
wy 


martyrologist, the Acts and Monuments must be bagilcally gound, 


That conclusilon 1s still harder_to tegcape'if we remember that 


Harpsfield attached, not Foxe's completed work, but the 1im- 


_ ——_— — 


P. 994, 

P. 999, 

P. 800 et passim. 
Passlm. 

Pp. 746, 855, 977, 


perfect, incomplete, "hastily raghed I, first ediltlon. 

This book 1s not only the os attack upon 
Foxe; 1t announced the theses, and stated the arguments, 
that were to be usged by calumniators of Foxe until the 19th 
century. Harding a year later, Pargons at the end of the 
Elizabethan era, and Laud and Pocklington in the time of 
Charles I, were to use the game arguments. Not until Andrews 
and Maitland brought the dub ious reg8ources of their 19th- 


century a8cholarship to bear upon Foxe, were fresh arguments 


heards 
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&XIX 


FOXE 'S REJ OINDERS 


The attacks upon the first edition are given by 


Foxe as reaszons for bringing out the second: 


ha 


men I first pregented these Acts and Monumentes 
vnto your malesty... 1 well: hoped, that thege my 
traualles in this kinde of writyng had bene well at 
an ende; wherby I might haue returned my studlies 
agayne to other purposes, after myne owe desire, 
more fit then to wite histarles, expecilally in the 
English tounge. But certaine euill disnosed peraons, 
of intemperant tounges, aduerasariles to good procedynges 
would not auffer me 80 to rest, . fumyng and freatyng, 
and railsinge vp such miaerable exclamations at the firat 
appearyng of the booke, as was wonderfull to heare...-. 
Such bluatryng and styrring was then againat that poore 
booke through all quarters of England, euen to the gates 
Of Loualnet... + N 

- « hich godly Martyrs as they could not abide 

beinz allue: 8o neither can they now auffer their mem- 
ories to lyue after their death, lest the actes of 
them being knowen, might bring perhaps their wicked 
actes and cruell murthers to detestation; And there 
fore s8purne they 80 vehemently against this booke of 
histories, with all kinde of contumeliles, and vprors, 
rayling and wondering vpon' it; much 11ike as I haue 
-heard of a company of theeues, who in robbing a cer- 
teine true man- by the heh wayes s8ailde, when they had 
found a neece of gold or two about him, more then he 
would be acknowen of, they cried out of the falshode. 
of the world, marueliling and comnrlaining what 1itle 
truth was to be found in men. 


Euen 80 these men deale also with me; for when 
they them 8elues altogether delight in vntruthes.... 
they pretende a face and zeale of great veritie; And 


as though there were no histories els in all 

the world corrupted, but onely this story of 
Actes "and Monumentes, with tragilcall voyces 

they exclalme and wonder vpon 1t, spa ring no 

cos8t of hyperbolicall phrases, to make 1t appeare 
as full of lyes as lines. 


»» - And yet in accuasing these my accusers I do 
not 80 excuse my s8e1lf, nor defend my boke, as 
though nothing in 1t were to be s8panged or amended, 
Therfore haue I taken these pains, & reiterated my 
labors in trauailyne out the 8tory acain....to 
a88ay, whether by any paines taking I might paciflie 
the s8tomackes, or 8atiafle the ludgments of thege 
importune quarrellers:; which neuertheles I feare I 
8hall not do, when I haue done all I can. Por well 
I know that all the heades of this hyssing hydra 
will neuer be cut of, Though I were as strong as 
Hercules. 

1 


It g8eems reag8onably certain that further editions of 


the Acts and Monuments would 8till have apreared, even 1if no 
Cathollc had taken uv pen against it. Perhaps Foxe had 81in- 
cerely thought the firat editlon would be the last.After all, 


most books go no farther. Perhaps he had merely hoped he 


would not have to revise what he had written. He would not 
be the only witer who had 80 hoped. But though Foxe may 
complain that he had "aspent not onely my paynes, but also 
almost my health a we mu 8t feel th at the cavillers 
aid a gervice to Foxe, Day, and the book in driving him to 
revislon. Perhaps the world would have profited more 1f he 


had been freed to follow his "other purproses...more fit then 


to write histories. * That we cannot know. The fact 1s cer- 


1. Ed. 1570, Big. V1 - FE, 
2. Sig. 2, 


tain that the greater part of Foxe's energies until 1585 
were to be given to aeucceseslve emendatilons. and additions 
to the book. 

A letter in the Harlelan collection, without 8 1lg- 
nature or date but obviouasly by Foxe and clearly belonging 
to the period 1568 - 1569, 8hows Foxe at a time when he had 


not yet decided whether to answer the 31x Dialogues. 


Primum quod ad ignotum s8cribam ignotus 1d putes 

velim non allunde proficisci, quam ex animo tul 

_ 8tudloso tuaeque notitlae percupido. Quanquam 8ubest 
et alla cauga gquare te comnpeltlandum exlstimas hoc 
tempore Alani Copi Dialogos ante triennium aeditos 
iamdudum vidisse to non ignorare ac etiam perlegisse 
gu8plcor. Horum quinque nyriores Mialogi ad te et 
ad Magdeburgenses vestros (ut sacis) partim etiem ad 
Apologeticna nostros gpectant. Sextus vero dlalogorum 
(81c, yro dilalogorum) liber me peculiariter et nomina- 
tur impetit. De lstis dialogis quid vos istls statuatis 
an 8ycophantem illum 8ine responslone omnino negl igendum 
putatia: 8ilve rees8ponslonem brevi exiltarem paretis, scire 
laboro. Quod ubil conatiterit ex ratione vestra lrsemet 
caplam rebus meis coneillium. Hac de re 81 dignaberis 
vel tribus verbis me certiorem reddere gratum coming 20h 


That Foxe aid decide to 'anaewer "Alan Cope" is thoroughly evi- 
2 


dent from the contents of the later editions. He g8eems not 
to have known, either when he wrote the letter or when the 
new edition was going through the presses, what author was 
hidden behind the name of Alan Cope. That he gUu8Pected Cope 


of conceallng gomeone more important 1s clear enoligh . 


I. Harl. MS. 417, Art. 36, fol. 105 b; cited in Foxe, ed. 
Townsend, IT, 154 n. Towngend believes, on very good evi- 
dence, that the letter was addreaaed to Flacius Illyricus. 

So TAR 348-402, 424 f., 704-709; IV, £OU=EOS ; V. 100 To, 
252. fe, 439, 496 f. 

WY 


As I was entring into this astorye of the Lorde 
Cobham, . . .commeth to my handes & certayne booke .of 
new foung dialoges, written in latin by one Alanus 
Copus Anglus, an English man, a person to me vnknowen, 
and obacure hitherto wvnto the world, but nowe to pur- 
chase hym s8elfe a namewith Erostratus. . .commeth out « . + 
with his syxe railling dial oges. In the which dia- 
lLoges the 8a1id Alanus Copus Anglus (whether he vnder 
the armour of other, or other vnder the Title of hy 
name, I knowe not, nor pasgsse not) vncourteously be- 
hauling hymself, intemperatly abus ing hys tyne, sStudy, 
and pen, forgetting him self, neglecting all reapect 
of honesty, & my1lde modesty...after an unsemely =sort, . 
& with a foule mouth, and a 8stin [king] breath, rageth 
and fareth against aead mens a8hes. 

1 

{ And fyrat wher he laieth against me whole heapes, 
and cartlodes, 1 cannot tell how many of 11es and 
falsiltles: I here briefly answer malster Cope againe 
(or what Dutche bodye ells soeuer lyeth couered vnder 

this English Cope) that if a lle be (after the defi- 
nition of 8. Augustine) whataoeuer thing 1s pronounced 
with the intent to deceaue another: then I protest to 
you malster Cope, and to all the world, that there 1s 
neuer a lye in all my booke. 

2 


That he suspected one of the Catholic group imprisoned 


in the Fleet is evident from this guarded reference: 


Whiche thyng among many other probabilities, . 
maketh me vehemently to suspect, yt theaee Dlalogues 
printed in antwerpe, an. 1566. were brought ouer by 
M. Cope thereto be printed, but 'were penned and 
framed by an other Pa8eudo-copus, what 8oeuer, or in 
what fleete 80 euer hee was, vnless my markes 4&0 


zreatly fayle me. 
: ' 
1. Ed. 1570, sig. Nn2", "RF 


2. Silg. O06. 


5. Sig. 304. See 8ig. 5B2 for Foxe's 1ist of those kept in 
the Fleet (Pratt, VIII, 6358), 


At 8ome later time, Harpsfield's authorship became known 
to him, as we find by changes in the edit ion of 1583: 


+» « -a Certayne booke of new found dialogues, 
complled in latlne by Nich. Harpsfield,set out 
by Alanus Copus, an eng] i8h man. 
1 
I here briefly answere mailster Cope agayne 
(or what English Harpeffeld else 8ceuer lieth 
couered vndger this Englieh Cope). 


2 


Nelther of these changes was made in the-editlion of 1576, 

at which time Nicholas Harpsfield, but not his brother John, 
& | 

was dead. 


Foxe's principal counterattack upon the 51x Dialogues 


was made in a "Defenae of the Lord Cobham," inaserted at the 
end of his story of 014castle's trial, condemnation, and 
e3cape. It is actually a polemical tre>tise, complete in 1it- 
8e1f, and except that it lacks the independent format of a 
book, as cavrable of standing alone as hundreds of other 
polemLical : treatigaes that were to be. printed as books in the 


century to come. Either Foxe had considered the accusations 


1. Ed. 1588S, sig. 2D2”", 

2. Sim. 204. | 

5, R. W. Chambers, in Harpsfleld's Life of More, cxcviii, 
chooges to belleve that Foxe knew Harpsfield as the 
author. If he has other grounds for his beliefs than 
the word fleet and the fact that Foxe made no chan ges 
until both Harpsfields were dead, he does not indicate 
them. He calls attentlon to the fact that the word 
Fleet 1s capitalized. in the 1576 edition. Even 1f Foxe 
were regs8ponsible for the canitalization, which he prob- 
ably was not, 1t 8till 1s not evidence of knowledge. on 
Foxe's part. | 


——_ 


agailnast Oldcastle the most aserious attack that Harpsfield 
had made, or he thought his opponent 's positilon here most 


open to attack. The "Defenae" fills 47 columns in the 
l 2 
1570 edition, and 54 pages in Pratt 's. Much of what he 


8a1d there has been aummarized in another aection of this 
9. 


8TuUdy . Foxe, like Harpsfield, descenas to peragonalltles, 


and he takes un, with obvious relish, the game Harpsfield 


had begun of punning on names. The pun on Foxe, though 


obvious and uncomplimentary, was limited in its ugefulness. 


But FPoxe makes no less than nine separate plays upon the 
s 4 


name of Cope. 


[ 


Foxe compares Cope, s8afe on the Continent, with 


the doughty Cobham: 


I doubt whether the 8aid Alanus Copus Anglus, 
put to the like trial himseelf, would venture 80 
narrow a point of martyrdom for his religion, as. 
this christlan knight 41d for his; certes, 1t hath 
not yet appeared. 

5 


He refuses, very wisely, to be dram into a discussion of the 


meaning of terms. Cope had 8a1id Foxe's martyrs were only pseudo- 


martyrs. Very well, 


1 . 912%. Nnz2 yo Ppz. 

2. III, 3548-402, 

9, See above, PPe 2653-265, | 

4. III, 349, 352, $672, 685, 387, 399, o95, 70S: IV, 209. 
5. III, ISO. ; 
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»+o1f, .. [you] will not 8uffer them to be num- 
bered for martyrs, yet 8peak a good word for 
them, Master Cope, they may stand for” "tegtes" 
or witness- bearers of the truth. 

T. 


To the accugation of falsehood, Foxe makes his most effective 


counterattack : 


Would God, Maater Cope,: that in all the whole 
book of Acts and Monuments, from the beginning to 
the latter end of the aeame, were never a true 
8tory, but that all were false, all were lles, 
and all were fables: Would God the cruelty of 
your Catholics had Buffered all them to live, of 
whose death ye say now, that I do 11e!1 Although 
I deny not but in that book of Acts and Monuments, 
contalning guch diversity of matter, aomething 
might overscape me, yet I have bestowed my poor 
diligence. NVMy intent was to profit all men, to 
hurt none. 

2 


Foxe protests somewhat sourly -- but well within 


his rights -- againat the popular title that had already been 


attached to his book: 


And 1if ye think it much, that I would exemplify 
these, whom ye call traitors, in the Book of Martyrs; 
first, ye muast understand, that I wrote no auch book 
bearing the title of the Book of Martyrs; I wrote a 
book called the Acts and Monuments of things passed 
in the Church, &c., wherein many other matters be con- 
tained begaide the martyrs of Christ. 

& 


Against the etrictures- upon his Kalengder, Foxe makes 


it clear that the device had been intended merely for a s8ort 
4 


of index, as he had announced in one of his prefaces. The 


=S 


I. IX3, 300, 
2. III, 399. 
9. III, 392. 
4, "Ad Doctum Lectorem,"” x1. 


exact * arrangement, it aeems, had been left to the printer. 


As for the eguggeeaetion that he was a sailntmaker, 


What poor lay-man or lay-woman, were their 
11ves ever ao christilan, their faith and con- 
feaalon ever 80 pure, their death ever 80 agonl- 
zing, « . . 8hall find any place of favor in all the 
Pope's...calendar, either in red colour, or else 
in black? _— 


But here, Master Cope, if ye had the wit 80 
much to defend, as ye have to overthwart, you 
might take me with the manner, and reply again 
for the defenase of your great 8alnt-maker, or 
rather god-maker, of Rome, that he maketh more 
martyrs and. saints of theae aforesald poor lay- 
men and lay-women, than ever he d1d of any other; 
for he burneth them, he hangeth them, he drowneth 
them, he imprisoneth and famiaheth them, and 80 
maketh truer martyra of Chriat, than any other of 
his new 8hrined 8aints, whom he hath ao dignified 
in his calendar... . And therefore to anawer you, 
Maater Cope, to your comnrarison made between the 
Pope and me, for the making of holy martyrs and 
gaints; briefly I gay... that herein 1s no comparl- 
gon; for 1f ye gpeak of true martyrs, who doth 
make them but the Pope? if ye 8neak of falae mar- 
tyrs, who doth make them but the Pope? 

| | 2 

And as for colouring the names of certain mar- 
tyrs in the sald calendar in red or 8carlet letters 
(although that pertaineth nothing to me, which was 
a8 Ppleased the painter or winter), yet, LIf that 
be it, that ao much breaketh patience, why rather 
aoth he not expostulate in this behalf with the 
great g8ailnt-maker of Rome, who hath redded them 
much more than ever 41d I? for he did red and dye 
them with their om blood, whereas I 41d but only 
colour them with red letters, 


& 


T- TIT "oF; 
2. 32. 2. 
3. 328. 


Cope had, we will recall, accused Foxe of deal- 


ing harshly with his own alma mater: "An hanc mercedem 


nutricl tuae, Foxe, refundiea?" Tt may have been this 


taunt that led Foxe to a. rather lengthy rebuke for his 


fellow-alumnus: 


I... think myself ungently dealt withal at 
Master Cope's hand, who being mine own country- 
man, an Englishman, as he s8alith, also of the 
game university, yea, College and 8chool that 
I was of.. .hearing moreover and knowing that TI 
was” about a new edition of the aame. Acts and 
Monuments. ..1if he had known any fault needful 
to be corrected, he might gently, by letters, 
have admbnileshed me thereof. Gentleness would 
80 have required 1it, time would well have guf- 
fered it. Neither was he 80 far off, but he 
m1ght aooner have written a letter to me, than 
a book agailnst me: neither was I 80 ungrateful 
and inhuman, but I would have thanked him for 
his monition; neither yet 80 obstihate;. but 
being a monighed, I would have corrected willing- 
ly, where any fault had been committed. 


But herein your nature, Master Cope, doth right 
well apnear. First, in the a8ald book...where many 
other good things be contained, not unfrultful 
nor unyrof1 table ve radventure...all that you dis- 
gemble and pass over, only” execeypting thoae matters 
which make for cavillation. Thus the black s8pider 
out of pleagant flowers sucketh its polgon. And 
what book 18s 80 pleas8ant and fruitful... to the read- 
ing whereof if I brought the like mind 80 disposed 
to cavil, as you bring to the reading of my history, 
but I could find out twice as many "mendacla, " 
"maculas," "impudentias," "dolos malos," "fabulos," 
"fucos, " as you have aone in these Aots and Monu- 
ments? and yet you have done pretty well. 

1 


= 
IE nl ee cc cnc: 


In other yvarts of his new edition Foxe added brief 


count er-arguments to his stories of martyra whom Harpsfield 


I. Liz; 


had attacked, and Catholics he had defended, In the matter 
of Roger. Only and Margaret Jourdeman Foxe Trotests, perhaps, 
too much. He had been guilty merely of a misreading of his 
80urce, and thus of getting a wrong name for the former, 
and of nothing worse than amblguity of etatement concern- 
ing the latter. Since no great 1i88uve was peculiarly at 
8 take here, he might have ignored Harpafield 's taunts. But 
he allows himself instead to be dram into a lengthy and 
confusged counter- argument, whi h moves noth ing except that 
Foxe himself was confuged, and wither the chronilcler he was, 
nad} blindly followed an untrustworthy CTR. Nowhere 21 be 
in his- book, I think, does Foxe make 8uch a poor case for 
himgelf as here. 

Foxe's "Defenae of Richard Hun against Sir Thomas 
More and Alanus Copus" ahows him wriing on more certain 
zrround and with better control of himaeelf. Hun had been In- 
volved in a lamaeult avainst a churchman. He was imprisoned 
on Marges of heresy, and his body was found hanging in his 
_- The churchmen continued his trial for heresy , found 
him guilty, and burned his body. Foxe declared thkt Hun 
had been murdered, and his body hung up to make it look 


like 8ulcide. More had treated the matter jJestingly, 80 Foxe 
| & 


aeclared; Cope had briefly charged Hun with heresy and 8elf- 


T: TIT, 704-705; 

2. IV, 1838-198, 

5, 8ir Thomas More, Englieh Works, ed. Campbell and Reed, 
New York, 1981, II, 29 2472; Foxe, IV, 198. 
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1 
deegtructlon, and referred his readers to More, PFoxe now 


briefly recapitulates the facts; in this instance Foxe's 


= — 


a88ertlions appear to be well documerited, eapecilally by the 


verdict of a coroner's inquest charging the/cnurohmen wlilth 


Oo © 
the murder. | oy of 
Let us now 8ee the proofs of Maageter Cone, how 

he argueth that Richard Hun 1s no martyr: "because," 
8al1th he, "true men, being killed in hiehways by 
thieves and murderers, are not therefore to be 
counted martyrs," &c.... [But] the cause of his 
death [was) not private but nublic, and 80 1s his 
death not altogether like togthe death of those 


who, for private resespects, are kllled by thieves 
and murderers. 


"But he was a heretic," aailth Cope. By the 
game rea8on that Cope taketh him for a heretic, 1 
take him the more to be accented for a martyr: for 
by that way which they call heresy, the living God 
is served, and -by no way better. And 1f he were A 
heretic, why then d1d they not proceed against him 
as a heretic while he was allve?... But belike they 
Dercelved that he could not be vroved a heretic while 
he lived, and therefore thought Lit beat to make him 
away privily...and afterwards to stop the pursulit of 
his death by making him a heretic... .yet to be killed 
and burned of them for a heretic, that taketh not 
from him the name of a martyr, but rather giveth him 
to be a double martyr. 

| 2 


Foxe appends to his account of the deaths of Sir 
Thomas More and Bishop Fisher a brief ansewer to Harpsfield's 
accusatlon that he had calumnlated true martyrs in the pe Y8ON 8 


of those twose 


P Dlalogi Sex, n. 847 f. 
2, FR RF 


There 1s no doubt but that the Pope's holiness 
hath hallowed and dignified theaee two vereons long 
81nce for Catholic martyrs; neither 18 1t to be 
doubted, but after a hundred years expired, they 
ghall be also eghrined and porthosed, dying as they 
d1d in the quarrel of the Church of Rome... .Tf the 
caug8es of true martyrdom ought to be pondered, and 
not to be numbered, and if the end of martyrs is 
to be welghed by Judgment, and not by affection: 
then the cauge and quarrel of theaee men standing 
a8 1t doth, and being tried by God's word, perhaps 
in the Pore's kingdom they may go for martyrs, in 
who8e cause they 6G1ed; but certes in Christ's king- 
dom their cause will not stand, howsnever they 8stand 
themaelves. 

1 


While he is on the 8ubject of Catholic martyrs he 
deals also with the monks of the Charterhouse. 
What martyrs be they, who standing before the 
Judge, deny their owm words and 8sayings, and yvlead 
not guilty, 8o as these Carthuslans d1d? 
2 


As for John Houghton, who, says Dilalogi Sex, was an angel in 


the form and shape of a man, Foxe points out that Cope was 
only about nine years old at the time of Houghton's death, 


and 80 could scarcely know what he was talking about. This 


was one of the "probabilities" that made Foxe auspect gome 
& 
other author than Cope. 


In a note after the story of the burning of Barnes, 
Garrett, and Jerome, Foxe had told of the execution by hang=- 
Ing, at the aame time and place, of three paplsts convicted 


4 
of treagon. He had explained briefly how 1t had come about. 


I « T.- 100, 


e. Y; 2 
3. Y;-28; 
4. Ed. 1565, 


Now, in answer to Cope's complaint that he had ignored 
true Catholic martyra, Foxe added to the former explana=- 
tion a 1l11i1s8t of 15 names of Catholics put to death under 


Henry « | 
CE; . 

Besides these there were other nine Carthuslan 
monks who died in the prison of Newgate; to which 
number 1f you add Maaster More and the blahop of 
Rochegster, the g8umma totalis cometh to twenty- 
four, whom the aaild Cope unjustly crowned for mar- 
TyYrS.s 

1 


Foxe's anaswer to Cope on Cowbridee 1s brief but 
gufficient: Cope 8ays he was not mad, but charges him with 


bla8sphemies that were utterly mad. 


What wise man would ever collect articles 
agailnst him, who s8aild he could not tell what? 
And 1if his articles were 80 horrible and mad 
as Cope in his Dlalogues doth declare them, then 
was he, in my Judgment, a man more fit to be sent 
to Bedlam, than to be had To the fire in Smith- 
field to be burned. For what reagon 1s 1Iit to re- 
gaulre reason of a creature mad or unreas8onable, 
or to make hereay of the words of a sengeless 
man? 


But this 1s the manner and property of this 
holy mother church of Rome, that whatsoever 
cometh in their hands and inquisition, to the 
fire It must. There 1s no other way; neither pity 
that will move, nor excuse that will serve, nor 
age that they will gpare, nor any reapect almost 
that they conaslilder. 

2 


l. Foxe T.. TGA 40; Dilalogli Sgex, PP« 993-995. 
V, 252 f, 


Finally, the matter of John Marbeck must be dealt 
with -- the man who, having been, in the words of Fuller, 


"burnt in Foxe, ...drank 8ack in the days of Queen El1za- 
1 C 
beth. * Foxe;had corrected. his error in the errata at the 


end of the first edition, but nevertheleass Cope had held 


him up to ridicule. Foxe la8hes him with earcaams 


Wherefore against theae crooked cavillers, which 
make 80 much ado againgt my, former book, because in 
a certain place I changed to aay that Bennet and 
Filmer had their pardon (when indeed 1it was Bennet 
and Marbeck), be it therefore known, proteated, de- 
nounced, and notified,. to all and singular euch 
carpers, wanglers, exclaimersa, depravers, with the 
whole brood of all auch whisperers, rallers, quarrel- 
pickers, corner creepers, fault-finderas, and 8pider- 
catchers,- or by what name elsae 80ever they are to 
be titled, that here I openly say and affirm, profess, 
hold, maintain and write the 8ame as I saild and wrote 
before, in the latter cagtigations of. my book: that 
18, that John Marbeck was, with the o thera, condemned, 
but not burned; cast by the law, but by pardon saved; 
appointed with the rest to dle, and yet not dead; but 
1iveth, God be prailsed, and yet to this pregent day 
8ingeth merrlilly, and play eth on the organs, not as a 
dead man among Foxe's Martyrs (as it hath pleased 
8ome in the court to encounter against me), but as 
one witnesesed and teatified truly in the book of 
Foxe's Martyrs to be alive. 

2 


Evidently Harnasfileld was not the only one who had called 


Foxe's attention to that little matter, In effect Foxe 
a8ks, "When I make an error,. must I i88ue a proclamation to 


correct it?" 


I. Worthies, ed. 1662, s1ig. Ne. 
2. V, 496 f, 


Foxe had rewritten his dedication to the Queen 
and as we have 8een, had included in 1t a reference to 


his attackers. He also wrote an entirely new address 


for the new edition, "To the True and Faithful Congrega- 
1 2 
tion of Christ 's Universal Church , * Even Solomon's temple 


had its detractors, he sayse 


Even 80 neither do I look for any other in 
this pregent history, but that, amongast many 
well disposed readers, 8ome wasp's nest or other 
will be stirred up to buzz about mine earg8..+.« 
Of auch stinging wasps and buzzing drones I had © 
gufficlent trial in my former edition before; who 
1f they had found in my book any jugt cause Yo 
Carp, or, upon any true zeal of truth, had pro- 
ceeaded againat the untruths of my atory, and had 
brought Just rroofa for the aame, I could right 
well have abilded it; for God forbid but that 
faults, where8oever they be, should be detected 
and accused. 


But then 8uch accusers must beware they play 
not the dog, of whom Cicero in his Oration speaketh, 
which being sent into the Caritol to fray away 
thieves by night, left the thieves, and fell to 
bark at tr1ie men walking in the day... . Such bark- 
ing curs, if” they were well s8erved, would be made 
to gtoop; but with thee brawling spirits I in- 
tend not at this time much to wrestle. 


+»+-- o A111 the seeding of theage adverearles 18 
to do what they can, by discrediting of this 
history with elanders and 8 inister gurmilgaes, To 
withdraw the readers from 1t; this, Therefore, 
Shall be... to... dea8ire... yOu. ..not to 8uffer your- 
8elves to be deceived with the blg brags and 
hyper bolical speeches of those slandering tongues... -. 


To read my books T1 allure neither one nor other... 
But if the fruit thereof ahall recompense the reader's 
travail, then would I wish no man 80 11ight eared, as 
to be carried away for any sinister clamour of adver- 
g8arles. b 
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5 E: tv i-xxiv. 
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XXX 


THOMAS ST APLETON 


We must consilder next the witings of another man, 
of very different s8tamp, whos8e books als attacked Foxe., 
Thom as Stapleton (1535-1598) was born in Sussex, and edu- 
cated at Wincheeaster and New \College, Oxford, where he grad- 
uated B. A. in December, 1556, He left the country on the 


acces8slon of Elizabeth, and except for a brief period in 


England early in the 60's, spent the remainder of his life 


on the continent, chiefly at Louvain, Douay, and Rome. He 


began but 41d not finiah a novitiate in the Society of Jegus. 
Moat of his life he was as8ociated with the University of 
Douay, and It 1s as Aa teacher of divinity and as a contro- 
verslalist that he 1s chiefly WE OP He wrote a 
number of books, three of wh1i eh we ghall consider here. 

He was consildered by many to be the ablest Catholic 
controversialilst of his tlme. And indeed we find in his books 
the working of a 8uper lor mind, calm and logical, calculating 
and well balanced. He 1s much leas likely than Harpsfileld to 


indulge in argumentam ad hominem; he has'better, more effective 


1. D. N. B., article on Thomas Stapleton. 


methods than merely to call his opponents liars and knaves. 


he knows, however, how to use Iinvectlive, and laehes out in 


PULL fury on occaslon -- though, we 8uspect, 1n comnmlete 
control of himgelf. And he knows the value, in rough=-and=- 
tumble polemics, of the well-chogsen epithet. "Baudy Bales 
18 In 1ts claas a minor nactorplone: "stinking NOS, 18 
less welT chogen, thoueh it must have been very effective 
al8o. He 1s not without courare in the une of auch enithetsa, 
for in a day when men were known to have been kidnapped and 
brought to England from the Ty PIE Tag and when monarchs 
Were inclined to help each other in little matters where 
perg8onal honor was concerned, he dared to call Elizabeth 

the "wicked progeny of a wicked as. 

Stapleton eaeems also to have known what saome 8elf- 
appointed cengors have never learned, that a full-fledged” 
1iterary attack 1s of ten merely an advertiaement for the 
work attacked. He does not uaually allow his title page to 
become a display advertisement for his enemy's book; the 


one exception is the Counterblast, which was not entirely 


his own work. He keens his own argument in the foreground, 


and his enemy's in the background. An excellent example of 


Bede, 5Ig. 15V; Fortress, 81g. 22", 
Y 


. Foxe, VIII, 743-745. 


1 

2. Bede, 81g. Cl; Counterblast, 81g. P4, 

5 

4, Life of Sir Thomas More, tr. Hallett, London, 1928,.p. 154. 
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his care not to emphaslze his opnronent 's 'work is found 
1 
in his Life of More. 


Stapleton 's translation of Bede's History of the 
= 


Church of England was, I am convinced, intended as a 


counter to the Actes and Monuments. The work of Bede itaelf, 


cominesg at this time, even 1f 1t had been 1aaued without a 
word of nreface or explanation, must have constituted an 
attack upon Foxe., © Here, 1t implied, 1s the true Mhistory 

of the ancient church in Encland, written by an eyewitness, 
the Venerable Bede. Here 1s a refutation of the popular 
Protestant chronology of the ehurch. But the work was not 
put out without explanation, both in its own wretacs and in 
its companion publication. Firat, it was very carefully and 


tactfully aedicated to Queen Elizabeth. Stapleton adds her 


name, by implication, to a long liat of famous princes who 


have "princlpally excelled" in the "singular vertu" of 


being "seriously bent to haue the (truthe tried and to be 
| s) | 
81incerely published, * He reminds her of the title of Defender 


of the Faith she has inherited from her father, and points out 
that Henry had received 4it for oprosing "that lewde apostata 


4 ; 
Martyn Luther ." Thus he hopes to receive from her an open- 


L- Fo 19% 

2. Antwery, John Laet, 1565. 
9. Sig. *t. 

" 3d. 


minded reading of his book. It 1s a very suave and 8klil- 


ful dedication, the more flattering becauze it appeals to 


her intelligence and learning as much as to her vanity. I 
have no doubt that he wrote it in direct competition to 
Foxe's over-adulatory firat dedication. Of the two addreases, 
we need not doubt which would have the better reception from 
the Queen; but consildered dispasslonately, Stapleton's 1s 
the better. 

There follows a rather long "Preface to the Reader, " 
in which the writer geems at firast almost truly objective, 
80 8kilfully 1s the matter pregented. The trouble with 
vreg8ent-day histories, he says, is that we live in an age 
of turmoil and 4i8acreement , and our writings inevitably are 
factional. But Bede lived in a tranquil time, 

He is an indifferent reporter. There 18s no 
gu8picion of partes taking, no preludlice of 
fauouring elther side, no feare of affection or 
mis88eludgement to be gathered vpon him. We haue 
good cause to g8uspect the reportes of Bale, of 
Fox, of Beacon and sguch other, whiche are knowen 
to malntaine a faction and. 8singeular ovinion lately 
8pronge VÞ, who reports thinges passed many hundred 
yeares before their dalea. No aguch euspicion can 

| be made of 8. Bede. 
| l 
Following the principle that honey catches more flles 


than vinegar, Stapleton in a spilrit of aweet reagonableneas 


next quotes the Protestants' favorite Evangelist at his 


L. Si. At. 


aweeteats 


- 


Es es 3. Paule, thinketh m2 eulll, re- 
oyseth [eic' not of iniquite, but 1s delited in 
verite. Such charite If It had ben In Bate and his 
felow protestants, we should not nan haue had 80 
many lewgae lles and malic ious surmises vpon the 
liues of holy men, as are to be sene in the workes 
of Bale, Fox, and other. 

1 


He urges the reading of his om Fortress of the Faith, which 


we ghall consider below, and then devotes much of the re- 
malnder of the preface to a discussion of the reagonable- 


ne8s of miracles. 


Aa touching the manifold mlracles mencloned in 
this history, note the person that reporteth them, 
and the time they were done In... .We haue Therfore 
rather more cause to lament the corrupt state of 
our time, and the kaye colde deuotion of this age, 
then to miscredit the perfect behaulour of our 
primitiue church, and the mlracles wrought therein... -. 
Such therefore as wil thinke the miracles of this 
history ' here revorted elther vneredible, either 
vnprofitable and guch as might haue ben left out, 
truly either they must denie the author, or enule 
at Gods honour. Such as denie the author we will not 
force them to beleue him....XYet this I thinke I may 
be bold to require them that they beleue as farre 
3. Bede, as they do the Actesas and monuments of Fox, 
the 8torie of Bale, and guch other. 
. 2 


He tells briefly a number of miracles that are 


accepted by the church. He 1s extremely 8ubtle at this point, 


for he 18 preparing a genuine dilemma for his reader. JIf you 


accept his miracles, his cage 1s established; 1f you do not -- 


1. BI. A0*. 
2. Sig. A4. 


If all this aufficeth not to defende this 
history from the cauilles of protestants, bi- 
caus8e of the miracles here reported;. then'let 
them ghewe a reas8on why the Actes and Monuments 
of M. Fox, desgserue not the lyke. Are there not 
al8o in that dongehell heaped a number of miserable 
miracles to azette forth the glory of their 8tink- 
ing Martyra? T-revort me to the leaues of that 
booke, pagil. 95. 185. 208, 251. 35989, 416. 4595. 442, 
445, 444, 520, 645. 668, 378. 881. 1040, 1855. 1670. 
1677. In al which places miracles auch as they be, 
are to be found, And to speeke gomwhat particular- 
ly, he that in this history will discredit 8uch 
miracles as $8. Bede reporteth vpon report of one 
brother or s1ster,, let them geue a reason why he 
beleueth the tale of Elyzabeth Lawmnaon and Symon 
Harlston. + Wn mistrusteth miracles reported vpon 
conlectupe, let him consildre the miracle tolde of 
Tindall.< If 1it-gseme incredible that the bodyes of 
dead men may remaine vncorrupted and 8ounde, why 
18 1it tolde for a miracle that the hart' of Zwinglius 
was found whole in ohg a 8hes, all the rest of the 
vody belng burned vp! If visions appearing to some, 
not to al that are preesent 8eme.--fabulous, let 1it be 
a fable (as in aeqde Lit is, being thereof eye wit- 
nes8s8e my selfe) that he 'telleth of Latimers hart 
bloud, when he suffred in Oxford, Iff the Crogse 
of gaint Oa8walde s8eme a Superstitlous tale, how 
much more fonde and fabulous is the tale of one that 
guffred at Bramford, with a greate white cros8e, q 
appearing in his brest?”- Thus 1f we may compare truth 
with falshood, 11ght with darknes, true miracles with 
11ight tales, we 8ee as much vnecredibilite, if we looke 
to reas8on, as great vanite in ree8pect of the matter 
i1t-8elf, in the one as in the other. But how farre 
more credit this ancient history of Venerable Bede 
degerueth then the l1iyng libels of vpstert gectaries., 


See Foxe, VIII, 548 f. 
See Foxe, V, 129, | 
gee Foxe, IV, 3495, 

See Foxe, VII, 465 f. 
See Foxe, VIII, 481 f., 
ISlg. Cl. | 


Why this argument in favor of miracles? It 1s 


not merely becaugse there are miracTes in Bede. The ansawer 
E | 


"Y becomes clear when we read Foxe's preface, "Ad Doctum 


— 


Lectorem." Here, among a number of other matters, Foxe 


has a 80mewhat caugtilc pas8age on "golden legends: " 


© 


Atque interim quidem 1illud bene habet, quod 
ipsis tandem alilouando aureae legendae guae pudeat 
tam fabulosae,. Et tamen fabellis itTliis non pudeult * 
mundum tam diu ludificare, periculum etilam inten- 
tantes his, si qui legendae 1111, hoc est, mendacissimis 
illorum nugis, auderent detrahere. Quare cum nihil magis 
e88e poaslt implum, quam gacrog8anctam eccleslae fiden 
fabulamentis huluamodi confictigque praeter omnem verLl 
fidem deleriis commaculare; tamen ineptissimi 1stli 
nugatores, ex 8uo inzgenlo caeteros quoasque 8Criptores 
metlentes, nec 1ips1l verum adferyre aatagunt, nec 
afferentibus aliils fidem habendam putant, cuncta 
videlicet 8uls aurels 8omniis s1milla existimantes? 
Quin apage cum Aurea Legenda tua, nugator impudens; 
quem ego 11ibrum, cum omnes eum 8cimus, nec 1pse 1ignoras, 
prodigilosis mendaciorum portentls et vanigssimis undlque 
commentis scatere, ne cum Homerl quidem fabulis con- 
ferre velim; tantum abest ut cum vere s8erils gravibusque 
ecclesilae historiis quicquam commune habeat. Quid? an 
quia papistis i111is tuls et impuria monachis sic 11ibult 
in ridiculils miracul orum -8uorum portentis ineptire, tu 
protinus nullam gravenm historlae authoritatem putas in 
ecclesla admittendam? 


1 
This, then, 1s the cause of Stapleton's volubllity 
in defengse of miracles. 
A Fortress of the Faith followed the translat ion of 


2 
Bede from the game press in the game year. The book as a 


TT TYCx. Corrected by collation with the first edition: 
2. The preface of the Bede 1s dated June 12; that of the- 
Fortress, October 17. 


whole 1s not an attack upon Foxe alone. It 1s almed, like 


Harpsfield's, at a whole group, among whom we can dig- 
tinguilsh Bale, Tyndale, and Jewel as well as Foxe. It 1s 
intended, as its preface makes clear, as a gupplement to 

the Bede, It begins, without dedication, with an address 

"To the Deceived Protestants of England." Juast'as Stapleton 
had countered Foxe's aedication to t he Queen with a better 
one of his own,and Foxe's address "Ad Doctum Lectorem®" with 
hls "Preface to the Reader, * 80 here he co mnters Foxe's 


8avage "To the Pergecutors of God's Truth with an address 


to. the Proteaetants. He has Just published the History of 


- 
Bede, he says, and he has no doubt of its acceptance among 


2004 Catholics. 


But to you (my dere countremen also) either 
decelued with the 11ght informations of a fewe 
newe lying Masters, such as 5. Peter 8peaketh of, 
either deceluers and abusers your sgelues off the 
ignorant, and well meaning people, I allwales 
thought It would l1itle aualle., 

1 


- 


Here, then, 1s a little argument to prove the Protestant 
vos8liltilon untenable. He intends to eastablish the theais that 
the Church cannot err. If we grant that, Protestantism can- 
not possilbly be anything but heresy. The argument, convincing 


enough 1if we accept his premises, 1s based on O14 and New 


Teastament pas88ages, particularly Ezekiel 17, John 14, and 


TBE RE " oY SED 


Matthew 16, 24 and 28. The thes1ls 1s established and 1ts 
implications are pursued through a quarto of more than 500 
pages. Foxe 1s touched upon in the text infrequently tut 


81gnlflcantl1y: 


When euery preacher| and Minister calleth the 
Pope Antichrist, vnder whom by all their con- 
fesslons the church hath ben gouerned, as Mr. Fox 
in his preface to the papistes sayeth from Boni- 
face dowmmeward.. . .when this they preach dally, 
what other thing do they teach... then that the 
whole church sense the time of S. Gregory at [t]he 
lesgt was ouerwhelmed in 1dolatry, blindnesse, 
guperatition and to be 8short in paplstry? 

| 1 


The reference to Foxe's preface 1s a8omewhat misleading. 
What Foxe was actually s8aying was that the early church 
d1d not acknowledge a universal blehop. TIf not to acknow- 
ledge the gumremacy of the Pope 1s heresy, then St. Paul 
was a heretic, 
30 were all the other fathera of the primil- 
tive church heretics also, which never knew any 
g8uch gupremacy in the Pope, before Boniface 1 


called himself "univeresal bilahop" aix hundred 


years after Christ. 
2 


Foxe had introduced his first English edition with 
an exposl tory passage in which he explains why he began at 


the year . 1000 A. D. The Church, he 8ays, though It had long 


been imperfect, was comnaratively pure up to that time. 


1. Sig. bY. 
© FOURS, ©» IV. 


In reas8pect of the other time that followed,” 
it might aeme a golden age full of muche 11ght, - 
vertue, and true felicitie. | | 
| 1 


The great evils -- the monastilc orders, the ritualistic maas, 


the doctrines of transubatantiation and the agupremacy of the 


Pope -- had not yet appeared. The Church was' still com- 
paratively poor in worldly goods. He proposes to show that 
there have been four ages .-in” the Church. His chronology 

18s none too Clear, and the rrinter made matters more con=- 
fusing by inserting misleading headings in his discourse; 
but the ages appear to be infancy, or the time of the Apostles; 
a "flourishing time" during mich took mlace the ten great 
Der8ecutilons; a middle age, extending down to about A. D. 
900 or 1000; and a latter age, extending to the time of 
writing. Only this last period 18 covered in Foxe'as first 
PO — aka This passage by Foxe comes under direct attack 
by Stapleton. If Foxe 1s right on this point, then the 


infallilbility of the church cannot be establiahed. 
A \ 


M. Fox in the beginning of his Actes and monu=- 
mentes saleth that in theae later v. hundred yeres . 
only papistry hath fully and perfectly ben practised, 
and therefore from that time he draweth the time of 
corruption, as he imagineth. Before that time he 
8aleth many thinges lacked which after creped in. 


Wherein he foloweth his felowes notes vpon the Apocalipse,” 


; © EQ. 1565, 818. C1 « 

2. Foxe later reviaed his chronology 8omewhat, and made it 
much legs vague: see I, 5 f, N 

9. John Bale, The Image of Both Churches, London, 1548, 
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which by the diuell bounde a thousand yeares, an® 
after looged would haue 1t meaned that for. the 
8pace of a thousand yeres after Christes death the 
,diluel had no power ouer the elected. But after 
that time he was loosed as 1it may plainly appere 
(8ay the notes) to guch as will earnestly considre 
the papacy. And this diuinity, he that made those 
notes gucked out of ITohn Bale, But in this point 
both Bale and Fox 8pake according to their know=- 
leadge For if they Will allowe the state off the 
church for a thousand yeares after Christ, let them 
only reforme their church after the maner of that 
time, when we firste recelued the faith, which was 
not full 600. yeares after Chriat, and they 8hall 
finde. them aselues as depe in papistry, as he that 
is denest., 

1 


Other Proteatants beesides Foxe have s8treased the long=- 


continued corruption of the Church, 


This iff it be true, 1s a lamentable came for all 
englighemen that euer liued in this lande before 
thege fourty yeares except Wicleff and one or i). 
more; yea for all Christendome in all places in all 
that time that it pleageth protestants to nrregecribe 
to papistry. It is a loyful tydinges to vs that 
"1iue now: and we are highly bounde to theae bleeaesed 
men that brought vs the 1ight of this & pell, which 
nhetherto England, and many other countres brought to 
the faith in the precinct of this t yme, neuer 8aw nor 
heard of, If this be true, then (to speake. of oure 
owne countre only) no more holy. S. Augustin our firgt 
Avostle, holy and Venerable 58S. Bede, no more lerned 
Theodorus, Lamfrancus, [8s1c] Anselmus, and other bles- 
8ed men of our countre, accompted hetherto for. lightes 
of the church through all eristendome, but o holy 
Peter martyr, o blegged Bucer, or rather Father Latimer, 
young Frith, Anne Ascue, ye are our Apostles, our Mar- 
tyrs8: ye are 80 to vs, though all Christendome begide 
accompte you for detestable heretikes, wicked Arostatas, 
and enormous vowebreakers. 


—_— 


| S1g. -Þ 
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Foxe made no reply to Stapleton, but his revision 
1 
of ehronology may have been brought abou t by Stapleton's * 


erlitliciam. 
y 2 
A Counterblast, though 1t bears Stapleton's name 


and gome prefatory matter that is undoubtedly his; 1s largely 
the work of another author. Some ———. a8cribe the 
work to Harpsfileld; but Feckenham had been engaged in oral 
con troversy with 'Bishop Horne during the period September 
1569 to Janvary 1565; Feckenham tad witten one book agalngst 
Horne; and Horne in 1566 had publish &l his "Re The 


Counterblast 1s a reply for Feckenham to Horne. Is it 


reagonable to asgume that Harpsfileld, who between 1565 and 


1566 had w1tten the 1000-page Dialogi Sex, had in one year 


more written another 1000-page polemic treatiae in English? 


He was in prison, and not, unless our records err, in the 
game pris8on with Feckenham. He was not, 80 far as we know, 
a party to this particular COntrovVersy « The two books repre- 
gent, in my Judgment, the workings of tmo entire ly di ffer- 


ent minds; 8ometimes they hit independently upon the 8ame 


Ts ; 4p ST. * 

2. A "Counterblast to M. Hornes Vayne Blaate Against M. 
Fekenham, Lovanii, Apud Ioannem FPoulerum, An. 1567. 

Ye. D.N.B. and Catholic Encyclopedia, both in articles on 
Feckenham. 

4, Robert Horne, An Answere mage by R. Bishoppe of Wynchester 

' to a Booke Entituled, " The De claration of Such $8 ®- es, etc. 

TLondon?T H. Wykes, 1566, 


arguments, or attack the game places in Foxe, and 80me- 
times they react to entirely different things in the mar- 
tyrology, or usze completely. different arguments to refute 
the game things in Foxe. Making allowance for the inevitable 
differences between Latin and Engliah, we should still ex- 
nect to find; in .two books on much the eame 8ubject by the 
game author, silmilaritlies and identities in the way of 
thinking and saying things. But no such s1imilarities appear. 
It geems more reag8onable to asaume that Feckenham prepared 
his own arguments, perhaps in rather rough form, and that 
Stapleton undertook to edit ana publish them. No part of 
the book except the "Preface to the Reader" and the TY 
vertis8ement to the Lerned Reader®" can with certainty be 
attributed to Stapleton. The style 1s not his, and the man- 
ner of argument -- the blunt, forthright hacking away at 
whatever point of his opponent geems in the 1 east vul- 


nerable, the profuge uge of argumentam ad hominem -- is not 


that of Stapleton. By a few passages we 8hall 111ustrate 


3 
how this book "gives a blow" at Foxe, and how its methods ” 


aiffer from those of Stapleton. 


And now where 1 cerned M. Foxe the trade to make 
his holy canonisation, in his deuelish dirty donghil 
of his fowle heretical and trayterous Martyrs [Marginallia, 
probably Stapleton's; "M. Foxes estinking Martyrs"), but 
of those- and 8uch 1ike 8cholemalsters? 
| 1 


1. 81g. P4, 


Feckenham touche s upon many of the game matters. 
that Harpsfield had treated, inc luding the storles of 
Olacastle and Acton, Roger Only and Margaret Jordeman , 


Elean or Cobham, and Cowbridge. 


Yea their names al to be painted, dasshed, and 
florished in the kalender with read letters, I 
thinke becauge we 8houlde kepe their aes a double 
fTeas8te?... But nowe is it worth the hearing to know, 
now handseomly- M. Foxe hath conceyued his matters: 
wherein he plaleth in dede the wily Foxe and e8pring- 
leth with his false wily tayle, his fylthy stale 
not into the doggs, but into his readers eles. 


1 
He deals at aome length with Foxe's treatment of 
| Thomas Becket of Canterbury. Foxe had documented his story 
rather fully, and Fookenhem accuges him of falsifying the 
records by Iinsertlons and om18810Nns. "He .8Storileth these 
thynges with as good fayth and trouth, as he doth all his 


other." "He maketh thre manifest and open 11es." 


In dede it was 1if not wisely, yet wilily, and 

like a crafty Fox done of you to acrape him out 

of your bleassed kalender. For in good fayth place 

can he haue none there, onlease all your late stink- 

ing martyrs geue place, and yelde. which are the 

deulls, and not Gods martyrs, and it were for none 

other thing, but for the denial of the Popes gupremacy. 

The which supremacy 1s a neceasary doctryne, to be 

holden of every Christian man (where -wnutineible ig- 

norance 1s not) vpon payn of damnation. 
2 


He attacks -also. Foxe's story of King'vYohn, and demolishes 


| \ | 
1t 86 comretently that we may auapect Stapleton of having en- — 


- 


> F = P4, 
2. 8ig. 2h3" - 2h4,- 
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tered the argument at this point. His method 1s chiefly 


to attack Foxe's agource, Caxton's Chronicle, and to ahow 
that, by Foxe's om admilasion, other more reputable his- 


torlans do not accept the myth of the polsoning. 


He were a very 8wyneshead that would be lightly 
and raaghly perawaded, by suche 8wyniesh: fables. Paynt 
and picture them as faat and fayre as ye wil to make 
fooles fayn withal... .and as there is no likelihode 
the King to be after this sort polsoned:; 80 1s It 
more lneredible, that this Monke had Vasaes contin- 
ually 8onge for hissoule....Thinke not that al that 
reade your foolish;, lewd lying Martyrologe will... 
take all for the. Gospell, 

1 


The 8ame met hod of nee! oh that 1s, an appeal to 


— 


Sources -- 18g used in a brief ref erence to the Albigenses, 


who 


condemned matrimony, and lyued lyke brute beastes 
in most filthie and beastlle bytchery.. .. And yet 
are they Dpreclouse martyrs with M. Foxe, Thoughe 
him s8elf confeaae, that the chronielers make them 
no better then Turkes and infidelles. 
2 

Now.1et Mayster foxe make an accompte of hys 
holy martyrs, and see howe -manie he canne fynde, 
that haue not maynteyned the gayd errours, of 
theese Albigenses.. .and he 8hall fynde his hollie 
cataloge altogether voyde and empteg. So that the 
olde martyrs may take theyre o1lde vplace in the 
Kalender againe. 

Z | i 


1. Sig. ?K2. 
2. Big. 2187. 
JI. 318. 215. 
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THOMAS | HARDING 


EC 


{ 


We must look briefly at the witings of another 
Catholic, Thomas Harding; who gave his chief attention 


not to Foxe but to Jewel. He could not forbear, however, 


” 


oy 
to "give that book a Men* Ta mpnoving: His arguments are 


egs8entially those Harpsfield uned, and need not be rehearaed 
here: but he atirred Foxe to reply concerning the Guernsey 


_ martyrdoms, and the interchange 18 worth a moment 's con- 


\ 


31deratlon. 

Foxe had told, in his 1560 edition, of three women 
who were burned in Guernsey in July 1556. One of how: - 
Perotine Magsey, gave birth to a child in the fire. It 


was firat removed from the fire, then later returned to 1it, 


_ 
—_—— — 


where it was burnt with the 8illy mother, grand=- 
mother, and aunt, very pitifully to behold. And 

80 the infant baptized in his om blood, to fill 

up the number of God's innocent 8aints, was both 
born and died a martyr, leaving behind to the world, 
which 1t. never 8aw, a 8pectacle wherein the whole 
world may 8ee the Herodlan cruelty of this grace- 
less generation of catholic TOPS TOs - 


6 


]. A. Reioinare to M. Tewels Replie Against the Sacrifice 
, of the Magge, Louanii, Apud Toannem FoulTerum, Anno. 1567. 
2. VIII, £390, 
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SA lamentable ſpeflacle of tij.women, with a ſely i 


nfant braftyng out 


of the mothers womby,beyng firit taken out of the fire and cat in 
 , together mthe Iſle of Garneſey. 15 56. Inly. 'F 
X "I 


- 


— | 


The 8story was illustrated by a Large woodcut (A 41 See 

Plate XV), one of. the most gensational of the whote collection. 
A legal case& ariging out of this Lncident was fought out in 
the courts of London during the time Foxe's book was belng 
yr epared. There can be, then, no doubt that the main facts 
are as Foxe preeents them; I know of no Catholic writer 

except Harding who has made any ser lous effort to disprove 
them. Perhaps Harding was ignorant how well eubstantlated 


the facts were; perhaps he was acting on the principle that 


the truth rarely catches-up with a good lie. He may have 


been writing for a Catholic audience who would never read 
the Protestant aide of the cage. At any rate, he begins by 


8uggesting that the whole 8story 1s a fabrication: 


What 1f 1t were denied you, that euer any auch 
thing was done? Let vs heare, how you are hable 
to prooue it. O©O 8aay you, 1it must needes be true. 
For we finge it 80 written by M. Iohn Foxe in his 
great booke of Actegs and Monumentes. Why Sir dare 
you 80 constantly auouche This fact onely vppon the 
reporte of. Foxe? As though he had not tolde vs in 
his false Martyrologe, a thou gand mo lyes then this? 
I pitile you M. Iewel, that ecraking 80 much of anti- 
quitie, and appeal ing continually to the Fathers of 
the a8ix hundred yeres, you arg now driuen to stay 
your eredit vppon Foxe, who hath into that Huge vol- 
ume infarced lyes, moe in number, and notabler for 
vanitie, then ever were raked together into any one 
heape, or booke. Well, if all were falae, that here 
you tell, then have you lost a lolly tale. Foxe him- 
8e1f renorteth, when Commissloners. in London vpon & 
complaint examined the mater, that it was founde but 
probable. 

1 


T. For. T8. Foxe: T.. .founde the matter probable, and tooke 
8uch order therin, that the deane was committed there to 


prison, and ai 8pos 8e88ed of al his liulhges/! (Ed. 1569, 
81g. SVvS) | 


© 


_ 
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But as8guming for the aake of argument that the 


i 
[ / 


obey is true, he continues, why diamm't Foxe s8ay anything 
about the child's father? Didn't the woman have any husband 7 
Nice people, these Foxian martyrs! Beaides being a manifest 
whore, the woman was also a murderer, s8aays Harding. She was 
to blame for keeping her 'pregnancy secret, and not "pleading 


her belly," 


and 80 now not only 11ike an harlot or Heretlque, 

but like a Murtherer went desperately to the fler, 

and murthered bothe her aselfe, and the childe con- 

celued within her. go farre the Deuil carrlileth them, 

whom he poassesseth, and leadeth at his mill. This 

a bominable facte God by his moat iust ludgement | 
=reueled... by suffering the childe to fal from her 

wombe, in the- alight of al that egtoode by. 

1 


As for the child, it was "vnperfite and dead," and therefore 


best burned. It was not a "poore innocent Babe, * but merely 


A _ Thus Harding diemieges the ch 11d, aseemingly 


unaware that in adding the elrcumstantial detall that the 


ehilld —_ 11 feless he had admitted the horrible truth of 

the whole story, which hitherto he had treated as hypothetical. 
Foxe took cogni zance of Harding's crude attack in 

the edition of 1570. By this time the lawgults were ended, 

and he was able to round out his story and print eome of the 

document s, including the Queen's pardon of 80me of. the of fen- 


a 


ders. $o much for the Syggeatlon that the story was not true, 


TY. Fol. 198, EP = CET A CI Tag NO 


As for Perotine's marital status, 


if He be 80 greatly desirous (as he pretendeth) 

to know of me, who was this infant's father, I 

will. not s8tick with Master Harding, alth ough I 

cam ot  8ewear for the matter, yet to take 80 much 
pain for his ple agure, to go as near as I may. 

For precisely and determinately to point out the 
right father, either of this, or any child, I 

trow, neither will master Harding requl re it of 

me, neither.1is he able peradventure himaelf, being 
agked, to demonstrate his om. And yet, as much 

as I may, to satisfy his dainty, deailre herein, and 
partly to hel» the innooenoy, of the woman, touch= 

ing this demand, Who should the infant's father; 
who, say IT, but his om mother's hugband? the name 
of which husband was David Jores, a minister, and 
married to the as ald Perotine in king Edward's time, 
in the church of our Lady '8-castle parish at Guernsey; 
the party which married then being called master Noel 
Regenet a Frenchman, and yet alive, wil ness hereunto, 
and now dwelling in London, in St. Martin's-le-grand. 
1 


= 
wn 
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The acouention of murder Foxe also treats at length. 
Harding's case falls at a touch, of course: but Poxe plays 
with his advergary as In the paragraph above, and usges the 
opvortunity to remind his readers of the many stories of 
Immorality and infanticide that had been circulated against 
the monks and nuns. . In all, he gives almost nine pages 
of Pratt's editinn to refuting Harding, who fares badly 
in the exchanze, by whatever 8tandards we Judge the argu=- 
ment. 


A modern reader has a feeling of frus tration in 


reading over these.o1d arguments. Perhaps it 1s because 


—VITT; 


we have learned the leagon of tolerance; perhaps because 
we no longer care about fine doctrinal distinectlions. But 
the reagon may be in part that -- in debater's parlance -- 
the 188ues did not meet, By which I mean merely that the 
opponents baged their cages mainly on different arguments. 


The Catholics might burn heretics for sacramentary irregu- 


larities; but when they put their best minds to work in 


refuting the acts and arguments of the Proteatants, 1t 
oo, 


was the Act of Supremacy that they attacked. The Oath of 


SUDPemacy , 8ays the Counter blast, 1s 


» - .0f gBuUCch and 80 greate importaunce, as no mat- 

THE ter more nowe in Controuersie. It is the Castle 
of your profeeaelon. The keye of your doctrine. 
The principal forte of all your Religion... .W1ith- 
out the right of this Supreme Gouernement by you 
here defended, your cause 1s betrayed, your doctrine 
dis8olueth, your whole Religi om goeth to wracke. 

1 


— _ 


Or, to look at the posltilon from a different direction, the 
keystone of the Catholic arch was the 8upreme power of the 


Pope « 


\Thomas Mnre.. .sguffered...death itself for the 
Primacy of the Pope. ... and truly upon this Primacy 
and Supremacy the whole peace, order, and unity of. 
the Church depend, for If tit 1s rejected a way is 
opened to all the heresales, and the wolves ravage 
the flock with impunity, as the example of England 
alone- may weU teach other nat ions. 

Wh 2 


/ 


; < 
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2. Stapleton, Mnre, Þ. 211. 


If this one point could be maintained, all) the rest of 


—tmheir position would be aeecure. The Proteatants, on 

the other hand, thougrh they attacked the Pope, called 
him Antichrist, an6 gearched the Peoord for evidence to 
prove him and Hs office fallible and corrupt, adds thelr 
main attack on the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. 
Trangubstantiation, says Foxe, is "the on 11e, the master 
lle of all ira Rela tively few of the martyrs aled ror 

- denying the Pope's 8upremacy; the great majority of the 
English martyrs in Foxe dled for their beliefs concerning 
the gacrament. Of the six men, three Protestants and three 
Papists, who died at Smithfield on July 28, 1540, the three 
Catholics were hanged for denying the king's aupremacy. But 
Barnes, Garret, and Jerome were burned for maintaining the 
doctrine of justificatiam by faith, which is closely as80=- 
clated with the doctrines of the 8acrament. Thus theae 81x 
men, who were dram to their aeaths by twos, a Catholic 
and a Proteatant on each a typify the logical con- 


fuslon that exiated in the quarrel]. 


5 » 


I TIT, IT; 
2. V, 428, 436, 438 f. 
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PARSONS THE JESUIT 


Robert Parsons the Jeauit (1546-1610) mugt not 
be omitted from this study, 1f only because of his PA 
. Forical importance: yet we may treat his work more briefly 
than that of the foregoing authors because much of wat he 
wrote about Foxe was merely repetition or elaboration of 
arguments pregeented by thoge aame earlier authors. - Out 


of many books he wote, we eahall consider twos 


The first of these, his Warn-word, an 0ctavo of 


about 275 pages of text, 1s the culmination of a contro=- 
| 1 
verasy with Sir Francis Haatings. Here we find the familiar 


methods of attack. The martyrs were traitors, knaves, and 


heretics. Crenmer, for instance, 1s held uv as 


1 


*« -the) firstpiller of protestant religion in 
England, that for gayne of lliuling or fauour and 
for eniloying quietly his woman which he caried 
about with him in a trunke at thoge dayes, he 
would gay or gweare or vnsay any thing. 


The o1d cavil about John Marbeck 1s repeated, even though 


there had been four revised editions of Foxe 8ince the original 

1. The Warn-word to Sir Francis CHEAT Wast-word, By N.D. 
author of the Ward-word,* Anno. 1602, 

nf Sig. 'ES. 


| l 2 


error by Foxe. "Foxe the gailntmaker" 1s "the most famous 
bs) 
lyer that ever perhaps took pen 1in hand;" but nevertheless 
4 


Par8ons uses him as an authority upon church history. He 


follows Feckenham in denouncing Foxe for his treatment of 
[4 


Thomas Becket; and he reacts in the now-famililar manner to 
6 / 
Foxe's Kalender. Various martyrs are attacked in pergon -=- 


Barnes, Garrett, Jerome, Hugs, Wiclif, Bllney, Cowbridge, 

nine.” The s tory of King John's polsoning rousges. Parsons 
to fury, and he 1s especlially vemement about the woodcut -- 
"a ful pagen* printed and painted... expreaaed in 81x geueral 


pictures. " He Joins with Feckenham in accusing Foxe of 


1. Sig. S2T, 

2. Sig. T8Y, 

3. Sig. XP". 

4. Sig. YS, Co7V, Fe2) fr. 

5. Sig. Co7” - FfLS., 

6. 31g. Eez., 

7. Sig. Ee2-S), 

8. Sig. I1iS f. Speed rises to defend Foxe against Pargons at 
this point: 

One of them...s8triueth eagerly to asperse Some late 
Relators [Marginalia; "M. Fox his Martyrolog."] hereof, 
with the blots both of malice & forgery. Wherein 1s the 
malice? in adding to the narration Pletures also of the 
fact,ao to. moue.hatred toMonkes and Thelr Religion; whereas 
of of truth, el ther Monkes, or men of that religion, were the 
Very firat, who not onely 80 depictured, but also lively 
and richly depainted 1t in- their [Marginalls: "Where the 
king 1s 1immed with his Crowne and rich roabes, sitting 
at a banquet and foure Monks in their habites comming to 
him, whereof one yreasents him with the poysoned CuPpPpes 
Vide MS of 8. Albans, in Bibliotheca Archiep. Cant. *"] 

go0odliest Manugcripts. (Hiastory of Great Britain, 1611, 
P. 506.) See als above, Pel93, 


F 


playing fart and looge with documentary evidence; Foxe 


is "the most ahamlease corrupter of authors that euer 
] 
perhaps took pen in hand." 


The Warn-word 1s not Pargons at Ws beat; 1t 


contalngs very 11ttle that might not have been found I1n The 


Six Dlalogues, and of that little, most was in the Counter- 


blast. 
2 
The Three Converslons cannot be shrugged off 


80 eaanily, though we muat treat it riefly< It i8 a three- 


volume octavo totaling more than 1650 pages of text; though 


Fe 


it treats a' few other matters, its chief aubJject 1s Foxe. 


The first volume opens with a veculilarly ambivalent dedica- 
& 
tlon to the Catholics of England, - of which part was ob- 


viously witten before, and part after the news of Eliza- 
beth's death had reachedthe author. The first part men- 

tlons "her Malesty" in ree8pectful KN the nates rart , 
called am "Addition," aepeaks of her as "your olde OG 
Pars8ons evidently thought that James would release the 
Catholics of England from pergecution. He mentions James" 


Basilikon Doron in flattering terms, and commends his ma=- 


1. 31s. XET: 
2. A Treatise of Three Conversions of England from Paganisne 


to Christilan Religion, by N. . D. author of the Wo EPI, 


anno. 1608. 
3ilg. T3-*6. 
31g. Te 
31g. *1) 


Jeaety's "plety toward God and godlynes, vttered in 80 


effectuall words...as a man may easlly aee it. commeth 
1 | | 
from the hart." He exryreg8ses the hope that James may 


8ee the light and become a Catholic, and reminds the 


English Catholics that James 1s the eaon of Mary Queen of 


Py 


SCOUTS, 
The contents of these three volumes may 'be 1in- 
dlcated in general by quoting the atatement found on the 


ver80 of the title page: 


The firat parte handleth three conuerslons 
of England to Christian faith and shevveth all 
three to haue byn from Rome, and to the Romane 
Catholique faith, and that the ame falth hath 
continued in England euer 8ince throughout all 
ages to this day; and this part vvas begun against 
Syr Francis Hastines in ansevver to his 7. Encounter, 
but eontinued, and enlarged against Iohn Fox his 
false Acts and Monuments. 


The 8econd part. searcheth out the beginning, 
State and progregaese of nprotestant Religion from 
age to ave, and 18 against the vvhole course of 
Iohn Aox his sald Acts and Monuments from Christs 
tym o this, especially against the former parte 
therof, from the primitlilue Church dovyunward. to the 
tyme of K. Henry the eyght. 


The third parte examineth more particularly the 
8econd volume of Fox his Acts & Monuments vvherin 
he treateth of new martyrs, and Confeasors of his 
Church, Mlaced by him in an Eccleslasticall Calen- 
dar in the beginning therof; vvhich Calendar 1s 
dis8cugased, and compared vvith the Catholique Cal- 
endar; and this parte grovving to be longer then 


the rest, goeth printed a rarte. 
2 


Io Biz WTF, 
2. 812. T*:; 


The first two of the parts mentioned above are 
contained in the firat volume, and cover 658 pages. The 
third part occupies two volumes, a total of 995 pages. In 
this third part Pargons has constructed a double calendar! 
on the left page the Catholic s8alnts, and on the right page, 
facing them, the' Foxlan martyrs. A brief comment 1s appended 


to each entry. Then following this section is an extensive 


commentary in which Foxe's martyrs are discuased in 7 ions 


in the order of their appearance in the calendar. The old 


"as accugations are made. But here Pars8ons las Qogen 
to deal with all the martyrs -- all, at least, that gained 
a place in the Kalender -- and he cannot merely c hooge A 
Pew convenLlent examples to prove them rogues and traitors, 
as Harpsfileld had done. The blanket accuaat f "atub- 
born and contumaceous heretic" is, of course, atretched to 
cover most of them; but for the greater part Pargons has 
another accua8ation, which he geems to consider as effective 


as that of heresy; they were poor, ignorant people, of the 


lower 8ocilal orders. He even 1ats their trades: 


Hus bandmen , weauers, 8awyers, 8homakers, 
curryers, s8mithes and other ach like ocecupa- 
tions 282. poore weomen and 8ninsters 64. Anoge- 
tata monks & friars 25. Apostata Priests 38. 
ministers lO. publike malefactors, and cbn- 
demned by the lawes for s8uch, 19. &c. 

i 1 


Another point, closely an8oclated In his mind 
with that of their social status, 1s Foxe's perfidy in 
repregentines Some of them as havins bested their examl- 
ners in argument. He 118ts twelve as "the greatest dis- 


puters;" they are a cook, a cowmerd, a tallor, a black- 


1 
8mith, a "yoneg artificer," an Lron-maker, and 8ix women. 


Perhaps . we may 8pare the apace to illustrate his methods, 


in the matter of Alice Drivers 


++ «A man may easlly ghegse, how light a ghog- 
pellinge sister ahe was: yet doth Fox make 8uch 
accompt of her, and of her rare learninge in the 
8criptures, as of no one sister more in all his 
history, © gettinge dome two large disputations 
whlch she had with Doctor SPEED Chancelour to 
the Bishop of Norwich, & other Doctors that 
as8s81s8ted him; A1l which s8he brought to be dumme 
and mute, by her wise oppositlons, answers, and 
alleaginge of gcriptures, yf yow will beleeue Fox, 
who playeth also the notorious Reynard, and fraudu- 
lent companion in this, as in many other things. 

s 


At this noint he quotes all of Alice Driver's first examina- 


tion, but mt with the accuracy we would expect from one, who 
had accused Foxe of being a "corrupter of authore."” He evi- 
dently cannot bring himself to plcture the Catholic digni- 
tarles quite as lnept, or the woman quite as clearly triumph- 


ant, as Foxe represents them to have been. 


_ —_—_— —_— —— — ——— — 


Lo 33» Ba&- 10... 5 
2. Not true. Foxe makes much mre of a noilnt of Anne Aakew's 
learning. ; 


ve Foxe, VIII, 495-499. 


Thus farre Fox. And this. was The end of the 
firast disputation, wherin Alice the spinster sett 
vp (as yow mee) and blanked both Doetor Spencer 
the Chancelor, and Doctor Gascoyne his assistant... 
by her learned anewers franed out of Fox his-owne 
braine. 

l 


All in all, the Three Converslons 1s probably as 


effective a niece of anti-Foxian witing as had yet been 


done. It mugst have been desiened chiefly for aurrept1i- 
tilous aistribution among. the English Catholics, and would 
have had the effect of arming them against the omni-present 
influence of Foxe.® From our viewpoint, 1t 1s not as fine 

a mece of witing, or as good argument, as much that we 
found in Stapleton. But it probably exceeded Stapleton in 
effectiveness. No one who 11s8tens to the modern radio need 
be told that the finest literature is not necea8arily the 


best npropagandas 


| OS - 4. A 7 MG 4 — — 4 PSYOIRS FOE 
l. III, Sige Q7*"<RIV. Fuller muat have had this masage in 


mind when he made This comment: p_ 
I am not ignorant that of late great disgrace hath 
been throm on that Authour, and his worthy Work, as 
being guilty of. much fal sehood; chiefly becauae gome- 
times he makes Popish Doctours, well knom,to be rich in 
learning, to reagon very poorely, and the beat Pencers 
of their Sehools worsted and mit out of their play by 
8o0me countrey poore Proteatants. But let the cavillers 
nereat know, that 1t 1s a great matter to have the oddes 
of the weapon, Gods word on their 81de; not to gay my- 
thing of 8upernaturall as8s1stance given them. (Holy State, 


81g. Ar3Y, ) - 


XXXIILI 


THE HIGH-CHURCH ANGLICANS 


| John Pocklington (d.e1642), chaplain to Charles I 
and to the Bls8hop of Lincoln, was know from hls under- 
graduate days at Sidney College, Cambridge, as a high- 
church man. Only two books are known to have been rub. 
118hed in his name. One of theage reproduced a germon, 


Wo" 
_ Sunday no Sabbath, preached before the Blshop of Lincoln 


on August 17, 1635, on the distinetion between the Jewish 
Sabbath and the Christilan Sunday, or Lord's Day. The 8er- 


mon. was undoubtedly a part of: the King's c ampalen to 


1iberalilze the obgervance of Sunday. The other book, Altare 
2 
Christianum, was Pocklington's contribution to the quarrel 


then raging over the nature and positlon of the altar or 
communion table in the churches, These two books must: tell 


us all we can hope to discover about Pocklington's attitude 


toward the Acts and Monuments. 


We learn from Sunday no Sabbath that Pocklington 


S 
was .a reader of Harpsfield's Six Dialogues, which he cites. 


TI. London, Robert Young, 16356. 
2. London, Richard Badger, 16097, 
& > PD. LY. 


It 1s aignificant, to esay the leagt, that Pocklington 
ghould read this violently anti-Protestant book. That he 
ad1d not read in order to confute we mall have reagon to 


believe. Pocklington makes much of the "bleaged martyrs," 


"holy martyrs," and "bleaged 3aints," but they are always 


good, gafe, anclent martyrs and s8alnts, 8uch as are quite 


acceptable to the Church of Rome. He apeaks contemptuously 


of the Puritanse 


It were well therefore that they would for- 
beare to speake aetrange languages in the Church 
for Saint Pauls sake, and use them wen they all 
meet together in new England amongst them that 
understand the language; for with us the Sabbath 
is Saturday, and no aay 'el8e....Nay, no learned 
man, Heathen or Christlan, tooke it otherwise 
from the beginning of the world tl the begin- 
ning of thelr schiame in 1554. 

1 


The use of that date is 8ignificant. The real church, evi- 
dently, was back in England under Mary; the exiles on the 
continent (including Foxe) were 30hismatios. Wat, then, 
were the Marian martyrs?! The degcendants of theage aame 


gchilamatics continue, in Pocklington. g eaetimation, to be a 


80urce of troubles 


They will use no Croase Poraooth, nor gSurplice, 
meet no coarse at the Church gate, Church no women, 
read no s8ervice on Wednesdayes, Fridayes, Saturdayes, 
Holy dayes, nor on their Eeves, will not stand at the 
Creed, nor Gogpel, kneele at the-Communilon, nor bowe 
the knee at the blesged name of the Lord Jegus,. ror 


goe in proceasion, or keep their perambulation s, 
nor doe any thing at_ all as the Church appoints; 
yet the wrst is, they would be eateemed members, 
nay pillars of the Church; whereas indeed they 
are nelther the one nor the other, but a digease, 
a fretting canker, a dangerous faction in the 
Church. They are wandring starres, and disasterous 
planets... .-And because they are auch, hence it.,is 
that the Church for her :'owmne. gafety is f aine to re- 
nounce all defence of them and their doctrines 
agalnst the Romanists. Therefore ashe ought not in 
right to be upbraided on, degerted for any thing 
they 8ay or doe. 


The Church knoweth, and every member thereo? 
8eeth, that this generatim hath eaten out her 
bowels long since, like Vipers... . Therefore the 
Chureh hath 11ittle cauge to hnnour them as her 
children, with her defense, before they will be 
brought to honour her and her orders. 

1 


Pocklington takes one 8step further in Altare 


Christianum,' and Were w learn to what purpose he had read 


the 8ix Dlalogues, He apeaks With horror of 


+». oa Calendar that I have geen, wherein the 
Holy Martyrs, and Confesgors of Teaus Christ, 
(who not only had mace gometime in thesae DL 
tichs, but wmose names are written in heaven 
are raged out, and Traltors, Murderers, Rebels, 
and Heretlcks set in their rooms; that 1f Penry, 
Hacket, or Legate had come in time, they might 
have ehallenzced as Orient' and Scarlet coloured "4 
Dle, as gome.of them, 

2 


This, then, 1s Pocklington 8 opinion of Foxe's Kalen- 


der, and of the martyrs in 1t; and if the martyrs of the 
Reformation were "traitors, murderers, rebels and heretics," 


what was the Reformation? These two books were burned by 


Lo PP. 40 Ta I o 
2. P. 92; 8ee also Dlalogi Sex; PP. 766 * 820, 
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the common hangman in 1641, ma Pocklington was deprived 
of all Mis 1vings in the Church. Laud's chaplain William 
Bray was required to preach a sermon of recantation for 
having licensed the books. Among the articles agalnst 
Laud at his trial ws the accugation that theee books had 
| been 1lcensed by his VIPER. 

The high-chureh Anglicans take on an 1imyortance 


perhaps not Justified by. their numbers, from the fact that 


their leader was William Laud. There 1s little in Laud's 


writings to show his attitude toward Foxe: occaslonally he 
2 - 
cites him, - oy we must turn chiefly to other records, and 


by - 


<O— 


egpecially to the accugations made aralnst him by the Purl- 
tan party. His own defense against thege accugations will 
al 80 furnish come evidence. 

Foxe's Kalender, as we have &zeen, had been a- favorite 
voLlnt of attack 8lnce the days of the firat edition. Pock- 
lington had attacked it; it is not aurprising, then, that 
Laud algo mould have opposed it. The e8tory comes to us in 
the words of his enemy Prynne: 

In the Yeare 1691. William Beale, Servant to 
Master Henry Gellilbrand, Profeaaor of the Mathema- 
tickes at Gregham Colledge London, get forth an 
Almanacke- for that Yeare, by His Masters Apnroba- 


tion, printed for the Company of Stationers, agree- 
ing with the Kalendar before Master Fox his Acts 


I. D.N.B., articles on Bray and Pocklington; see also William 


Prynne, Canterbury's Doom, 1646, Þ. 134, 
2. See A Relation of the Tonf erence, in Works, IT, 529-561, 


and Monuments printed oft times by publike 
Authority, without the least exceptions both 
in Queene E11zabeths, King James, and King 
Charles Relgnes, in which Almanacke the names 
of the Popish Saints Canonized by Popes and 
thrust into our Kalendars were omitted, and 
the names of reall Saints and Martyrs mentioned” 
in the Booke of Martyrs, inserted, juast as they 
are in Master Foxe his Kalendar; This Prelate 
being then Bis8hop of London taking great ex- 
cenytions against this Almanack, brought both Mr. 
Gellibrand and his man into the High Commission 
for compilting and publiahing it, where hee pro- 
gecuted them with great violence. At the hear- 
ing of the cause, it appearing to the Court, 
that 1t was Verbatim The same with Wir. Foxe his 
authorized Kalender, and that me Almanackes 
of this kind had formerly bin inted, .. .Master 
Gellibrand was acquitted by Archbishop Abbot, and 
the Generatl Vote of the High-Commission Court, 
none cenguring him but this Bishop: who percelv- 
ing Master Gellibrand to be acquitted, He there- 
upon 8tood up in a great passlon, amd mblikely 
informed the Court, That the Queene her 8elfeaent 
for him, and specially complained to him against 
this ATmanacke, which gave great offenge to those 
of her Religion: and desired Wim to progecute the 
Author of it, and guppresse the Booke; and there- 
fore he hoped he s8hould not passe unpunished in_ 
this Court; yet notwithstanding the Court acquitted 
him: Hereupon the Bishop stood up again in a fury, 
and g8aid to Nr. Gellibrand, Sir, Remember you have 
made a Faction in this Court, for which you ought 
to be punished: and know that you are not yet dis- 
charged henee, I will sit in your Skirts, for I 
heare you Keepe Conventicles at Gresham-Colledge 
after your Lectures there. Whereupon he gave Order - 
for a 8econd prosecution against him in the High 
Commisslon, which 80 afflicted This good man, that 
1t put him into a Feaver fit, whereof he died. And 
because the Biahop could not procure Master Gelli- 
brand to be censured, and this Almanacke burned as 
he desired, the Papists: thereupon bought wp most 
of them and made them martyrs, by burning then in 
the fire. 

1 


T. Prynne, Canterbury's Doom, ». 132. 


Laud 's defenae aerves to confirm the main facts 


of the incident ; 1t was, he gays, 


+ -+.A bage Business, an Almanack made by 
one Mr. Genebrand; In which he had left out 
all the Saints, Apostles and all; and put in 
those which are named in Mr. Fox: And yet not 
all them neither; for he had left out the Sol- 
emn Days, wich are in Fox, as Feb. 2. Feb. 
25. Mar.. 25, And Cranmer TransTated to Mar. 253. 


In this particular Mr. Genebrand, Brother to 
this Almanack-maker, witnesseth, that the Queen 
gent to me about fthis New Almanack. If her 
Majesty did pend/to me about it (as 'tis probable 
8he would disdain the Book) 1s that any Crime in 
me? Could I prevent her Majestys s8ending, who 
could not know 80 much as that 8she would send? He 
8ay98, his Brother was acquitted in the High-Com- 
ed by me that he made a Faction 


way . He 8ays, the Papists bought up a great number 
of these Almanacks, and burnt them. Tt geems he 
could not hinder that, mr TI neither; unless it 
8hall not be Lawful for a Paplst to buy an Almanack. 
For. men he hath bought him, he may burn him if he 
DIeas8e. 

l 


It 8eems reagonable to conclude from the accusatlion 

and defense that Laud, though he did not exyress himself 80 

8trongly, felt much the game about the Kalender as Pockling- 

ton did. It 1s indeed vpossilble that Gellibrand's Calendar is 

the one Pocklington had reference to; or he may have in mind 
SOS 


the one in the 1632 edition of Foxe. The almanac in question 


is l1isted in the Mort Title Catalogue as number 412, "Beale, W., 


1. The History of the Troubles and Trial of William Laud, 
London , 555 D. 35. 


An almanacke for 1631, 8?, for the company of Stationers, 


1691." The Britiah Mus eum has a Copy, and there 18 another 


one at Lambeth. A 


men the 1632 edition of the Acts and Monuments 


was in procesas of publication, one of its printers, Robert 
Young, became embroiled with the other rrinters and with 
the Statlonersas' Company over an abridement of Foxe he tried 
to rpubliah at the aame time. The others obJected, qgaulte 
Peag8onably, that the abridgment not only was delaying tne 
publication of the whole work, but that it would harm the 


1 | 
8ale of the folio, The abridement never appeared, and we 


have no further record of the incldent except that Laud men- 


tions it in his defense: 
F 
But gilnce the Book of Martyres was named,- I 

ghall tell your Lordghips how careful I was of 
it. It 1s well knowmm, how easily Abridgments, 

by their Brevity and their Cheapness, in short 
time work out the Authors t hemeelves. Mr. Youn 
the Printer laboured me earnestly and often for 
an Abridgment of the Book of Martyrs. But I &still 
withstood IT (as my Secretary here present can 
Testifie) upon these two Grounds. The one, lest 
1t 8hould bring the large Book it self into alg- 
u8e, And the other, leat if any Material thing 
ghould be left out, that should have been\echarged 
as done of purpose 'by me; as now 1 aee it 1s in 


other Books. 
2 


— 


. Court Book, fol 1159 a, March 5, 1631/2. See above, pp. 89 f. 
S Laud, Troubles, D » 351 « 


On mature consideration, 'Laud's defense geems 8pe- 
clous.,. He asslgns reagons for his actions after the fact. 
That he refused to 1icense an abridgment need not” be doubted; 
we may reagonably inagine that he -- or his” chaplain -- was 
working hand-in-glove with the-Stationers' Company in Tthat.: 
It 1s a bit difficult, however, to accept his own estimate 
of nhis motives for. the refugal. Though Laud had never, like 
Pocklington, attacked the book in print, there is - not The 
81ightest evidence, aside from his statement above, that 
he revered the book or conasldered 1t desirable. There 18 
30ne 81ight evidence to the contrary. 

Among the evidenpe given at Laud's trial in 1544 18 
the account of an incident "about tenne years 8ince" in 


which the Acts and Monuments was involved. There was 80me 


dl18azgreement about the nlacement of the .communion table at 


\ 


Jt. Gregory's church, near St. Paul's. 


An Order came from Secretary Windebank, to call 
the Parishtoners to the Councell Table concerning... 
the remuviing oi the Table; where they appeared at 
the appointed time with their Councell; the King 
himself, the Arch-Bishop and many of the Lords were 
then preaent, were the buasilness being debated be- 
fore them, the Archblshop stood up, and with great 
earnestneass...justifiled, mailntalned this removing 
and rayling in the Table....The-King 8ald, hee liked 
1t well, that the Table ahould stand as it uased to 
do heretofore; to which the Archblshop anawered, that 
if 1t 8tood 80, the Minister could not 80 well see 
who kneeled at the Sacrament, and who kneeled not: 
to which the King replied, then let the saeates bee 
pulled dowmne. Then the Councell for the Parish alleadged, 


that Bighop Jewell in his Reply to Hardl Artic. 
3, Divis. 5s. and Artic. 13; Divis. 6. and Master 
John Fox in his Acts a Monuments, Edit. 1610. 

pag. IPTl. 1212. Thtoth which Books were enjoyned to 
be kept in every note for the people to read In, 
as contalning the Doctrine and Digcipline of the 
Church of England, and nought repugnant thereunto) 
maintained and aag8erted, That the Communion Table 
ouzht to-gtand' in the MIDST OF THz CHAVRCH AMONG THE 
PEOPLE, and not Altar-wise against the wall. Here- 
upon the Arehbiehonp atood up in an angry manner, and 
Bayd, If this be the uae they make of these Books 
Jewell © & Fox, ND te L be Taken out of 


urches:; "ana 3ir Henry enry 8aying merrily, that 
this Table placed o08e = the wall, would make 
a good Court-cupboord; The Archblshop therupon 
replied, that Sir Henry was a 8tigmaticall Puritan 
in his bogome. 


1 


Laud 's answer does little more than reatate his positimn: 


Though thease two [Jewel and Foxe] were very 
worthy Men in their Time, yet every thing which 
they 8ay 18 not by and by the Doctrine of the 
Church of England. And I may upon good rea80n 
depart from the ir Judgment in 8ome Particulars, 
and yet not aiffer from the Church of England... +. 
If I 41d gay, That if they could make no better 
ug of Jewel and the Book o 4s were 


27h t 
nad yicked diverse things out of | "vary Books which 
they could not master, and with them digtempered 
both themselves and their Neighbors. And yet in 
hope other more Modest Men might make better use 
of them, I never gave Counsel to have those Books 
removed (nor 1s that 80 much as charged)... . There 
was no 8uch thing done, or intended; only a Word 
8poken to make busle Men Bee how they abu 8ed Them- 
g8elves and the Church. 

2 


Ts "Fryino; Canterbury's Pp Dems D. 87. 
2. Laud, Troubles, PP. 
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It 1s worth noting, that the incident in question 


| 


took place in the pregence of the King; this was no hole- 
and-corner matter. Laud evidently lost his t emper and ex- 


preased what was probably his real feeling about the Acts 


and Monuments, No one accused him of actually taking the 
books out of the churches. He would have had, not amnly 
the Puritan party, but almo s8t the whole Church about his 
ears 1f he had tried it. 


In 1607 Laud obtained a Star-Chamber Decree which 
dra8tically tightened the cenesorahip of books, and Concen- 
trated the llcensing power almost exclusively in the hands 
of the Archblashop of Canterbury. Not only new books, wt 


01d books, if they were to be reprinted must pass the 


censorship; and books in Engllish might not be 1imnorted at 
x | . 


all. 


Master Walley, Clerke of Statiloners Hall, and 
Master Downes deposed, that after the Decree for 
printing was made, there were divers old Bookes 
against Popery formerly Licenced (as the Booke of 
Martyrs, Bishop Jewells Workes, some parts of 
Doctor Willets Workes and others) which the Arch- 
blshops and Bishop of Londons Charlaines refused to 
new Lq1cense; where upon they repaired to Sir Iohn 
Bramaston then Lord chiefe Justice, ani deailred leave . 
from him, that good Bookes formerly licenced and 

inted, might be reprinted without ner Licence, 
elge they s8hould be undane for want of Bookes, seeing 
They could not procure these Chaplaines to License 
any good Bookes whether old or new. Who anawered_ 
them, that he could do nothing in it, bt they must 
£2 ond attend te Archbilahop, who had the chiefe 
and in making this Deoree. 


2 


: © Frynne, Canterbury” s Doom, Þ. 179 f. 
=. Fo Lit: 


I do not find that Laud in his defense made 
any 8pecific denial of the charge that he had prevented 


the printing ofthe Acts and Monuments. He merely countered 


1t with the etory, quoted above, of "how careful he was of 
it" in the matter of Mr. Young's projected abridement. The 


records of the Statloners' Company, dY far ag they are 


avallable to me, give no- information on a pronyosed edition 


of Foxe in the late 1650's. An edition was minted in 1641: _- 


1f Prynne 1s right it would have been earlier but for Lua. 


But Prynne 1s violently partisan, amd all the evidence 18 
in the paragraph we have quoted. 


We may close by quoting the 8purious and anonymous 


Recantation of Canter bury of 1641; 


And because the Printers Prease 41d often 
8Bpeake the times, and tell the world the mys- 
tery of my Episcovising, therefore did I arro- 
gate to myself the keys thereof, and making the 
power of Printing depend on me, d1d ghut and 
open the ame at my pleanure. Neither durst any 
booke though never 80 richly embelliaht with the 
treagures of piety and wisdome once appeare, un- 
till by a 8upercillious license my Canonicke 
Secretaries had first found it relish deeply of 
the Romish and Arminian Poyson. 

1 


In general, the attitude of the high-church Anglicans 


toward the Acts and Monuments seems to be merely a modifica-' 


tion of the attitude we have observed in the Catholics. They 


may cite it oocaslonally to eatablish a historical point -- 


1. 


Heylyn does 80 frequently in his Coale from the Altar and 


his Ecclesla Restaurata -- but 80, we have obgerved, 41d 


Parsons the Jegult. They look upon its martyrs as paeeudo- 
martyrs, or worae, and the Proteastants of Mary 8s days as 
gchiaematilcs. There 1s a tendency, obgervable for ins tance 
in Heylyn, to treat the book as the opponent 's authority, 


| 1 
and to cite it as guch: "Your author could have told you..s 


"Bes8ildes, John Foxe, whoge tegstimony I am 8ure you'will not re- 
2 


fuBe..." "For the placing of the table, your own Author 
9 


tells YOU. . .* "That Authority which the Epistoler trusts 
4 | b 
to moat..." Heylyn also, like Laud and Pocklington, g8peaks 
\ | 5 
8cornfully of Foxe and the Kalender. 


We may, 1f we are charitably inclined, accept at 
face value all the Puritan charges about Protestant books 
8UupPpPres88ed and Popish writings encouraged, and yet dlaemiss 
the whole matter as a justifiable or even walilseworthy 
attempt on Laud's part to ;rop the quarreling of the two 
churches, and poss8ibly bring about an agreement between the 


6 
two. That he cherisahed g8ome guch dream there 1s no doubt, 


But to attempt to make the game excuse cover the other mem- 


bers of the high-church marty geems 8omewhat fantagtic. The 


1. Peter Heylyn, Antidotum Lincoiniense, London, 16397, p. 129, 

2. Po. LEO: 

Je Po I1Z7o 

4. A Coale from the Altar, London, 1636, 81g. C2. 

5, AnZidobup m Lincoiniense, 1637, 318. G7; gee also Fuller, _. 
Appeal of Injured Innocence, 1659, II, 39 f., 

6. Laud, Ree ITY P. 381: 
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truth of their position 1s, I think, that they were too 


close to Rome in 4iscipline, 1f not in doctrine, to' 


relish any attack on Roman em as: forthright as Foxe's. 


XXXIV 


THE ANGLICANS OF THE CENTER 


Jogeph Hall (1574-1656) 18 an important figure In 
3tuart England 1f only for the great 8pan of his active 
life and the great mass of his writing. He took holy or- 
ders under Elisabeth, and died under Cromwell; the Short 


Title Catalogue l1sats for him a total of 88 entries, count- 


ing reprints but not variant i8gues., He 1s commonly known 
today, because he croassed 8words with Milton, As the Re- 
monstrant, but the Concililator would be as just a title, 
for more than ame of his own writings were devoted to the 
8pirit of neace and unity in the a. The tone of con=- 
ecllilation entered. his wrks after he attended the Synod of 
Dort as a repregentative of King James, © 


His central vosltilon in the controversles of the 


day 18 well illustrated by the facts that the Puritans 


attacked him and that Laud 8auspected him of Puritanical lean- 
2 . ; 


ings. He himself clalmed to be neutral: 


D —————— 


LL» DelloB8-, aFELeTe on renee Ef 8ee also his Mischief _— 
Faction, Holy PBecenc Christlian Moderation, Via Media, 
Columba. es and The 'Peacemaker, in Works, ed. Wynter, 
Oxford, 1836 83. 

2. D.N.B. 


—— —_—_ — gs 9 — —_— - — — PETERS. —_— . —— 
2 —_—qrc EEE En a oe = I — _— 


= — 


o 
RIES. 


_ - — 
_ — __, TTI—P> _O OS BOIL to emo ct e—_—_— 
—_ —_— Þy _ EGS A -—-_ - — 0 


I am, and mwofess to be, as the terms astand, 
on neither, and yet of both rarts; I am for the 
peace of both, for the humour of neither. How 
ghould the mortar or cement Join the stones to- 
gether if it d41d not lle between both? 

| 1 


In the churches of his dMocese the communion tables were 
2 
mDlaced altar-wise, but he d1d not enforce the reading of 


Z | 
the Book of Sports. He believed in the divine right of 


<= age, and probably moved g8omewhat to the right during 
his last few years in office. He was among the 19 blshops 
impeached by Parliament in 1641, 

Though his polemical witings directed against both 
the Puritans and the Catholics are actually only a small 
part of his works, they amount to a considerable bulk in 


themsgelves. His first printed controversial work; A Common 


Apology Agailnst the Browmmists, grew out of a letter he wote 


to John Roblneson and John Smith. Robinson replied in An 


Anaswer to a Censorious Epistle (1610). A-'Common Apology 


reprints the Anaewer, and thus gives us both aildes of an argu- 
ment over 8enaratigm. Here we find Hall anrealing to Foxe 
as lis chief authority. Robineson had charged that the Church 
of England had not sepaerated heraeelf from the world, as the 


Scripture enjoins. 


L. Works, V, 517. « 
2; KL; 9. | / 
5. D.oN.B. | 
4, Episcopacy by Divine Right As8erted, in Works, IX. 


Your charge 18...that the Church of England 
hath made no ang rw ied vo concerning which you have 
learned of your Martyr and overaeer 80 to s8peak, 
as if before her late ailsclamation of Popery, In 
Queen Elizabeth's time, ce had not been. Her monu- 
ments could have taught you better [Marg.: Act. & Mon. 
passim. ], and have led you to her ancient pedigree 
not much below the Apostolic days, and in many degcents 


have 8hewed you not a few worthy wWitneeses and patrons 
of Truth, 


2 


But the separatists, he cocomplains, are 8cornful of the 
reforms under Edward and Elleabeth, accounting the changes 


half-measures Or Wors8e., 


We know, and grieve to see how aecornfully 

your wole 8ect, and amongat the reat your rego- 

lute Dr. [Varg.: H. Answorth, Counternolson) turns 

over these gracious entrances an& woceedings of 

these two royal and blegeeed reformers; and. mom 

s8hould he find to raisee his acoffs upon, but that 

8alint-like historlan Maater FoxeT 
ts) 


Hall s8wiftly gums up, out of Foxe, the changes accomplisnhed 
in the first year of Edward's reign. 


Hear this and be ashamed, and a8sg8ure yourselves 
that- no man can ever read those holy Monuments of 
the Church but must needs 8spit at your seeparation. 


2 
The reforms accomplished under Elizabeth are well known, he 


reminds his readers. With further citation of Foxe he turns 


to the reign of Henry VIII, and recalls the breach with Rome, 


<A 


Henry Barrow. 


Works, IX, 16. 
IX, 22: gee al80 Sans Pp. 452 f. 
P. 239. 


c 


OE" _ 


> 


the translation of the Scriptures, and the other changes 


before thogse a8ilx bloody Articles, " 


And to all this, holy Master Foxe addeth for 
my concluslon, such a vigilant care was then in 
the King and his Council, how by all ways: and 
means to redresas religion, to reform errors, to 
correct corrupt cus toms, to help ignorance, and 
to reduce the migleading of Christ's flock, 
drowned in blind Popery, 8uperstitious customs, - 
and idolatry, to gome better form of reformation 
» « « «GO now and- aay, that euddenly in one day, by 
Queen. Elizabeth's trumpet, or by the sound of a 
bell, in the name of : Antichrist, all were called to 
the Church. Go, say with your Patriarch, that we 
erect religlons by proclamation, and parliaments. 


1 

Robingon: had named Luther, Zwinglius, Cranmer, and 
Latimer as examrles of good men who learned the truth within 
a bad church. Hall quickly claims those martyrs for the 
Church of England: 


But how could you without blushing once.name 
Cranmer, Latimer, and those other holy Martyrs, 
which have been 80 oft objected to the conviction 
of your 8chism? Those Saints 80 forsook the Romish 
Church, ' as we haw done, died witneaeses of God's 
truth in that Church, from wich you are geeparated: 
1ived, preached, governed, med their blood in the 
communion of the Church of England, which you dis- 
claim and condemn as no church of God, as merely 
anti-Chriatlan. Either of neceaailty they were no 
martyrs, yea no Christlans, or else your 8eparation 
and cengures of us are wicked. Chooese whether you 
will; they were in the 8ame case with us; we are in 
the game caze with themz. no difference but in time.... 
Condemn them, or allow us. For their geparation they 
found many errors of doctrine in the Church of Rome... 
worth dying- for; shew us one 8uch in ours, and we 
will not only approve your 8eparation, but imitate 
LY. "4 

2 


1. P. 24, Part of this paragraph is almost word-for-word from 
Foxe, V, 171. 
4 P, 48, 


At a later time, Hall was engaged in a less aca- 
demlc controversy. He was now a blshop, and the league was,. 
not- the aeparation of a few diggentera from the church, but 
the linstitutlon of eplscopacy itself. Against the Brownistse, 


Hall had been on the offensive; now he was defending. He 


had on his 81de almost the whole hlerarchy of the Church, 


much of the House of Lords, the King and most of his court, 
but he had against him an aroused House of Commons and a 
unlted Puritanlaem:; he was on the losing 8s1de. Here we are 
on ground with which the average reader 18s familiar, for 
Hall was contending with the vida) Ri3-S6n himself, among 
others. The firat word of the quarrel was Hall's Humble 


Remonstrance. (1640), a moderate, well-argued 8tatement of 


the blshops' nvositilon. In the seriles of pamphlets that 
developed out of this teginning, there 18 a 8ort & dlalogue, 
carried on 8otto voce in the midst of arguing matters of 
more immediate importance, on Foxe and the martyrs. ' It can 


be 8et down and read as if it were a conv ereaeations? 


Hall; The 14turgy of the Church of England hath 

* been hitherto esteemed 8acred, reverently used 
by holy martyrs, daily frequented by devout 
protestants, as that' mich more than onee hath 
been allowed and confirmed by the edicts of 
relirilous princes, and by your own parliamentary 
acts. 

1 


1. Humble Remons trancg, 1640, in Works, IX, 284. 


Smectymnuus: And hath 1t 8o? whence then proceedce 
theae many Additions and Alteratlions?.... Tif 
thege holy Martyrs That once 80 reverently used 
the Liturgy 8hould revive and looke for their 
Letany 8tampt by Authority of Parliament, they 
would be amased... . Martyrs? what doe wee s8peake 
of Martyrs when we know Sir, that one of your 

416 gervice of the 

89 drest, that if the 


2 


Hall: And why Should not I speak of martyrs as 
the authors and users of this holy liturgy! 
»« « 3] ight you them as you please; we bless God 
for 8uch patrons of our good cause. Wat a poor 
return 18 this! While I tell you what our holy 
martyrs did, you tell me wat one of our bishops 
8a1d; as 1f we were bound to make good every 
word that falls from the mouth of every Þiahop. 


V% 


Now a new antagonist enters the quarrel, and 


Milton's voice, hardly organ-toned here, takes up the 


argument: 


Milton: As the Authors? the Translators you might per- 
hays have sald....we are left uncertaine who the 
AUThor WAS...» 


[Remonst....,we blegse God for 8uch patrons... ] 
O Berfedicite. Qul color ater erat, nunc est con- 
trarius atro. Are not these they which one of your 
Blshops in print scornfully termes the Foxlan Con=- 
+ fee88ors? Are not thease they whose Acts and Monu- 
Fa Went ments are not only 80 contemptible, but 80 hateful 


” 


1. This is probably one of the mogt annoying printer's errors 
of all printing history. The word 8hould have been now,. 
of cours8e. See Hall, Works, IX, 404, 

2. An Answer to a Book Entituled, An Humble Remonstrance, 
1641, Þ». 5f. "pi | 

3, A Defense-of, a Humble Remons trance, 1641, in Works, IX, 


502 f. : 


to the Prelates, that their Story was almost 
come to be a prohibited book, which for thes, 
two or three Editions hath crept- into the 
world by stealth, and at times of advantage, 
not without the open regret 'and vexationfof 
the Bishops, -as many honeat men that had to 
doe Iin setting forth the Book will justifle. 
And now at a dead 11ift for your L1turgle you 


blease God for them; out won 8uch hypocrisie. 


1 


What hath the Remonstrant to answer for the 

8corn [Marg.:; Foxilan Confeas. Þ. 14) that 1s 

by 8ome thrown upon our Martyrs; while It 1s 
known to all, that will not be ignorant, that 

he doth both honour their memories, and tread 

in their 8sters; and that he doth not, as they 
dia, in an holy zeal 8acrifice his Vtlood to his 
God, 18 not that he 18s backward to 1it, but that 
1t 18s not yet required at his hands.... 1 know 
what 1t 1s that hath rendred many Martyrs and 
thelr storles 80 SusDected as they are, to wary 
and unoredulous men: Sometime a wrang cause 
[Marg.; Vide Donnes Paseudom.)]; when Traytours 
ghall engage God in a conspiracy, and then being 
detected and brought to executlion,. dye for It no 
lea8s8e undauntedly than 1f 1t were for the dear- 
es8t truth... . Sometimes the 8eeking their own 
deaths in a good cause, out of ambition :o0f ob- 
taining that honour, which those first times of 
the Church had set upon Martyrdome....as if God 
knew not what honour was fit for them... .Other- 
whiles the ignorant or malitilous unfalthfulnesse 
of the Martyrologers, in tranamitting to us those 
Church-stories, blg-eawoln with untrue Legends, as 
80 many invincible arguments of the truth of that 
cause, which those Martyrs sealed with their blood. 
I have geen beyond 8a what the Jeeultes of our 
own nation have carped at Master. Fox his Hiatory; 
which made me think, Though I durat not s8ay, that 
they injured them no lease now Than formerly; ' and 


__— 


Tt. Tohn Mitton, Ainimadversions Against the Remonatrants Defense, 
1641, in Works, Columbia University Preas, T931-38\ TIH, 
1t9-f.; 8ee also above pp. 95-9&Milton exaggerates gomewhat. 


1f any one of ours 8hall do the like, I 
ghall think he wigheth no better to the 
Proteatant caugse then they do. 

1 


Milton: Whether he were the man who term'd the 
E179 Martyrs Foxian confeesaors, 1t matters not: 

he that ahall step up before others to de- 
fend a Church-government, which wants almost 
no elrcumstance, but only a name to be a 
plaine Popedom.. .makes himselfe an acceeaory 
to all the evill committed by thoae, who are 
arm'd to do mischiefe by that undue govern=- 
ment... .Shall 1t avalle that man to say he 
honours the Martyrs memor y and treads in their 
8teps? - No: the Pharisees confest as much of 
the Holy -Prophets8... . Now that ye have astarted 
back from the rurity of Serinture which is the 
only rule of reformat lon, to the old vomit of 
your traditions... doe ye turne the uae of that 
truth which ye professe, to countenance that 
falsehood which ye gaine by? We also reverence 
the Martyrs but relye only upon the Scriptures 
* +» « o ith what: 8afety can the Remonatrant rely 
unHon the Martyrs as Patrons of his caugse, when 
as any of those who are alleg'd for the approvers 
Of our Liturgy or Prelaty might have bin though 
not- in a wrong cause Martyrs, yet whether not 
vainly ambitious of that honour, or whether not 
mis8renported, or miaunderstood, in those thelr 


opinions God only  knowes. 
2 


And 80 the interchange ends. Neither Milton nor Hall, 
F S 


1f either knew, tells us who called the martyrs "Foxian 


confess8ors." My reading in the polemics of the  veriod- has 


failed to unearth the phrase. But the main point of inter- 


1. A Modest Confutation, 1642, Þ. 6 f. This Is not in myntor! a 
edition, perhaps Decauge 80m have thought it to be, not 
Hall's, but his son's. 

An Avology OL ST a Pamphlet called a Modest Confutation, 
1642, in Works, T, 364 IT. ; 


eget here 1s that both Hall and Milton are trying to claim 
the martyrs--and Foxe--each for his own party; and each 
would 11ke, If he could, to catch the other aspersing the 
martyrs. While Hall was arguing with Milton, he was carry- 
ing on a parallel quarrel with the Smectymnuans : 

Smectymnuus ! We would deaire to know of the Re=- 


monstrant whether God had a church in England 


in Queene Maries dayes or no? 
1 


Halls: Sure, brethren, you camot be 80 ignorant 
as you make yourselves. Have you not 8eeen 
Master Fox's Acts and Monument as? 

2 


Smectymnuus: Whether 1t be not fit to conasilder of 
the alteration of the present 11iturgy? 


LI 


Hall: Yes doubtless, sirs, ye may consider of it: 
1t 18s none of the laws of the Medes and Peralans. 
What 1f the weak Judgement of king James, upon 
8ome pretended” reag8ons, decreed all forbearance 
of any further change! What 1f that ailly and 
lenorant martyr, Dr. Taylor, could marnify it to 
bl8hop Gardiner and others as completed 

a 4 


Smectymnuus; The Remonstrant tels us of a lMartyr 
(whom he. cals Silly and Ignorant, wee dare not) 
Doctor Taylor that magnifled The Liturgy to 
B1s8hop Gardiner, as compleat: but were this 
B8tory is you tell us not; wee could answer 8tory 
with 8tory, which would please you much Tlesse 
then this doth us: we could tell you of a Mar- 


1. An Answer to an Humble Remongtrance, 1641, Þ. 16. 
2, Defense, IX, 316. 
v. Anawer, D. 12. 

4, Defense, IX, 309; 8ee also Foxe, VI, 685 f, 7 


tyr that sald it was the Mark of the Beast 
to receive from the Blshop a Licence to 

reach. Wee could tell you of that Doctor 
Failor who when hee was degraded, having 
his corner Cap, and the rest of his Priestly 
Robes put on, when they were taken off again, 
8a1d hee, now I am rid of my fools coat. 

L 


Doctor Taylor, whom you are pleased aerlously 
to honour with the titles of my irony, hath 
made good amends, belike, for the pralse he 
gave to our liturgy, which he helped to com- 
poge, in his censure of a "bilahop's licensae, * 
and the "prieatly robea;* the one whereof you 
8ay he called the "mark of the beaat:;" the 
other a "fool's coat." But what if the atrange 
variety of popish vestments seemed to that holy 
martyr ridiculous? What 1f to take a license 
to preach from the hands-of a porish bishop 
g8eemed to mim no better than to receive the mark 
of the beast? What 1s that to us? what to the 
cauge? Were theae tenets erroneous, 1s tris 
gufficient to enervate his teastlmony for the 
allowance of that litany which he made his last 
prayer?.... But, for this cengure of the good 
martyr, let those that feel the amart of 1it com 
plains 

2 


In this interchange, as in the other, each contestant 


— 


appeals to the martyrs--that 1s, to the Acts and Monument 8s. 


And 8m rich are the rYegources of that book that they have 
no trouble finding material to thelr purpose. Indeed, wth 
81des in this interchange found what they needed in the =story 


of a 8ingle martyr! , 


ce. 


1. Vindication of an Anaswer, Þ. 65. This 1s a very inaccurate 
quotation from Foxe. See VI, 691 f. The "mark of the beast" 
may be a reference to Tyndgale, not Foxe. See Tyndale's 
Works, ed. Foxe, D. 185, 

A Short Anewer. to a Tedilous Vindication, in Works, IX, 

4227, 


Hall, as we have s=aeen, boldly claims Foxe for 


the Chureh of England, and invokes the martyrs freely; 

but 'one of the weakneases of his nosition is that Foxe 

is actually, when conaildered as a mole, as much anti- 
prelatical as anti-Catholic. Hall 1s able to invoke Cran- 
mer and Latimer, and a few other nardyr-bicops from Foxe, 
but for every one of these there are fifty Bonners or 
Gardiners in the book. Laud, a man of keener lnsleht and 
more ruthless purpose than Hall, had no love for Foxe; Hall, 
a good man fighting for a doomed cause, embraceq' the book 
although 1t contalned the means of his own ruin. 

We have considered Thomas Fuller as a historian and 
blographer: we must now briefly touch upon him again = a 
cont roversilaliat. We may place him as an Anglican of the 
center; he served as a Chaplain In the Royalist forces dur- 
ing the Revolution; and Peter Heylyn, the high-church his- 
torilan, accuaed him of being a Sh, Fuller's nature was 
not that of a polemicist; he was not an angry man. Even 
aralnst his greatest polemical enemy, Heylyn, he could hold 
no —— GP” A81ide from an interchange with that hi 8torlan 


over the Church Hlstory, most of his controversy 1s 1lnclden=- 


tal, 8cattered throughout his works. Some of 1t we have 


" 


1. Fuller, Arnpeal of In Jured Innocence, 1659, "I 46; II, 78. 
2. Ibid. sig. Xxx2V. 


| 1 
noticed elgewhere in this atudy, and we have deaecribed 


| 2 
the deep affection Fuller felt for Foxe and his book, 


It remains merely to tell of an interchange between Milton 


and Fuller. 


Milton, in Of Reformation, (M641), treats gome of 


the Marlan martyrs unkindly. The point he 1s making 1s that 
the reformation under Edward was only a beginning, and not 


a very good beginning. 


And for the Blahops, They were 80 far from 
any 8uch worthy Attempts, as that they auffer'd 
themaelva to be the common stales to countenance 
with their prostituted Gravities every Politick 
Fetch that was then on foot, as oft as the potent 
Statists pleas'd to employ them. Never do we read 
that they made use of their Authority and hienh 
Place of accease, to bring the jarring Nobility to 
Christian peace, or to withastand their disloyall 
Projects; but If a Toleration for Masse were to 
be beg'd of the King for his Sister AY » lest 
Charles the Fifth ahould be angry; who but the 
grave Prelates Cranmer and Ridley must be sent to 
extort 1t from the young Kine? But out of the mouth 
of that godly and Royall Childe, Chris t himeelfe re- 
turn '4 auch an awfull repulae to _those halting and 
time-gerving Prelates, that after much bold Impor=- 
tunity, they went their way not without ghame and 
TeaAreE.. « 

s) 


* - . hen the Protectors brother, Lord Sudley, the 
Admirall through private malice and mal-engine w as 
to loge his life, no man could bee found fitter then 
Bils8hop Latimer (like another Doctor Shaw)to divulge 
in his Sermon the forged Accusations laid to his 


1. See above, PR. 193-200, 397 n. 
2. See above, Pn. 194 f., 
9. Paraphrased from Poxe, V, 7OO f, 


F 


Charge. . . -\hat could be more implous then to 
debarre the Children of the King from their 
right to the Crowne?...Yet Bishop Cranmer, 

one of the Executors, and the other Bighops 
none refusing...could find in their «7. 5 "PO 
to aet their hands to the disinabling and de- 
fPeating not onely of Princesae MARY the ' - 
Papist, but of ELIZABETH the Protestant.... 


+ « «But it will be 8aid, Theae men were Mar- 
tyra8;: What then? Though every true Christilan 
mill be a Martyr when he 1s called to it; not 
presently does It follow that every one auf fer- 
ing for Religion, 1s without exception. Saint 
Paul writes, that A man may give his Body to be 
burnt, (meaning for Religion) and yet not have 

Title: He 1s not therfore above all pos- 
81bility of erring, becauze hee burnes for gome 
Points of Truth, 

1 


Fuller rigses to defend his favorites, in a passage 


in which he becomes as heated as we 8hall ever find him: 


I have within the narrow ecantling of my ex- 
perimentall remembrance observed strange altera- 
tion in the worlds valuing of those learned men 
which lived in that age; and take 1t plainly with- 
out welt or gard, for he that emarts for 8peaking 
truth hath a playster in his om consclence. 


Wen I was a Child I was noggeaes8ed with a rev- 
erend egteem of them, as most holy and plous men, 
dying Martyrs in the dayes of Queen Marle for pro- 
feas8lon of the truth: which opinion having from my 
Parents taken quiet nogsseaslon of my. 8oul, they 
must be very forcible reagons which eject It. 


3ince that time they have been much cried down 
in the mouthes of many, who makineg a Coroners en- 
quest upon their death, have found them TIItfrte 


1. ITI, 3-10. See also Foxe, VII, 548. Stapleton, we will 
mem ber, had als quoted: Saint Paul, the aame Chapter, 
azainst the aame martyrs; 8ee above, Þ.'374, 


better then Felons de me, dying in their om 
blLoud, for a mere formalityz de modo, of the 
manner of the Pregence, and a Sacrifice in the 
Sacrament, whb might eag8illy with one amall d ig- 
tinctlon have knockt off their fetters, & gaved 
their 11ves. By 8uch the Coronet of *Martyrdome 

18 pluckt of f-from their memor les; and others 

more moderate equally part their death betwixt 
their enemies cruelty, and thelr own o ver-forward- 
ness8e. 


I 


3ince that, one mleht have expected that these 
worthy men 8should have- been re-eatated in their 
former honour, whereas the contrary hath come To 
Pa88e, For gome who have an excellent facultie 
in uncharitable Synecdoches, to condemne a life 
for an action, & taking advantage of aome faults 
in them do much condemne them. And one lately hath 
traduced them with auch language, as neither be- 
8eemed his varts (whogsoever he was) that espake it, 
nor their pilety of whom 1t was spoken. If plous 
Latimer, whose bluntnesse was incapable of flattery, 
had his simnlicity abused with false info at iomms, 
he is called another Doctour Shaw. . . .Cranmer and 
Ridley for 8ome failings atyled, the SOman gtales 
« « And. . .Bls8hop Cranmer..., and the o other-Biahops; - 
none refualng...coutd find in their congcilences to 
get their hands... .&0, here Chris tlan Ingenuity 
might have prompted unto him to have made an inti- 
mation, thet Cranmer. ..was last. and least guilty, 
much refuaing to aubscribe; and his long res1lst- 
ing deaerved as well to be mentioned, as his yield- 
Lng at lagt.... 


Thus the nrices of Martyrs a28hes rise and fall 
in Smithfield market. However their reall worth 
flotes not with peoples phancies, no more then a 
rock in the eea rises and falls in the tide.... 
Thene Blahops, Ministers, and Lay-people, which 
were put to death in Queen Mar les dayes, were 
worthy Saints of God, holy and godly men, but had 
their . faults, faillings, and imperfections. Had they 
not been men they had not burn't; yea had they not 
been more then men (by Gods a88istance) they had -vh 
burn't. Every true Chriatilan ahould, but none bu 
8trong Chriatians will, dle at the 3take. 

1 


I Holy State, IV> P29 0-292, 


Aa 
Fuller does not, in my Judgment, come off' gecond 


, best in this encounter. 
It 8hould be added that Milton had not sa1d Ws 
lagt word on the Marian Martyrs. - In Book IT of the aame 


work that contained the. above attack, he returns to them: 


uU 


Ana for those DEST AE= CALEILS they glory of 
they are to bee Judg'd wha ey were by the : 
Gospel , and not the Gospel to be tried by them. 


And 1it 1s to be noted that 1if they were for 
Blahopricks and Ceremonies, it was in their 
pros8peritie, and fulnes of bread, but in their 
pergecution, which purifli'd them, and neer their 
death, which was their garland, they plainely 
dieslik'd and condemn 'd” the Ceremonies, and threw 
away those Epilascopall ornaments wherein they 
were instal'd, as foolieh and detegtable, for 
80 the words of Ridley at his degradement, and 
his letter to DOOguT expreessly ghew. Neither 
doth the Author of our Church History spare to 
Yecord 8adly the fall (for ao he termes it) and 
infirmities of theane Martyrs, though we would 
aelfy them. 

1 


If Fuller gaw this paragraph he givesno sign of bits - 

Thus we 8ee the Anglicans of the center, the "low- 
church" men, appealing to Foxe and his martyrs, though the 
gtrictest logic might have_bidden them avoid the -book. They 
were gufficiently congervative that they wanted their church 


2 
to be legitimate; they looked to Foxe for her "pedigree." 


I. ITI, 67 f.: mee als Foxe, VIT, 349 f., YI, 6T3 F; 
2. Hall, IX, 16. 


z 


One wonders whether Hall, for one, ever Tread that pasaage 


in which Fore 3 peaks of the True bes 


\ 


During which 8s pace The true church of Christ, 
although It durst not openly appear in the face 
of the world, was oppressed by tyranny; yet 
neither was it 80 inviaeible or unknown, but by 
the providence of the Lord, 8ome remnant always 
remained from time to time, 

1 


Or this at a later point in the booky 
. \ 

This profession of Christ 's Religion hath been 
8pread abroad in England of old and ancient time, 
not only for the space of these 200 late years, 
from the -tlme of Wiclif, but hath continually from 
time to time sparkled abroad, al though the flames 


thereof have never 80 perfectly burst out, as they 
hav e done within thease hundred years or more. 
| 7 2 


It 1s indeed pogsilble to derive a pedigree of a 


Church from Poxe, but it 1s not the pedigree of an ecclegsilas- 
tical organization, with officers, and ceremonies, and a 

' 8Uc0egs1 on vibedion from the Apostles dow through the ages. 
Foxe cared nothing for that. TIt is the pedigree of the True 
Church of Christ, des8cended through the truly wor ghilpping 
hearts of humble and peregecuted folk of all generations. 

But Foxe's book 18 80 vast that a reader 1s likely to find 
in 1t atbbut what he looks for. Of all the figures of the 


Puritan Revolution, none are more truly tragic, 1t geems to 


me, than these Anglicans of the center, They meant 80 


well, they were 80 nearly right. Under other circumatances 


men 11ike Hall and Fuller could have been potent forces for 
peace and compromise. But no compromiae was poassilble., Both 
were driven to take a1des. Hall was 1mprisoned, his offices 
gequestered, and his undeniably great talents lay fallow 
thereafter. Fuller, in his quiet way the better man, rode 


out the 8torm more buoyantly, and managed to do much useful 


work. 


XXXV 


THE MODERATE PURLITANS 


We come now to a consilderation of those' groups of 
d18 genters and diasgeatisfied men who were called Puritans. 
| v1 | 2 
As we have intimated and as Pocklington s8uggested, the 


roots of the aisgenting movement were deep in Mary's reign, 


among the exiles of Frankfort, and doubtless, 1f 1t could be 
known, among the quiet gurvivors of peregecution at home. As 
the gcrews of conformity were turned tighter by Elizabeth's 
blshops, 1t became mo re and more aifficult for those who 


"zcrupled the vestments" or-obJjected to other "relics of - 


Popery®* to remain at peace with the Church. The real 1i8a8ue, 
which was the institution of eplscopacy and the non-fulfilment 
of reformation ideals, was 8low in coming to the aurface. 


Elizabeth's firat Archbighop of Cantepbury, Matthew Parker, 


was a moderate Anglican' po esea8ed of the right combination 


of gifts of compromise and conciliation; and the diggeatis- 
| | [ 
filed elements were made to feel, rightly or, wrongly, that 


they could expect more reformation 1f they would only be 


patient. Foxe was one of those who walted patiently, and 


T. Sc6 above, Þ. 3532. © 
" 2, See above; po 399. 


admonilg8hed others, in his th edition, to do the game?! 


In the mean time let us), for our parts, with 
all patient obedience wait upon his gracious leige- 
ure, and glorify his holy name, and edify one 
another with all humility. And if there cannot 
be an end of our disputing and contending one 
agalnst another, yet let there be a moderation 
in our affections. And foraamuch as 1t 1s the 
good will of our God, that Satan thus should be 
let looge amongst us for a 8hort time; yet let us 
8gtrive in the mean while, what we can, to amend 
the malice of the time, with mutual humanity. They 
that be in error, let them not disdain to learn. ( 
They which have greater talents of knowledge Com 
mitted, instruct in simplicity them that be gimple. 
No man 11iveth in that commonwealth wh ere nothing 
18 ami 98s. 

1 


One, at least, of the public utterances of the Arch. 


-- 


bl 8shop s8eems to have been 80 phrased as to encourage a be- 
11ef that-further reforms were to a But no more re- 
forms came. Elizabeth took a posltion gomewhat to the right 
of center and from 1t 8he did not move, Her blahops were 
picked le 88 for their 8anctity than for their willingness 
to carry out her policies. Her treatment of Edmund Grindal, 
who 8u0ceeded Parker in 1575 as Arochblehop of Canterbury, 
may be taken, as doubtleass it was intended,. as an —_. 


of what happened to echurchmen who did not cooperate. Wh1 t- 


I. I, xxiv. 
-2, Advertiaments partly for due order, etc. B. M., -T 775 
, Cited In Pierce, Introduction to the Marprelate 

Tracts, 1908, pp. 12 f. K 
3, F. 0. White, Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops, London, 

1898, DD e« 62-78, ! 
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gift, Grindal's s8uccegsor in 1583, was compared by his 
enemies to Bonner and Gardiner, and at this distance of 
time there g8eems gome Justlce in the comparison. All three 
pog8egased a large amount of temporal power-- including in 
practice the DOWer of 11fe and death--and all clung | ea- 
lously to it. Of the three, Whitgift was probably the 
most zealous in inoreasing his power. He was the first 
exponent of thorough -goli ng prelacy to come to power 81nce 
the days of Mary. 

One of the moat notable attempts by the diesenters 


to oppose the etatus quo was in a sgeries of pamphlets 


beginning with the Admonition to Parliament (1572), carried 
on through the Mhitgift-Cartwright debate, and culminating 

in the 8even tracts purportedly by Martin Marprelate and 

his 8ons, which were publiashed and distributed gurreptitiously 
between October 1588 and September — They were, of 
course, angwered by a 8torm of counter-argument and abuge 

far exceeding the original works in bulk. From this time 

on, the pens of the polemicists, at hone and on the conti- 
nent, were never 8till. Even the Catholics, perhaps 8eeilng 

a 8peclal opportunity in the contenti am in the Protestant 


ranks, or perhaps merely fishing in troubled waters, were 


8tlrred tonew controverslal activity, and euch men as Pargons 


T. Wiillilam Pierce, ed., The Narpreiate Tracts, London, 1911. 


ws 


the Jeguilt began to propagandize., Pargons, indeed, had 

begun earlier than the Marprelates, and had used, 11ike 

the Puritans, the trick of the peregrinating rural = Pg 
It 1s a matter for argument whether the witers of 


the Marprelate Tracts 8hould be consildered as seeparatists, 


or merely ag noneonformis ts or diss8enters within the Church. 


A cage can be made for either posltion, Henry M. Dexter 
claims Martin for Congregationaliem--that 1s, for geparatiaem., 
John Penry, who may have been Martin nd wo certainly was 
one of the ringleaders in. printing the tracts, was known 
later to be definitely a Perhaps he changed his 


opinions after the tracts were written; if 80, he was neither 


the first nor the 1aoT individual who changed from one to 


another of these GEES. But Martin, in The Epistle, 8peaks 
of "our Churoh, and in Hay Any Work for Cooper, dig8oclates 
himself and the Puritans from the geparating weaves: * 
Since, However, the 8eeds of geparatiam are In the tracts, 

1t 1s in one 8ense merely an academic que gt ion whether 


Martin himgself was egeparatiat; it 1s not even neceg8ary to 


as8gume that all the members of the group thought exactly alike; 


T."D:NB., articſe on Robert "Paraons; 8ee also above, PÞp« 


2, The Con tionallem of the Last 'Three Hundred Years, 
New. York” $350. P. 131-202, 


9, William Pierce, John Penry, London, 1925S, pp. 609-3889, 
4, Tracts, Ds. 20, 
5. j: = P3-, 's 
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but for the practical purposes of cla g8lifi cation, 1f for 
no other reason, a deciglon must be reached, and we ghall 
include the Martinists among the non-s eparatiets 4n this 
8tuay. | 

Foxe's book was, as we have s8aild, strongly ant l- 
prelatical. And that, esimply, is what the Martinists were. 
There was no question of dootrine at 1i88ue tetween the Puri- 
tans and the thurchmen. That was freely aimitted by the 
bishops herditves.” The quarrel was rather over the 
government and discipline of the church. The Martinists 
found in the pereaonal and public 11ives of the blashops them. 
gelves ample evidence that prelacy was ungound in A. 
With, no doubt, gome exaggeration, they pointed out that the: 
biashops were avaricious, simoniacal, intolerant, greedy of 
power and ruthless in its use, vengeful, narrow, gstupid, 
and coarse. They were not Sh, if any, better than the 


£ 


Bishops of Rome. Again and again, Martin insists that they 
) bs) 
are 1ittle popes and little antichrists. Foxe and the Mar- 


tinists, then, have in common a s8strong hatred of the prelacy. 


Foxe reported the misdeeds of - the Roman Bigshops; Martin 


Ya 


T. Tf am glad yet, that they confess our agreement for the 
gubstance of religion. And 8 ince they agree with us therein, 
1t 1s 1ess reagon that they ahould dissent from us in the 
government, * -- John Bridges, A Defense of the Government 
E8tablished in the Church, London, 1587, p. 39, 


Tracts, .ÞD. 22, 29 f., 45, 46 f., 76 f. 
x ff., 28, 98, T18 ff., 215, 313 fr. 


Marprelate, in a later generation, took up the cudgel against 
a home-grom variety of the aame thing. | 
There are fewer 8pecific references to Foxe in the 

| tracts than one would expect. But it must be remembered 

that though they were undoubtedly witten by a man —-- or 

men -- of broad learning, they are only in amall part what 
could be called learned writing. They are largely colloquial 
8atire, intended for reading by as large and general a pub- 
1ic as pos 3lble, including the blahops ELLE Wy The 
clroumstances under which the tracts were witten a nd printed-- 
the hidden press, the frequent moves, the constant fear of 
betrayal or dlscovery -- were not conducive to the accurate 
citation of 8ources, even 1if the author or authors had cared 


for guch things. Theges Martinianae, commonly known as Martin 


Junlor, 1s probably in its form the most learned of the group 
of tracts, being a 1ist of concluslons or propositions to be 
defended in argument. Normally we would expect guch theses 


to be accompanied by precise Citatlons. But this tract conm 


_ tains only a few vague ami informal references to other books. 


Perhaps the omiss8lon was intenti onal; perhaps it was cauged 


by Haaty, printing from a rough draft. 


T. Vf aav the cause of Christ's government, and of the Bishops' 
antichristian dealing to be hidden. The most part of men 
could not be gotten to read anything written in the defense 
of the one, and a@gainst the other. I bethought me, There- 
fore, of a way whereby men might be dram to do both; per- 
eelving the humors of men in these times (eapecially of 
those that are in any place) to be given to mirth. I 


took that course., " -- Tracts, p. 239, 
P, 324 f, 38S; - WE 


The tracts show, indeed, a 8strong influence of 
both Foxe and Tynaale, whoge works Foxe edited. And 81nce 
Foxe's bellefs and Tyndale's are cloaely gilmilar, 1t 1s | 
not always poes8ible to know which author Martin 1s follow= 


ing. The firat reference to Foxe occurs in The Epistle, 


the first and most important tract: 


Riddle me a riddle! What 1s that? His 
Grace threatened to aend Mistress Lawson to 
Bridewell, because 8he 8howed the good father, 
Doctor Perne, a way how to get his name out 
of the Book of Martyrs, where the turncoat 1s 
canonized for burning Bucer 's bones. 

$ 1 


The following passage from the game tract was prob- 


ably prompted by Foxe's "Proud Primacy of Popes, " with its 
vivid woogocutsy! 


I. Tracts, Þp. 31. How Perne was to get his name out of the 
book we 2hall never know, but we do know how it got there. 
Perne was one of the very few churchmen who held church 
offlces of aome eminence under Edward, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. And of thoge few, he was one of three whose offices 
and acts were eufficiently prominent to earn them places 
in the Acts and Monuments. (The other two were Anthony 
Kitohin, Bilshop of Lilandaff, and Hugh Curwen, Archbilehop 
of Dublin. See Foxe, V, 425, 514; VI, 646; VIII, 695.) Perne 
was the Vice-chancellor of Cambridge University at the time 
of the exhumation and burning of the bodies of Bucer and 
Phagiugs in 1557, and preached a 8ermon upon that occaslon, 
Foxe, in reporting the matter, ., aays "that the eaaild Dr. 

Perne himself, either immediately after the germon, or 

els8e g8omewhat before he went to 1t, estriking himself on the 
breast, and in manner weeping, wished (at home at his house) 
with all his heart that God would grant his 8o0ul might even 
then presently depart and remain with Bucer's." (VIII, 281) 
The other two gentlemen of_ facile congsclence were long since 
dead, but Perne was alive and particularly liable to-attack 
by Martin because he was a Close pereonal friend of Whitgift, 
the Archblahop. of Canterbury. One of Martin's methods of 
plaguing the metropolitan was to bring in Perne's name at 
every opportunity, us8ually with the epithet "turncoat"® , 
attached. | 


Lastly, he must have men to kiss his toes, 
and must be carried upon men's shoulders, and 
must. have princes and kings to attend upon him; 
which showeth his horrible pride. 


1 
Theses 52 to 55 of Theaes Martinilanae argue that 


. 2 
the Works of Tyndale, Barnes, and Frith, as edited by Foxe, 


and the Acts and Monuments 1iteelf, having been "geen and 


allowed, * and putlished cum privilegilo, are actually a part 


of the accepted doctrine of the Church of England. With this 
hypothesis as a foundation, the writer of the Theges proceeds 


| to advance a whble 8eries of propositions, $57 to 92, based 
Z ” 


upon the beliefs expounded in those books. The first two 
4 
bear references to Tyndale's Practice of Prelates, and the 


third 18s obviously dram from his Obedlence of a Christlan 


5 
Man. Ttheges 6O to 92- bear no citations, and might easlly have 


been drawn from either Tyndale or the Acts and Monuments. 


Many may have been based upon Foxe's Exordium preceding his 
p | 

first book. | 

I. Þ. It. See ailso Foxe, IV, 139-164, or any ancient edition, 
1570 to 1641 inclusive, end of firat volume, for wood=- 
cuts. See also Plates VII and VIII. | | 
London, John Day, 1579. 
Tracts, PP. 515-3519, 

orks, ed. Foxe, PD. 074 as. 

P. 185 Þ, 
I, 3-386; egpecially 18-21, 26, 39 f., 44-47, 60, 685 f. It 
ghould be noted here that Martin Junior uses in theae Theses 
the word doctrine to cover the matters he digcuases. This 
may 8eem a contradiction of the statement I have previously 
mace (P. )that doctrines were not in dispute, but merely 
matters of church government and discipline. Martin Junior 
18 here using the term doctrine in a looge and inclusive 
gens8e, broad enough to ta n the matters of at geipline and 
government that were under dlspute., 


The Protegtation, the laat of the tracts, written as /\ 
a geature of defiance after the press and letters of the 
Martiniets had been seilzed, mentions the writings of Foxe, 
along with those of as ame dozen other men, and those of Mar- 
tin himself, whereby the corruptions and unl awfulness of the 
places and proceedings of the lord bishops are shamefully 
laid open unto the world. Y These books, say the tract, re- 
main unanswered by the bishops. This is obvioualy a refer- 
ence to the Theges, and is further evidence that the Martin- 


is8ts were resting their case in part upon the Acts and 


Monuments. 


The. Marprelate Tracts are important in a study of 

the influence of Foxe because they help to complete a hi s- 
torical continuity. Foxe repregented the earller guccegsful 
revolt against. the Roman primacy. The Puritans--that 1s, those 
who felt that the Reforma tlon had not gone far enough--would, 
most of them, have been willing to stay within the frame of 
the egtablished church, and work peaceably there for fur- ; 
ther reform. But they felt that they were prevented by the 
eplscopal government --a prelacy after the Roman manner, as 


they a8aw it--that Elizabeth had set up. The Puritan ministers 


found Tthemselves being push ed from the church, and persecuted 


much as Roxe's Marian martyrs had been. Though none of them 


were burned, many of them were deprived of property and 


Lo . 


IT. Tracts, p. 404, 


1ivelihood, many 8uffered oruel and arbitrary imprisgsonment , - 
gome died in prigson, and gome were hanged. All this becausge 


they would not conform. They o011d not egcape geeing the 


parallel between themselves and the Marian vietims of a 


gimilar intolerance, Foxe's teaching of the. True Chureh of 
Ghrist, 8eparate and apart from the worldly Church, and his 
many examples ,8howing how the true Christian faces his Per- 
38cutors and remains steadfast even to the death, could not 
fail to have its effect upon them. Foxe, as Plerce remarks, 
was a tower of gtrength to. the Thorough-going Protestant 
ERA Os, 

William Prynne (1600-1669), like his arch-enemy Laud, 
TYequires no introductory statement. He is known to 8students 
of the drama as the author of Higtriomastix (1632), to gtudents: 


z 
of Milton as "marginal Prynne,” and to lovers of free gpeech 


and a free press as one who twice guffered the cropping of his 
ears for the gake of that freedom. He attacked both bishops 
and _eabioter bs was on the aide of the Parliament in the 
wars, but oppoged the trial of the king. Like Hall, he was 


an untiring writer. The Short Title CataTtogue lists 24 items 


for him up to 1640; the Wing list, from 1640 on, contains 2597 


items, He engaged in controversy with many men on many gub- 


£ 


To. Tracts, Þ. 409 n. 

2. Milton, Works, I, 452; David Masgon, Milton, London, 1896, 
III, 470. 

©» See his Independency Examined, 1644, 


Jects, not all of them eccleslastical . Among his works 
are 8ome volumes of Watory, but they also are largely 
polemilcal, having been written as argument s. Anyone who 
obJects to Foxe as a blased historian 3 hould read 80ome of 
Prynne 's hi eatory, after which Foxe, by contrast, will geem 


1 
unblased. 


In 1654 Prynne, who had previously had his ears 


eropped for witing Histriomastix, was tried and imprisoned 


for witing libelous letters to Laud. He was placed in close 
confinement and denied writing material and reading matter. 
On his om complaint at Ms treatment, he was brought be- 
fore the Star Chamber, where Laud interceded for him, s8ug- 
gesting that there could be no harm in allowing the prisoner 


L 
books, paper, and pens. 


But my Lord Keeper as8sked the reast of the Lords, 
what they thought I; It? but no regolution was given 
at all, but they would take it into their Considera- 
tion. The Lord Richardaon then 8aid, let him have the 
Book of Martyrs, for the Puritans do account him for 


a Martyr. . 


This crude jJest, delivered by a man who seems to 


have taken for himgelf almost a fool's 11cense to s8peak the 


I. See, for example, his Antipathie of th, TW h LordT 
Prelacy,1641; or his An Exact Chronological ndlcatlon, 


_—____ 


2. John Rushworth, Historical Collections, London, 1659, 
"Eo 33 ES | EX 


| 1 / 
truth tactlessly, touches the edge of truth Uke the re- 


mark of a amall obgerving child. Prynne was accounted a 


martyr. He had used Foxe, and was to usge him agaln many 


times in the-years to come. Prynne made free use of Foxe 


a... 


in hls arguments, and there are few of his pamphlets on 


eccleglaatlcal aubjects in which he does not cite the 
2 


Acts and Monuments gomewhere. 


Since it would be neither convenient nor particularly 


informative to ment lon every example of his use of PFoxe, I 


— D_—_ 


have 8ingled out for apeclal attention two works that are 


of 1interest in this respect. First 1s his Looking-Glagse 


for all Lordly Prelates, 1656. This 1s a heavily garcastic 


compariaon of the bishops with the devil, the Jewigh priest- 
hood, and the Apostlesas, with most of the aspace given to the 

first of the three. In its preliminary pages 1s a reprint, 

out of Foxe, of an "Epistle of Lucifer," 8upporedly written 

to the Catholic blieahops of the 14th century, in which the 


-D.N.B. credits him with this remark when, by s8tooping, 
he avoided a missile tirown at him by a condemned felon; 
You 8ee now, Iif I had been an upright Judge I had been 
8lain. * 

See, for instance, his Anti-Arminianiem, 1690: Certain 


uSeres rich Lordty to the Bowers (4th ed.), 163S; Antipathie 
2 Prelacy 1641; A CAERLOE f Te TeatLmon 
Pea , 


oe x ang DL 


Tos, t 27 RE Wh -:Þ 1645,” 
Joralty of of Papiat 3, I6453; ſs Triumphi Ing over over Fal 8ehood, 
A 8pPe 


ant Et ry '8 Doom, 1 P ea for Laintenance 
and Tent 18, - An EX EXAact ena ogical Vindication, 


ll 


Prince of Darkneass claims the prelates as his own and urges 
on their wo ee This letter is the key to Prynne's compari=- 
8on of the bilshops with the devil. That this comparigon was 
no pas8sing fancy in Prynne's mind 1s indicated by his use, 
ten y ears SOIDPs of the phrase "old exmloded Luciferlan 


Epi8Copacy. 0 Throughout the Looking-Glasse, Foxe is congtantly 


invoked; one example will s8erve to illus trate his meth od; 


The 4devill is an evill 8pirit, mo doth nothing 
else but vex, torment, teare, torture, and digquiet 


men, of purpose, to deetroy them Math. 15. 22, Mark. 
9. 18. 20. 22. Lucke., 6. 7-6 nd have not domilneer=s 
ing Lord Prelates beene 11ike the, Divell, in this res- 
pect , in all ages heretofore, (as the Acts and Monu- 
ments of our LLEUCDESS collected by Magter Fox, guff1i- 
clently demonstra ef) Yea, What else doe many of them 
at this day, (but like 80 many tormenting Divells) vex, 
torment, teare, torture, pill, pole, Purgevant, toss 
up and downe from Court to Court, prison to prison and 
dis8quiet all kindes of people, Especlally godly Minlis- 
ters and Christilans (whom they brand with the name of 
Puritans). | 


The point of interest in this work 1s that Prynne completely 
1dentiflies the Prelacy of the Chureh of England with the 
blshops whom Foxe attacks. Prynne 1s at one with the Mar- 
prelates in this reapect; and for both witers, Foxe 1s the 


4 
means of. demonaetrating the identity. 


2. IETEanes Catechized, 1646, aig. B2., 
9s 318g. . 
4, See above, pp.432 f. 


The other book we 8hall cons1ider 1s the Queneh=ocoale, 


\ 
1637, which 1s the.culmination of an argumentative geries on 


the agubJject of the altar ver g8u8 the communion table in the 


churches-- a abject cloge to Prynne's heart, as we have 
1 | 


obeserveds Prynne had merely the last word in the quarrel], 


but the uae of Foxe in the whole 8erles 18 worth our atten. | 
- tion. 
John Williams (1582-1650), at that time Blehop of 
Lincoln, a low-chureh prelate who like Hall--though perhaps 


for leas admirable reag8ons--was habltually a concillator, 


had in 1627 written a letter to his Vicar in Grantham about 
the position of the Table in the church. Heylyn printed the 
letter and angwered 1t in A Coale from the Altar; Williams 
then publiched his Holy Table, Name and Thing. Heylyn 


angwered Williams in. Antidotum Lincolniense, and Prynne, 


from his cell, took up the argument against Heylyn in the 


Quench-coagle., All these, except the letter, were firat printed 
in 1697, 


The Vicar of Grantham-had been at odds with his 
parts8hioners over aeveral points of church disclipline., First, 
he had "turn'd out of the Town two grave and painfull Preachers, 


2 
8alariled by the Parigah.* Then he had placed the Communion Table 


Fl ag LETT TOTES TIT : ; 
2. Williams, Holy Table, 81g. A3V. 
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back against the wall of the chancel], 1ike an 81 tar. ' The. 
Alderman of the parigeh had had it removed, "but not without 
| atriking, much heat, and Latiecertion.s* Bis8hop Villiams, 
hearing of the disturbance, gent word that everything was 
to remaln in statu quo untill he could come and 80ttle the 
affair. But the Alderman, "a prudent and algoreet man, * 
determined to come and 8ee the Biehop, and brought a number 
of the congregation with him. The Vicar, getting word of 


the visit, came als, and there was a general digemburden=- 


ing of minds, with the Bishop acting as peacemaker. He. 


promised them all an authoritative pronouncement at once, 


The Biahop sate up moat of the night, and his 
Secretary with him in his Study. What they there 
aid is = distinotly knowne; But 1t was obgerv'd 
that the Secretary came dom for the Book of 
tyres which 8tood in the Hall, and borrowed from the 

ariah-church Bishop Iewells ogy 


The regult of the night's labors was the "Letter to 


the Vicar of Grantham" in which the mole question of Altar 


vergus Communion Table was discussed by one who appeared to 


have no prejudices in the matter. Williams took a moderate 
8gtand, refuslrg to allow an altar as s8uch, but granting that 
the Table might be called, an Altar. The Table might stand 


behind the chancel rail, but musgt not be placed against the 


wy 


I. Ibid EGE 0 wat 


2. Sig. Bl. 


wall. A Puritan--Prynne, for instance--would have ins1lsted 
that 1t be in the body of the chureh, and would not have 
permitted it to be called an altar. But Williams took the 


via media: 


d, 


It 1s fitter in my Judgment that your AT 


+ « -ghould according to the Canons stand Table- 
wise, then your Table, to trouble the poore 
Tom of Gr. 8hould be erected Altar-wise, 


To justify all this, Williams cites Foxe, edition of 1610, 


pages 1211 and 1212, which is the account of the aubstitu- . 
tion of Tables for altars at the beginning of Edward's reign. 


C 
Altar, 


Pecogni zes that Fox» 1s the chief authority. A preface, "The 


Prirft er to the Reader, * contains this statement : 


I must let thee know, that whereas the Acts 
and Monuments, being a Booke which the Epistoler 
makes much use of, is of a different rattton In 
_ the reply, from that wilch hee 8o often cited in 
the Letter; and that there have beene many Editions ' 
of the game: That which the Author deales in, 1s 
the last Edition, Printed at LONDON in three vol- 
umes, Anno 16381, PEP | ; 


5 

This statement from the printer indicates, far better than 
anything I could say, th e importance that was attached to 
Foxe, in this book and in general. Further, Heylyn himaelf 


accepts Foxe as the chief gource of information on _the gu b- 


5 


I. Sig. CIV: 
2. Foxe, VI, 4-7. 
Yves. Sig. ASV. 


Ject under digscusslon; 


Now as there 1s alleaged no Canon, Ordinance, 
or Doctrine, which 1f examined rightly, doe de- 
clare against it; s8o there 1s much that may bee 
8a1d in defence thereof; and of that much wee 
will use nothing, but that which will agree with 
the capacitie of the meanest man, and 8hall bee 
proved by that Authority, which the EPS LOLeT trusts 
to most, in all this lngineas, even e Actes and 
Monuments. 

pak; 


Heylyn cites Foxe frequently throughout this argu=- 
ment, and there are 81lgns that he does g0 because he wants 


to refute his antagonist out of the latter's om authority: 
LR, " 
Yet hee could not bee ignorant that 1t was 80 
obgerved in his owme Author, the Acts and Monuments; 


and in the Page also,by him often quoted, " 
| 2 


His chief point is that, whatever it may be called, the Table 


18 an altar; that there are g8acrifices, or oblations, pre 
formed in the ritual of the church, though the Roman Mass 
has been OY, He is able to quote 8ome of Foxe's 
martyrs who used the term altar or 8poke of the aeacrament 
of the altar. In particular he mentlons and quotes John 
Frith, John Lambert, Cranmer, John Philpot, Latimer, and 


R1Idley. 


1. Sig. CE. 
2. Sig. F2. 
3. Sig. B4' - 04, Fl - G2), 


Doctor Weston, the then Deane of Weastminster, 

aid in a Conference at Oxford with Biohop Lettner, 
call the Communion tables, as in King Edwards relgne 
they had been raced in 8ome Churches , by the name 

of Oyster-boards, Acts and Monum. Part 5. p. 85. and 
80 hee called in a Sermon at St. Pauls Crogse als, 
P 95. The like 41d Doctor Whi te, the then Biehop of 
incolne, in a Conference with Bilahop Ridley, where 
hee doth charge the Protestants in King Edwards dayes, 
for 8etting up an Oyster-table in stead of an Altar, 
pag. 497. The 26 of England, is In, the meane 

time but in sorry case: ghee appoynt the Lords 
Board to bee placed like a common Table, the Papiste 
they will call it an Oyster-table. If like an tar, 
the Puritans, and aoter Erynne will call it a 
Dreg88er- board: A s8lovenly a g8cornfull terme, as 
before was 8ayd, and guch as doth degerve no other 
Answere, than wat the Marginall notes in the Actes 
and Monuri. give. . The blagphemous mouth of Doctor 


Weston, calling the Lords table an Oysterboard, p. 85. 
1 


The impresslon the modern reader gains from this book 


18 of the tentative and unsu betantial nature of the religious 
8ettlement under Elizabeth, that could give rise to guch a 


controveray as this after ao many years. 


Bishop Williams' anawer, delivered from the Tower, 
is in large part a lengthy quibble over terms, but he 1s 


able to catch Heylyn in his citations of Foxe, and prove 


him a "clipper of a8peeches." All his quotations, when expan=- 


aed and cmmsidered in their context, prove to be no aid to 


Heylyn's Cage. 


Firest, I. Frith calls 1t The Sacrament of 
the A + Do e 80?. ..But where doth he 80 
call Yes, he 8alth in his Letter, The 
examined me touching the Sacrament of the Altar. 
Wy man, the vals It 80, not he....fe doth 
not once © it 80 in all hs long diacourse. 

"- 
+». The next 18s Reverend Latimer; who granteth, 
(8aith he) very plainly, that the Doctours call It 
80 in man aces... .And what doth he adde, con- 
cerning those Doctours that call Lit 80, in the very 
next words to these. ..? 8peak truth, man, and ghame 
the Devill; for he 1s the old Clipper of speeches.... 
The Doctours might be deceived in gome points. 
2 
But. . . this Judilclous Divine ugeth...to make 
__ one man 8till to aspeak wat was uttered by another. 
Thus he handleth the Writer of the Letter, in that 
8imilitude of Dreasers, unmannely applyed to the 
Altar-wise-situa tlon of the holy Table....1if one 
Prinne hath printed it I know not where, or 80me 
Count rey-people Bald I know not what, he muat (in 
most Tfter—uhore language) pinne It and Prinne it 
upon The Writer of the Letter. And 1f one of 
Lincoln, the Popes Delegate, and one Dean © T- 
minster, Queen aries Commissloner, shall 8pe 
lrreverently of e otestants Table, by this new 
Figure, all EE ana Deanes of those two: places, 
must, untill the end of the world, be 8upnos'd to 
do it. And $0 must the Bishops of Norwich be ever 
Tf Perse 


8ending forth DAAIES of cution, because John 
Fox obgerveth at one of them did 80, 
bs) 


- Heylyn's answer, in Antidotum Lincolniense, has 


descended, as guch arguments are wont by rapid degrees to 
ao, t oward gourrility and incoherence. In a long and very 
weak Pas8age he attempts to outdo Williams at quotation of 
_ Foxe--that 1s, to prove that the Bishop, and not himself, 


I. Holy Table, 8Iig. L353); Foxe, V, 12-14. 
2. Holy Table, sig. MV: Foxe, VI, 509. 
Ys 31g. N1Y. 


*M 
was the clipper of aspeeches. He 1is not convincing. 


We may leave Heylyn and come at last to Prynne's 


Quench-Coale, which he evidently intended to be the last 


word on the egubJject, and an anewer not only to Heylyn, but 
2 


to others, including Pocklington, who had written on this 


gubJect. He intended 1it mainly, however, as an attack upon 


the Coale from the Altar, "the main Treatise I here en- 
3 ; 


aount er. * Prynne cites Foxe throughout, 80 freely and 


frequently that it is ugeless to record the individual 
instances. It 1s aafe to 8ay that he bases his argument 


chiefly upon the Acts and Monuments. Evidently he had not 


8een Willilams' Holy Table or Heylyn's Antidotum, for he 


parallels the former in part, and makes no attempt to answer 


the latter. Wen one 1s in prison, one camot always have 


the latest publications at hand. He cites, most commonly, 


the paassage in Foxe degcribing the pulling down of altars 
= 


and gubstituting of tables at the beginning of Edward's reign 


--=the game pass8age Williams had used. Heylyn's invocation 
of Foxe's martyrs receives his attention, as 1t had Williams!. 
But whereas the Bighop had blustered and joked, Prynne 80- 


berly announces that 


Tt. MY. RR” = OF.. 
2. See above, pp. 393-400, 
3.: Sig. 14), 

4, Foxe, VI, 4-7. 


neither of all the Martyrs quoted in the Coale 
P-14.15.16. doth call either the Lords Table, 
an Altar, or the Sacrament, the Sacrament of 
the Altar. 
1 
-—-and proceeds to 8et the record s8trailght mich as Williams 
had done, but more briefly. and dryly. At another -potnt he 
quotes Philpot 's examination more fully than either Heylyn 
2 
or Williams had done. © 
Prynne was lawyer, not a churchman. Though we need 
not doubt that he was as incerely religious, his language 18s 
that of a lawyer, not of a miniater, a priest, or a theologlan. 
In all the polemical literature of Puritaniagm, only Thomas 
Cartwright's books make more forbidding reading. Prynne 
may occas8lonally invoke the martyrs (without qualifying 


adjective), but his normal use of the Acts and Monuments 1s 


not as a 8ource of inspiration and anecdote, as Fuller used 
1t, but 1s eaimilar to the use he might have made of an au- 
thoritative. law-book; he uses 1t efflclently, and with 


conf 1dehee, but without emotion. He 1s always bitterly anti- 


eplscopal, but hows no evidence that he ever consldered 


geparatism. 


XXXVTI. 


THE SEPARATISTS 


Finally we come to a cons1deration of those Puritans 
who geparated tremeselves from the Church of England. Among 
theae, we have already noticed . Henry Ainsworth, wmose 
opinions and use of Foxe are perhaps as nearly typical as 


we g8hall find among t hese sturdy individualilsts. Hall iron- 


Locally calls him "Doctor; ® though undoubtedly learned, he 


g8eems to have been largely 8elf-educated; Roger Willilang 
2 
8ays that "he gcarce get foot, within a Colledge walls." 


The position of Ainsworth concerning the Church of 
England--and, we may add, of Francis Johnson, co-author with 
him of the NO ra 7 a logical outgrowth of that opinion we 
g8aw g8tated in the Marprelate tracts; the Engliah prelacy 1s 
a direct continuation of the Roman; therefore 1t 8hould be 
purged from the Church, The Bromists, astarting with the 
game premise, drew a different concluslon:; the prelacy is 
Roman (1.e. antichristian):; therefore the Church 1t governs 


X 
18 antichristlan. Hence their g8eparation was a Christian 


I. See above, p.ils. ARK *# 
2. The Bloody Tenent, London, 1644, 81g. ZS,, 


3. An Apologile or Defence of guch true Christians as are 
_— OI (but untiustly) called Brovunists, [Ameterdam?)], 


4, Apologie, 81g. C3 - C49V. 


duty. 


IH 


These Eccleslasticall Aggemblles, remayning 
thus in confusilon and bondage vnder> this Anti- 
christian Minigterie.. .without freedom and power 
to redrease any enormitie among them, cannot be 
g8ald in this confusilon and gublection, truly to 
have Christ their Prophet Prieat and King, neither 
can be In this estate...esteemed the true, vistible, 
orderly gathered or constituted Churches of Christ, 
wherof the faith full may become or stand Members. 

1 


The Apologle contains a petition addregsed to 


King James, one paragrarm of which states ano ther fundamen=- 


tal tenet of the Brownistsa: 


About theae particulars...is the difference 
between vs and the Church of England, as now it 
8tandeth. In most of vvhich (if not in all) vve 
have the consent of Martyrs in former tymes, and 
of beat vyvriters and reformed Churches at this 
day; agreing also vvith then, vvheresoſe]ver they 
agree vvith the vvord of God, and differing 1n 
nothing from them, but vvhere they differ from Lit 
++ « « The ordinances of Christ for the conatitution 
of his Church and vvorehip of God, delivered in 
his Testament, and gealed vvith his blood; as on 
the contrarie, the abominations of Antichrist 
oprogred against them, for vvhich ao many of the 
Saints and Martyrs of Jegug have been imprisoned 
exiled and put to death, are matters not of emall 
vvaight, but of eapeciall great importance and. 
congequences ; 

2 


__— _ 


þ _ prey 


— 
» 24, 
"A... PIES 


The points we should obeerve here are, firat, that 


they honor: the "Saints and Martyrs of Jegus, " and eecond, 


TI. Sig. CY. 
2. Sig. ESY, 
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that the 3orilptures are, in their opinion, the firgst 
and only truatworthy guide to doctrine and ao” 
An examination of the writings of the aeect will mow that 
they obs erved this principle in practice. They cite the 
Scriptures freely; they cite other works rarely or not 
at all, 

Ainsworth does ooccaslonally make a aeweeping and 


lnclusive citation of Foxe in refuting Blahop Thomas Bilson's 


Perpetual Government of Christ"'s Church, Theae citations 


demonstrate further the Browniasta' belief in the continuity 
of the prelacy, and a8how Ainsworth using Foxe to ea8tablisn 
that point. Bllson had accuseed the Browmists of believing 
"the whole Realme to be drowned in confuslon without asur- 
ance of galvation." Ainsworth's reply 1s that in the apos- 
tasgy of Tarael there were "aeven thousand ahtod bowed not 

the knee to Baal;" 80 also he believed there were many in 
Engl and per8onally untouched by the corruptions of the Chureh, 
The pregent peraeecut ions by the biahops, he 8ays, are proof 


of it. He invokes out of Foxe 


» « .gundry Priests and Fryers, that have ben 
Martyrs of ITegus witnegsing the truth they 8aw 
againat the Romiesh Antichrist, and yet reteyning 
their Popilsh functions, and communicating with 


I. The doctrine of the primacy of the Scriptures can be found 
in Foxe (II, 265), but it was of course the general founda- 
tilon of Puritan thinking, and cannot be attributed to any 
one autho re 


that Church which stands eubjJect to the wrath 

of God... .Act. & Monum. edit. 5. Pag. 474. 581, 
613. 850. 9T2. &c. 

1 
Mr. Billgaon ascribeth vnto vs madnegss8C...+. 

And obgerve herewithall towching Mr. Bilson, how 
neare he followeth the steps of that wicked per- 
g8ecutor Stephen Gardiner (his predecessour in the 
Prelacy of Winchceter) of whom 1t 1s knowen, how 
he and Boner of London with others at that tyme, 
aid after this very maner mainteyne their errours 
agalnst the Martyrs of that age; rayling vpon them 
and calling them heretiks, frensy fooles. ..888e- 
heads. ..madde....And being not able to refute them 
Dy aoctrine, delivered them to the Maglstrates... 
o be executioners of - their vnrighteous Ludgements. 
Act. and Monum. edit. 5. Pag. 1551. 1552. 138558. 1561. 


1388. 13569. 1381. 1443. 1 + 1515. 1638, 1645, 


1651. 16558. 1655, 1660. &0c, 
2 


In Ainsworth's Counterpoison, published four years 


later in 1608 and again in 1642, we can detect a development 


in his attitude toward Foxe. Here he obviously looks upon 


Foxe as the authority of the enemy. In the time of Edward, 


he 8ays, the reforms in the Church were few and 8uperficial. 


But even 80, those changes were opposed by the people, and 


conformity was achieved only by force. 


Their own Acts and Monuments... .doe witnes this. 
For, Mr. Fox reporteth, that when K. Edward had 
established this church and religion, many people 
in Cornwal, Devonshire, and other places, not onely 
m1isTiked It, but openly rebelled for their old 
1dolatrie. ſMarg.; Acts & monum. edit. 5. pag. 1187, 
1190. 1184. 1185. ] > 

ts) 


Sig. PI. The martyrs are Willilem Sautre, John Hus, Thomas 
Bagley, AusLan Cacalla, and Thomas Billney. 


31g, P1Y 
Counterpoilson [ Amaeterdam?)], 1608, s1lg. Cos, 


Neyther was that confuaee popish multitude with 
a few converta therin, a true visilble church. Mr. 
Fox degcribeth the estate therof by a similitude; 
Tiarg.: Acts & monum. edit. 5. p. 1180] a new face 
of things began nov ((S8ayth he) to ear, as 1t 
wer in a stage, new players comin In, & the old 
being thrust out. rhus vpon that old etage of the 
popish church, came new players, to weet, new 


Bisghops and Preists. 
1 


Civil power, he aas8erts, ought not to try to compel 


religious belief, though 1t may punish"obstinate idolators . * 


Which Gdoctrine & practice these ministers (if 
they would not learn out of holy writ) mought have 
8een get forth in their own book of SEELEY where 
when Ethelbert King of Kent was conver Chri 8- 
tened, & after him innumerable other dayly came & 
were adjJoyned to the church; yet the KL1 (8ayth 
Mr. Fox) {[Marg.; Act. & Monum. edit. 5. pag. 105.) 
compelled none; for he had learned that the faith 
and gervice of Christ ought to be voluntary and not 
coacted. 

2 - 


This 1s the doctrine which, as we 8shall 8ee, other a1 8genters 
were to develop as a main principle. The prezmence of this 
opinion in Foxe will be digcusaed below. 

The Pope, Ainsworth reminds us, had commanded Jerome 
to make an order of gervice for the church, and then had 
commanded that order and no other to be uged in all churches. 


And a much 11ke exploit was performed by the Arch- 
bishop of Cant. and his brethren in K. Edwards dayes 


I. Sig. FfIV. This Is the passage that rouaed Joseph Hall to 
vigorous protest in his Common Apology Against the Bromnists. 
See above, Þ. 415. 

2. Sig. Ff4; this 1s a gubstantially accurate quotation from 
Foxe, I, 3590, | 


(as Mr. Fox reporteth,) for the gervice now vused 
8t1l in Engl. [Marg.: Act & mon. edit. 5. pag. 1184.) 
=» a 1 
RF anawer to the questlon of the church. 
men, "What have we in our ohureh that overthrowes the being 


of a church?" he anawers abruptly, "A Popiah Clergle, an 4 
2 
Lailtle,*" 


The doctrine Ainsworth teaches here 1s 1dentical 


with that of the Apologie of four years earlier, except for 


the added 1dea of the geparation of the church from the 
CLVil power. The passages on the Edwardians 1s 8surprisingly 
bs) 


81imilar to Milton's obaervations on the game agubject; and 


as far as the prelacy 1s concerned, It 1s the. game doctrine 


we have found in Martin Marprelate. 


And thus have the cheif Pastors of the Church 
of Engl. dealt with Christs lambs, in these our 
dayes. For having gotten into their hands the 
8word of the Magistrate, they therwith have amit- 
ten 8uch as with the word (the aword of the 8pirlit,) 
they could not convince. In wich they fulfil the 
mesure of their Fathers; for ao have the Papal Pre- 
lates vaed to feed their flocks. 
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Ainsworth and Foxe, as we can =see, are not far from 
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agreement about the True Church of Christ, but there 1s no 


«no 
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reagon to beFieve that this repregents Foxe's influence. 
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I. Sig. Gel". This aane pPa88age occurs In Aineworth's An Arrow 
agailnst Idolatry, Nova Belgla, 1640, 81g. F?7"*. 

2. 35 Per It. Apologie, 8ig. C3Y < G4v. 

95. See above, PP. 422 f. 

4, Sig, *##2, 
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The 11nes from Aineworth to the Bible are too obvious to 
require gearch for any other 80urce., 
\ Leonard Bush er is an obgcure figure among the Puri- 


tans, known to us only through his one published work, 


Religion's Peace, 1614, which was of s8ufficient force in 
ſ 


1 
its own time that 1t achieved republication in 1646, Its 


contents were accurately gummarized by its editor=--probably 


Henry Burton--in 1646s» 


Firat, to make 1t appear that the bighopsa were 
not true ministers, or gucceesive from the apostles, 
but rather a 8clon or branch of the. popish OMe. 

The second thing his di eacourse drives at, 1s 
to make it appear by s8criptu regs and 8ound argu- 
ments, that the only way to make a nation happy, 
and pres8erve the people in love, peace and 
tranquillity, 1s to give liberty to all to serve 
God according as they are persuaded 1s most agree- 
able to his word; to espeak, write, print, peace- 
ably and without molestation, in behalf of their 
geveral tenets and ways of worahip. 

bs) 


Buszher, then, develops as his main thesls the 1dea 


we have found touched upon in Ainsworth, that religious 
belief ought not to be forced. This appears to be one of 
the earllest full statements in English history of the prin- 


4 
clple of 1 iberty of conacilence. But Bugher appears not to 


L 
I. Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, ed. E. B. Underhill, London, 


» PP- 
2. P. Ye. 


9. P. 10. 
4, Lyon, T. The Theory of Religious Liberty 22 England, 
Cambridge Ting Theory of EE Ic 


have thought his prineiple through in all its 1implica- 


tlons! | a 


Again, therefore, I humbly pray his majesty 
and parliament, to repeal and make void all 
popish laws and canons, and to gee the-moral 
and ' judicial law of God both firmly enacted and 
carefully practised, after the mind of Christ, 

| 2 


Busher does not see that he 18 a8king for 8omething L1n=- 
compatible with complete religious toleration, when he asks 
the civil power to enact and enforce laws "after the mind 

of Christ." He expreaaes the theory, but doea not poessess 
the 8pirit of tolerance; the work throughout 1s filled with 
an 1ntolerant hatred of the prelacy, both Roman and Engliah. 
He 18 completely in agreement with Ailnesworth and the Mar- 


prelates in his opinion of the bishops: 


And the bieshops in forcing men and women 's 
conscilences do therein play the antichrist, as 
well as the popes. And, indeed, there 1s never, 

a bishop in the land but is a pope; for pope in 
Latin 1s 28P8 » and papa 81gnifies father in Eng- 
118h. A11 the Wlshops in our land are called rev- 
erend fathers, therefore all the blahops in our 
land are called reverend popes. So many lord 
biashops, 80 many Teverend fathers, 80 many rTever- 
end PpPOPEC8. 

2 


Like Ailnaworth before him, and like Milton after him, Buaher 


8gees little good in the Edwardian blsnhopsy: 


L.3- 
2. P. 35. 


But indeed, the popish and 1idol-bishops are 
the authors hereof againat the people, as well 
as of other pergecutions against the princes. For 
antichristian blshops do draw kings and princes 
| Hereto against their minds, as may appear by Ed- 
ward the Sixth, that godly king of famous memory, 
who being uwged by his bloody bishops to esubecribe 
to the burning of a woman called Joan Boucher, he 
ans8wered, "Will you have me to send her quick to 
the devil in her error?" But wen his Mtlood-thirety 
bishops would have no nay, he 8a1ld again to Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, "I lay all the charge thereof on 
you before God." And Cranmer aaid, "He had never 80 
much to do in all Ms life" as to procure it, 
1 
It 1s to be obgerved, that thoaee bishops and 
ministers which persuade the king and parliament 
to burn, banish, hang, and 1mprison, for difference 
of religion, are bloodeuckers and mangslayers. And 
guch, it cannot be denied, caused kirgs and magis- 
trates to be their executioners and tormenters, in 
burning the martyrs in former times, even in the 
days of king Henry the Eighth and queen Mary, as 
the books of Acta and Monumen ts will witness, 1if 
they be not bummed. And I ask the biashops and 
their minigters, if the martyrs should have obeyed 
the king and queen, rather than have sauffered cane 


We find when we come to the end of this atudy of 
the polemics of the Puritan period that what we have really 
been tracing 1s the growth of the 1ldea of 11berty of con- 
g80lence., The geeds of the doctrine were in Foxe.,. The phrase 
"1i1berty of conscilence" Foxe found in a letter by John 


Glover: 


T. Þ. 357; Fox, V, 699; of. WVilton's opinion of the Edwardian 
bishops, above, pp. 422 f. 
EE P., 58 Ts 
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They alleged many worldly perguaslons to me 
to avoid the present peril, and als how to avold 
the forfeiture, if I brake promise; I 8aild unto 
them, I had cast up my pennyworth by God's help. 
They undertook also to make the bond easy. 


And when they were gomewhat importunate, I 
8al1d to master Hopkins, that 11iberty of con- 
8clence was a precious thing; and took as 1t 
were a pause,, lifting up my heart to God ear- 
neatly for hits aid and help, that I might do the 
thing that might please him. And 80, when the 
had let their 8uit fall, my heart (me thought 
was wonderfully comforted. | 

| 1 


Glover's us8e of the phrase obviously hail nothing to do with 
what we call civil liberties, He meant almogt exactly what 
we would mean by "a clear conacience.® But Foxe expanded its 
meaning Somewhat, andu sed It in his lategt-added preface, 
the "Pour Conesiderations . " 
» « - the long tranquillity, the great plenty, 

the peaceable liberty... firest, in having the 

true light of God's goepel 80 ahining among us, 

80 publicly received, 8o freely preacned, with 

8UCHh liberty of congcience without danger pro= 

feaacd..s 

Z 

-- in which we must obgerve that Foxe appears satisfied with 


a very imperfect form of 14iberty, as practiced under Eliza- 
beth. There are at least four other passages in the Acts and 


Monuments that can be taken as favoring tolerance. The first - 


concerns "the godly beginning of good Constantine, * 
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who, with his fellow Licinius, being now estab- 
141 ahed in their d minion, eftaoons eet forth 
their general proclamation or edict, not con- 
8training therein any man to any religilam, but 
giving 11berty to all men, both for the Christ- 
1ans to persist in their professlon without any 
danger, and for other men freely to adjoin with 
them, whoaoever pleazed. Which thing was very well 
taken, and highly allowed, of the Romans and all 
wise men. 

1 


The gecond pass8sage Concerns Ethelbert, King of Kent 


at the time of Augustine's missilon to Britain, and was quo= 
2 


ted by Ainsworth., Then t here 18 a passage in Foxe's Higtory 


of the Turks; 


Now how we have fought thege many years againgt 
the Turk, though storles keep s8llence, yet the auc- 
ceas declareth. We fight against a peraeecutor, being 
no lea8s pereecutors ouraeelves. We wrestle against a 
bloody tyrant, and our hands be as full of blood as 
his. He killeth Christ's people with the eword, and 
we burn them with flre. He, obgerving the works of 
the law, seeketh his Just ice by the aame; the like 
als8o do we. But neither doth he, nor do we, 8eek our 
Justifilcation as we 8hould, that 1s, by faith only in 
the Son of God, 


And what marvel then, our doctrine being as 007=- 
rupt almost as his, and our convereation worse, 1f 
Christ fight not with us, fighting against the Turk? 

bs) 


It is clear from the context tha t when Foxe 8ays "we" he 
means all Christianity, and the pergecutions he refers to 
are, of courae, those of the Catholics against the Proteg=- 


tants. Finally, there 1s a paassage in Foxe's story of John 


Frm CO IO Err 
2. 3ee above, Þ. 4538. 


S.-3v, 1h i 


1 
Frith, wich we have previously noticed, Theae pas8ages 


make impressive evidence when: marghalled together. One 
who read Foxe thoughtfully, and who was favorably in» 
clined toward auch 1deas, might report, as Alnaworth did, 
that Foxe advocated tolerance. And what we know of Foxe's 
11fe and pergonality 1s not contradictory to auch an idea. 
There is, for instance, his: well-knom plea to Elizabeth 
to 8pare the 1ives of two Anabaptists condemned to be 


2 ; 
burned. But as we have 8ald, the Acts and Monuments 18 80 


vast and heterogeneous that one can find in 1t almost any- 


thing one looks for« Tn the main, it cannot be 8ald to stand 


for liberty of congctence, but rather for gentlenegss and pa- 
tience in bringing people over to the right way of thinking. 
Foxe reports and comments fav rably upon Frith's plea for 

tol erance; but we must balance against that the fact that 

he reported, without adveree comment, Philpot's haragh ocon=- 
demnation of Joan of —_ His true feeling is probably 
\11lustrated by his eulogiles on the Edwardian reforma tilon-- 
including the crughing of the Papist rebellions in Cornwall 
and Devonsehire--for which he has no thing but BP. We also 


find the power of the civil aword over the Church upheld in 


-'g 


T. See above, D.ooo. 

2. gee above, PÞs 19 f. 

Os Foxe, VII, 631. 

4. V, 697 - VI, 355; 8ee egspeclally V, 706-726, 752-741, 


in his Exordlumy: 


8o hath the civil governor or magletrate again 
his proper charge and office to him as8s1gned, which 
18, to 8ee the administration of justice and Judg- 
ment.. .to provide laws good ant gally, to 8ee the 
execution of the game as cause moveth; egpecially 
to 8ee the law of God maintained, to promote Christ's 
glory and gospel in setting up and sending out good 
preachers; in maintaining the same; in providing 
b1i8hops to be elected that be faithful: in removing 
or elae correcting the gaame being faulty or negl1i- 
gent; in congregating the clergy, when need 1s of 
any counsel or election, to hear their learning in 
cauges propounded; and, according to the truth learned, 
to direct his judgment in diesposing s8uch rites and 
ordinances for the church as make to edificatian, 
not to. the deetructlon thereof; in conserving the 
dis8cipline of the church, and setting all things in 
a Ccongruous orders 

1 


Foxe's whole atory of the reign of King John can be 
taken--and doubtlegss wag--as an illlugetration of the evils of 
clerical gupremacy, as the account of an unsucceaeful struggle | 
to egtabliash the power of the civil magistrate over the church. 
That is why John 1s a hero--a tragic hero--to Foxe., 

Foxe appends at the end of Book VI, Just before his 
"Proud Primacy of Popes," a brief recapitulation of "laws 
devised and appointed by kings and rulers of this land, for 
the ordering of the church, and causges EDT OT Ia; Fe ay These 


laws demonstrate, he saays, "that kings and princes of the 


realm, as they be now, 80 were then, full governors here 


I. IT, 26; 8ee also the entire aection, I, 14-60, 
2. II, 319-342. 
- Go, IV, 156-139, 


under Christ.* Theze are not the words of one who dis- 
approves of the civil power 's governing the Church. 

Henry VIII was the monarch who establighed once and 
for all the principle that the king, and not the clergy, 


was the 8umeme power in the land. Foxe obviously approves, 


not only of removing the Pope's power, but of Henry's taking 
1 


up the reigns over the Church. Henry 's later reactionary 
8gtand he blames on the bieshops, particularly = My pig We 
cannot, then, gay that Foxe advocated 1iberty of conscience 
in the s8ense in which Ainsworth s8uggested it, Busher de- 
veloped 1it, and Roger Williams at a later date pleaded for 
it. The aeeds are presgent, but that is all. 


Williams' Bloody Tenent, 1644, 1s not, 11ike the other 


books digcussed here, an outstanding example of the inftuence 


of the Acts and Monuments. It is rather the culmination and 


fruit of the ideas we have saeen developing. Foxe 18 not 
cited in the book. A cage could probably be made for the the- 
g1i8 that Williams had read Foxe and had the book in mind as 
be” wow” but that is unimportant for the moment. What 1s 
81gniflcant 1s not only that in The Bloody Tenent we find 
presented a clear and completely thought-out principle of 


4 
religious tolerance; but that we see there neither attack 


TY, 65-95; 

2. V, 260-262, 

3. Sig. D2V, x3, £4, 137, 14”, We, O17, p53, Cos, Let. 

4, William Haller, Treots on Liberty, Columbia U. Preas, 
1996. ro ne wb 


upoh nor endoreement of Foxe. We 8ee the work of a man who 
has gone beyond the need of any martyrology at all. He gecems 
not to use the word martyr, He apeaks instead in the 1dlom 
of Revelations 6;9-11, of the "8ouls under the Altar; *| not 
that he would condemn the Marlan martyras--in fact, he 
gpecifically refers to them as the "Saints of PO” ER 

that he would include among the 8ouls under the Altar, who 
cry for vengeance not to the sectaries of this world, but 

to God, Catholics and perhaps even Jews as well as Protes- 
tants. He laments all "the blood of go many hundred thousand 
80Uls of Protestants and Papists e8pilt in the Wars of present 


9 
and former Ages, for their respective consciences . * He 


- announces boldly that "God requireth not an uniformity of 


& 
Religion to be inacted and inforced in any civill State. " 


The Church not only does not need, but is actually harmed 


by the 8upport of the gecular power. 


The unknowing zeale of Constantine and other 
Emperours, 41d more hurt to CGhrist Jeaus his Cromne - 
and Kingdome, then the raging fury of the most 
bloody oes8, In the p ergecutions of the later, 
Chet a4 nng were 8weet and fragrant, like 8pice 
pounded and beaten in morters; But thoge good Emp- 
erours, peragecuting e8ome erroneous pergons, rius, 
ot; rt wot | 4 A opted pag +3 1 gome Truths of 

r18t.. .and malntalning their Re RD by the ma- 
1 


terial Sword, I gay by this means 8tianity was 
eclipsed, and the Profes8ors of 1it Te a8leeps 
5 


» hs Ws 
Sig. I3Y;- 
"81g. a2. 
Bilg a2V — 
Sig. N4. Cf. Poxe, I, 292-504; IV, 139 f 


Williams rejects the 1idea, 80 eagerly endorsed by 


almost all historians , polemicists, and moralists before 


that date, including Foxe--and even to this day occas8lonally 


found-- that God rewarded the right by asome kind of visible 
8uccess, and vislbly punished the wicked. 


Most memorable is the famous history of the 
Waldenges and Albigenses, those famous Witneesses 
of Jegus Christ, who rising from Waldo at Lyons 
in France (LL60) 8pread over France, Italy, eN- 
many, and almost all Countries, into ou 8and 8 
and ten thousgands, making SEDATR 0D from the Pope 
and Church of Rome, These Tought many Battels 
with varlous 8uvccesse, and had the as8sl=stance and 
protection of divers great Princes against three 
Bucceeding Popes and. their Armies, but after mut- 
ual 8lauchters and miseries to both sides, the 
finall 8ucceese of victory fell to the Popedome 
and Romish Church in the utter extirpation © 
those Tamous Waldensian witnesses. 


1 


Williams cltes a few authors, notably Calvin, Beza, 
and King CO, but only to refute them; except for Mis 
appeals to WMetory,--wmhich I suspect are out of Foxe--he 
bases his arguments a8dlely and s8sturdily upon the Scriptures. 
Perhaps we have hit upon the rea8on why, Foxe-- ex- 
cept purely as a historian--has 80 little value in religious 
thought today. His martyrs are only the martyrs of a sect; 
they are only . part of the aouls under the Altar. He 1s in- 


tolerant, and thus begets intolerance; his blas can regult 


1. 5Iig. or”. cf. Foxe, II, 264-271, 
2. 81g. L2; L2V. N4.), 


, 


o 


only in the aame blas, or in opposition to it. More 
charitably, Foxe's book, which expoged and opposed 8 
great evil, was, like all human works, an imperfect good. 
It attacked, and was one of the chief inetruments in de- 


feating, the power of the Roman prelacy. This was a great 


victory but an uncomplete one; 1t left the minds and bodies 


of Englishmen 8till abject to a prelacy. TIt was left to 
later times and other minds to fight and win another bat- 
tle, and to overthrow , at the game time, the power of pre- 
lates over the bodies, and of the civil magistrates over 
the minds and 80ouls of men. In this battle Milton fought, 
and Williams; and the flghting 8t11l continues. 


" XXXVII 


FOXE'S INFLUENCE UPON JOHN BUNYAN 


Perhaps 1t would be considered an overstatement to 


8ay that John Bunyan was a8trongly influenced by the Acts and 


Monuments . The Bible, Bunyan's first and greatest aource, 


exercised an influence upon him far beyond that of any other 
book or pergon. Foxe, however, holds a position in the writ- 
ings of Bunyan that comes near to being unique. The Acts and 


Monuments is the only book, apart from the Bible, that is 


directly quoted by Bunyan, and with one other exception the 


only book whose influence 1s readily noticeable in Bunyan's 
1 
writings. 


Bunyan owned a Copy of Foxe, and 1s reliably reported 


to have had 1it in prison with him; that, with the Bible, was 
2 ' 


his whole 11ibrary. There 1s no doubt that he read many other 
bs) 


books, but except for thogse his wife had at their marriage, 
1t may well be that he owned no others. A copy of the 1641 


edition of Foxe, traditionally Bunyan's om, was until 1911 


1. The exception Is irthur Dent's Plain Wan's Zabhe ay to Heaven, 
the influence of which is visible in T7 F1 e and Death of 
Mr. Badman. See John Brown, John Pura, Ten. T928, Þp. 
/ ot. and J. B. Wharey, "Bunyan 's Mr. Badman, * MLN, XXXVI 

1921 65, 


2. Brom, Þ+. 154, 
5. The Whole Works of John Bunyan, ed. George Offor, London, 


' in the 11brary of the Literary and Sclentific Institute 


at Bedforg, England. These volumes, 8ays Bouthey, were , 
"purchased in the year 1780 by WW. Wontner of the Minories.®" . 


He 4oes not report their history previous to 1780. The evi- 


cence that they belonged to Bunyan seems to be, first, a 
8trong tradition to that effect--80 etrong, indeed, that a 


queastion 18 saald to have been asked in Parliament when they 


were 801d; and 8econd, the faot that on each. title page 
appears Bunyan's name, not in Hes recognizable signature, 

but in large bold capitals. To one of theae names is added 
the date 1662. At various points within the volumes doggerel 
vera8es have been 8oribbled. These have been attributed to 
Bunyan; even Southey 8gaw no reason, evidently, to doubt their 
author 8hilp. 

Bunyan's biographer John Brown does not accept the 
ownership of the volumes as proved; on this point he main- 
tains an open mind. As for the verses, we must report him 
In his own words: 

These versaes are the merest doggerel, and one 
of them may 8erve as a Specimen of the reaet. Under 


the s8tory of John Huas in the first volume, there 1s 
the following: 


Tt. Pilerim 's Progress, London, T9399, Þ. xxxvi. 


Heare 1s John hus that you may saC&e, , 

Ueged in deed with all crulity: 

But now leet us follow and lobk one him, 
Wear he 1s full field in deed to the brim. 


One 18 8omewhat staggered on reading this to 

find 80 congummate a Judge as Southey, Bay ing that 

1t 1s "undoubtedly Bunyan 's om composition. 

There are three reag8ons which seem to me conclu- 

81ve against this opinion: (1) Nowhere in any docu- 

ment indisputably Bunyan's 1s there any aprroach 

to doggerel 80 miserably bad as this; (2) the hand- 

writing 1s very different from that which we know 

to be his; (3) and, moet conelusive of all, the 

handwriting 1s the s8ame as That tof another 81lgna- 

ture. This 1s on the verso of the frontiasplece 

portrait in the first volume, and runs thus: "Simon 

Hancock his Book May 9 Day 1715." This seems to 

8ettle the point as to the authenticity of the lines 

without touching the ques tion of the genuineness of 

the Bunyan sLigna ture on the title-page, the ink of 

which 1s undoubtedly old; but, being in large printed 

capitals, not declisive., 

1 
The three volumes-were purchaaed from the qa the 

institution in 1911 by Mr. J. Pilerpont Morgan, eenilor. The 
fact that Mr. Morgan was willing to pay 2,000 pounds for them 
may 8eem to increase the pregumption of their validity as 


Bunyan relics. On the other hand, there 1s no reasgon to 


doubt that 5, 000 pounds would have been a falr price for the 


volumes if authenticated. Mr. Morgan may have been, as the 
8ellersas thought, driving a hard bargain; he may also have 


thought the price he paid very generous indeed for a relic 


L. Brown, pp. 154 f. ” a = 
2. For a full account of this ale, aee C. F. Farrar, "014 
Bedford, Bedford (Eng.), 1926, pp. 2835 ff. 


about whose genuineness there was reason for doubt, 
One other celrcumatance adds to our doubt, Only 


M 
once in all his witings does Bunyan clte his source in 


Foxe with acholarly precisilon. This 1s in his Come and Wel- 


come to Jegus Christ, firet publigched in 1678. But here 


he cites the 1652 edition. Why? One 1s tempted to think 1t 
—must be because he owned, not the 1641, but the 1632. This 
18, however, too slight evidence with which to attempt to 
overthrow a long-eagtablighed tradition. The two editions 
are 80 nearly identical that the use of the one or the other 
could have made no conecelvable literary difference. The 
pagination of the two editions is identical, and a reference 
to one will gerve equally well as a reference to the other, 


I have attempted, by comparing typographical peculiarities 


in Bunyan's quotations from Foxe in the folio Works of 1692 
with the two editions of Foxe, to determine which edition 
Bunyan uged. But Bunyan copled only loosely, and the follo 
aiffers from elther edition far more than the two editions 
aiffer from each other. The 1641 editi am of Foxe contained a 
11ife of Foxe, new in that impreaslon, and a few Pas8ages from 


4 
the 15689 edition that had been omitted in the intervening 


188Ues. But Bunyan ghows no particular knowledge of Foxe's 


1ife, and he makes no perceptible us8e of the passages from 


LI. Works TI, 295, 


the firat edition. The doubt as to the validity of the 
Bunyan Foxe must , I pregume, remain unregolved; but the 
main point, that Bunyan had in his poessesslon, and knew 


and congulted the Acts and Monuments, 1s beyond doubt. 


Bunyan's best-knom work ahows only 81ight influ- 


ence by Foxe. The Pilgrim's Progress by its very nature 


could draw but 1ittle from the Acts and Monuments. But 


Faithful 's martyrdom by fire in Vanity Fair 1s clearly a 
composite of many s8uch martyrdoms that Bunyan had read 


and remembered from Foxes: 


They, therefore, brought him out, to do with 
him according to their law; and, first, they 
8courged him, then they buffeted him, then they 
lanced his fleah with knives; after that, they 
8toned him with stones, then pricked him with 
their 8words; and, last of all, they burned him 
to aghes at the gtake, Thus came Falthful to his 
ends. 

1 


In no one place in Foxe can we find a martyr treated exactly 


thus; Bunyan 41d not write with his Acts and Monuments open 


before him. He drew on his memory of what he had read, and 
perhaps had no 8s1ingle martyr in mind. But he may have remem- 
bered Romanus, who was sCcourged, "lanced with knives," "his 
face buffeted," "his eye-lids torn," "his cheeks a8cotched > 
with knives,” and his tongue torn out. Romanus was miracu- 


2 
lously 8aved from the fire, and died by astrangling. Or 


OCR 
Ss Foxe, — 260-262, 


Bunyan may have remembered St. Laurence, of whoae behav- 
lor on the grill Foxe gives a vivid account, More prob=- 
ably, he thought of no one in particular, but threw together 
typical incidents from many martyrdoms ear ly and late. 

The death of Faithful had at least one immediate 


reaults: 


Now I 8aw in my dream, that Chrigstian went 
not forth alone, for there was one whose name was 
Hopeful (being m ale 80 by the beholding of Christ- 
lan and Faithful in their words and behav lor, in 
their 8uf ferings at the Fair), who Joined himeelf 
unto him, and, entering into a brotherly covenant, 
told him that he would be hia companion. Thus, one 
dled to bear teatimony to the truth, and another 
rises out of his ashes, to. be a companion with 
Christilan in his IRS. 


In writing this passage Bunyan may have remembered Foxe's 


g8equel to the astory of St. Laurence: 


guch 1s the wisdom and providence of God, that 
the blood of his dear 8alnts, like good seed, never 
falleth in vain to the ground, but it bringeth some 
increage: 80 it pleased the Lord to work at the mar- 
tyrdom of this holy Laurence, that, by the conatant 
confeeaegalon of this worthy and valiant. deacon, a 0er- 
tain 8oldier of Rome being therewith compuneted, and 
converted to the 8ame failth, deagired forthwith to be 
baptized, of him: for the which he, being called for 
of the Judge, was gcourged, and afterward beheaded, 
; bs) 


As Christian was leaving the Valley of the Shadow 


of Death, he saw 


PO OE —£ no 
2. Bunyan , ITI, 152, 
9, Foxe I, 208, 


++ «blood, bones, ashes, and mangled bodles of 
men, even of pilgrims that hai gone this way for- 
merly; and while I was musing what ahould be the 
rYeagon, I egpliled alittle before me a cave, -- pot 
two giants, POPE and PAGAN, dwelt in old time: 
whoge power and tyranny the men whose bones, 44.4 
aghes, &0c., lay there, were cruelly put to death. 
But by this place Christlan went without much dan- 
ger, whe reat I 8omewhat wondered; but I have learnt 
8ince, that PAGAN has been d(ead many a day; and as 
for the other, though he be yet alive, he is, by 
reagon of age, and also of the many shrewd brugshes 
that he met with in his younger days, grom 80 Crazy 
and 8tiff in his joints, that he can now do little 
more than 8it in his cave's mouth, grinning at plil- 
grims as they go by, and biting his nalls because 
he cannot come to them. 

3o I 8aw that Christilan went on his way: yet, 
at the 8sight of the O1d Man that agat in the mouth 
of the cave, he could not tell what to think, es- 
pecially becauge he epake to him, though he could 
not go after him; SAY Ing, "You will never mend, till 
more of you be burned. * 

; 1 


We cannot with certainty recognize Foxe through this 
allegory, but the story atrongly e8uggests, not any one pag=- 


8age in the Acts and Monuments, but the general 8s pirit of 


the book as a whole. It was Foxe's opinion, in his later 
2 


days, that the Church of Rome had lost much of its parer. 


Part II of Pilgrim's Progress, leess known than the 


first, tells of the p1l erimage of Christian's wife and 
children. They find Vanity Fair much more tolerant than in 


Christilan's time, and put up at an inn there. The host, Gaius, 


ww, 


remembers her husband, and gpeaks of his progenitors: / 


TI. Bunyan, TTT, TI6... 
2. Foxe, ed. 1641, 


++ + There was Ignatius, who was ocast to the 
11ons; Romanus, whose flegh was cut by rleces 
from his bones, and Polyocarp, that played the 
man in the fire. There was he that was hanged 
up in a basket in the aun, for the wasps to eat; 
and he who they put Into a 8ack and cast him in- 
to the aea to be drowned. 

1 


These are references to the early peraecutions of the Christians, 
and Bunyan found them all within a hundred pages in the firast 
volume of his edition of WT "He that was hanged up in a 
bagsket" is Marcus, Biahop of Arethusa; "he who they put into 

a 8ack" 18g not easlly identified, but Bunyan may have 1n mind 
Clement, who was "throwm into the a8ea with a millestone fastened 
about his <__ Foxe also mentions, among the early martyrs, 
at least two others who met death by droming. The phrase 
"that mlayed the man" is direct quotation from Foxe's estory 

of Polycarp, who as he approached the place of his execution 
heard a voice from he aven 8aying. "Be of good cheer, Polycarp, 


4 
and play the man." 


Thesge are the echoes from the Acts and Monuments in 


the Pilgrim's Progress. Only in the last of them oan we with 


complete confidence cite page-and line of Foxe as the precise 
Source. But the influence of the book is wndeniably present 
in the a8tory of the death of Faithful, and probably present 


in the account of the cave of Pope and Pagan. 


1. Bunyan, TTT, 218. 
2. Foxe, I, 111-287, 
wo Co SASe 
4, I, 154, 


In certain other of Bunyan 's works the influence 


of Foxe 18 more strongly evident. In Come and Weloome to 


Jegaus Christ, Bunyan cites his 80urce wi thunugual exac tness! 


"...Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol. 1, Þp. 52, Anno. 111. Edit. 
1 
1632.* Here Bunyan names s8even early martyrs and the Emper=- 


or Conatantine, and for each he refers the reader to a page 
in Foxe. For aix of the martyrs he quotes, with reas8onable 
but not complete exactness, their aspeeches as Foxe repor- 
ted aq 


The most extensive aingle us e that Bunyan made of 


was published posthumously in the 1692 follo. This is a 
fanciful and lobaved analogy based on I Kings VII, 2. Bunyan 
8aw fit to do here a thing most unusual for him: he quoted at 
great length, but gomewhat loosely, a pa8sage from Foxe. The 
quotatlon 1s from a letter written in prison by Pomponilus 
Algerius, an Italian martyr, in 1588, © This beautiful, 
rhaps8odle plece of pros8e was firast included in the 1570 


edition of the Acts and Monuments. Foxe cites no gource, but 


he probably found it in Pantaleon, as his 19th-century edi- 


tors g8uggeset. We cannot know whether Foxe or 8omeone else 


1. Bunyan, T, 295 f. 

2. Foxe, T1, 117 f., 260, 263, 270, 272, 274, 287, 303, 
v9, Bunyan; III, 512-537, 

&, Foxe, IV, 467-471. 


translated it from Latin into English; pregumably 1t was 
Foxe. But 1t 1s certain that Foxe and his publisher John 
Day knew That they had come upon gomething extraordinarily 
fine, for Day movided an appropriate setting for the letter 
in the book. He enclosed it within decorative borders, 8 ome- 
thing like those often geen in Horae, He used, for this pur- 
pog8e, ornaments which he was even then employing to beautify 


the 1569 edition of the Christian Prayer s and Meditations, 


and which were to be used later in auccesassive editions of 


the Book of Christian Prayer, commonly knom as "Queen 


Elizabeth's Prayerbook.* No other pages of this or of any 
other edition of Foxe recelved guch trea tment. So effectively 
a1d these borders mark the letter of Pomponius Algerius as 
worthy of apecial notice, That the printers of every. edition 


of the Acts and Monuments, dom through the ninth , gave 


the pas 8age gome 80rt of apecial typographical treatment. 
In the 16382 ana 1641 editions, one of which Bunyan owned, 
1t has 1ts om two-column heading, and is further aet apart 
in the black-letter volume by ting printed in Roman Type. 

Bunyan f ound the letter worth extensive quotation; 
we must content ourselves with a few gentences from it; 

The 800ly heat of the prison to me 18 colds 

ness; the cold winter to me 18s a fresh espring- 


time in the Lord. He that feareth not to be 
burned in the fire, how will he fear the heat of 


weather? or what careth he for the pinching frost, 
which burneth with the love of the Lord?! The place 
1s 8harp and tedious to them that be guilty, but 
to the innocent and guiltless It is mellifluous. 
Here droppeth the delectable dew, here floweth the 
pPLeagant nectar, here runneth the aweet milk, here 
1s plenty all good things. And although the place 
itaelf be deaert and barren, yet to me it geemeth a 
large walk, and a valley of pleagure; here to me 1s 
the better and more noble part of the world... 


- + .-In this world there 1s no mans1lon firm to me; 
and the refore I will travel up to the new Jerusalem 
which 1s in Heaven, and which offereth iteelf unto 
me without paying any f ine or income. Behold, I have 
entered already in my Journey, where my house 8tand- 
eth for me prepared. 


This beautiful letter could not fall to impreas the 


pri8oner John Bunyan, who had canvassed the poasilbillity of 
2 


his om martyrdom. Thus Pomponius, through Foxe, reached 
down over more Than a century of time to touch and comfort 


the pereecuted tinker. The Acts and Monuments has been accused, 


with 8ome Justice, of doing much harm in the world, of stir- 
ring up intolerance and hatred. This silngle service to Bunyan, 
it 8eems to me, atones for much that has been charged against 


the book. 


Southey 8 aw in the gecond paragraph quoted above a 
+ - 9 
pos8s8ible germ of the idea of the Pilgrim's Progress. Bunyan ' 8 


1. Foxe, IV, 468 f. Corrected by collation with the 1570 
_ edition. 


2. Bunyan, 1, 47 f. 
5. Pilgrim's Progress, 1839, p. 1xxi. 
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19th-century editor, George Offor, geems to find Southey's 
1 | 


1dea ridiculous. It would be ridiculous to insist too 

much upon thepoint, but Southey merely mentioned it as one 
pPo88l1bllity among others; "The agame obvious allegory had 

been rendered familiar to his mind, by the letter of the 
Italian Martyr Pomponius Algeriug* -- and he quotes the rele- 
vant pas8age. But may I euggeaet that, by the aame reagoning 
Southey used, the firet paragraph quoted above -- "Here drop- 
peth the delectable dew, here floweth the pleasant nectar, 
here runneth the aweet milk, here 1s plenty of all good 
things" -- may be the germ of Bunyan's Land of Beulah. Beulah, 
to be gure, 1s a land of corn and wine; no mention 1s made 

of dew, milk, or nectar. But Bunyan and Algerius are together 
In eauggesting a land of the eapirtit, filled with "plenty of 
all good things," egeparated from the Heavenly City only by 
the death of the body. The point 8hould not be preased; 1it 

is a poassibillity, merely, that from theane nassages Bunyan's — 
imagination received its firaet impulse. 


We have already noted, in digcussing the Pilgrim's 


Progress, Bunyan 's anti-Roman blas. As we would expect, Lit 


was 8trong; and 1t ahows iteelf in many places in his witings 
more noticeably than in the great allegory. We cannot agcribe 


Bunyan's anti-Catholiciam to Foxe's influence, except insofar 


LON ST GY OTST . R 


as Foxe had undeniably contributed to the anti-Catholic 
attitude of the Puritans in general. Opposition to Rome, 
though decreaaing, was 8till in the air Bunyan breathed; 

1t was one of the political, as well as religious, forces 
of the time, and 1t was eapecially s8trong among the non- 
conformista, who gsaw even in the Engliesh Church too near an 
approach to the rites of Rome. We muat, then, look for 
8omething more specific than mere criticiem of Catholicism, 
or railing at the Pope, before we decide we have discovered 
Foxe's influence. Neverpthel eas, when we 8ee Bunyan 8howing 
a knowledge of church history, we may 8ugspect he got 1t 
from Foxe, as his most convenient 8 ource. Such parsages 

in Bunyan'are too numerous to require citation. In no place 


in Bunyan's witing 1s his dependence upon Foxe ghown more 


clearly than in his most anti-Cathollc tract, Of Antichrist 
1 


and his Ruin, first publish ed in the 1692 follo. 
The 1idea of Antichrisat is egtrongly pregent in the 


Acta and Monuments. In common with most Protestant writers 


from Wiclif's time to Bunyan 's, Foxe found the Antichrist' a 
81gnificant concept. It 1s mentioned in the Bible only by 

3t. John, and his meaning 1s far from A By manly 8g tu- 
dents of the Bible the Antichrist thus darkly ment iloned has 


been identified with St. Paul's "man of sin," "who oppoeseth 


I. Bunyan, IT, 41-32, DIES: 
2, I John 2:18, 22; 4;3; II John 7. 


1 
and exalteth himself above all that 1s called os with 


the Little Horn and the King of Daniel's vision; with the 
5 


two beasts of the Apocalypee; and with the falee Christs 
of Jeaua' dizcourse to his © os, If all theae cryp- 
tic utterances are cons! dered as referring to one and the 
game idea, they make up a conailderable body of dark and = ha 
terious prophecy. Moat Reformation writers made this LGen- 
tification, and then proceeded further to declare that the 
Pope, the See of Rome, or the Catholic Church was Anti- 
christ. Foxe, without Biblical exegesis on his om account, 
quotes at length euch witers as Walter Brute; he names 
others and gummarlzes their FR TEREIE.s Antlchrist and Satan 
are not the game; they are "the two principal princes of dark- 
nes88." To Foxe Antichriat was the Pope, or rather, the Bl 8hop 
of Rome when that prelate arrogated to himeelf powers beyond 
those of a 8s1imple blahop. 

Long before Bunyan's time, the idea that the Pope was 
Antichrist had taken firm root in the Puritan mind. That was 
one reas8on why any tendency toward compromise with Rome, or 


even toward living and letting live, was looked upon with 


guch horror by the Puritans. It was 'also one of several rea- 


Lo TE FROOG« 7:3. 
Dan. 7:8, 24, 25, 

Hh Rev. 13. 

4, Matt. 24:15-24, | 

5, II, 482-484; 527, 778, 780 f.; III, 155, 138, 159-148; 
IV, 145-164, 


8ons why the Puritans hated Laud 80 heartily; he repre- 
gented a tendency to minimize the difference between the 


Eng11 ah and the Roman Church. Tt was compromising with 
1 
Antichrist. We need not be eaurprised, then, to find that 


Bunyan, In his treatise on the Antichrist, is talking about 
the Popes. We must read nearly to the end, however, be- 
fore we find real evidence that Bunyan consgulted Foxe on 


this eubjects 


++ «For then indeed they began to be high, when 
they had 80 invelrgled Constantine that he beaetowed 
upon them much riches and honour; and then was 1t 
eried by an angel, and the cry was heard in the city, 
Constantinople! Woe! Woel Woe! this day is venom 
poured into the Church of God! (as both my Lord Cob- 
ham _ Mr. Fox witness in the book of Acts and Monu- 
ments. ; 


Nor has any generation 8ince the world began, been 
80 insatiably greedy of gain, as these poor people 
have been: They have got kingdoms, they have got crowns, 
they hav e got, -- what have they not got? They have 
got everything but grace. and pardon. . « . They are clam- 
bered up above kings and princes, and emperours; they 
wear the triple-crom; They have made rings bow at 
tneilr feet, and emp erFours, stand barefoot at their gates: 
They have kicked the crowms of princes from their oy of 
and get them on agaln with their oa 


Bunyan's vague citation 1s not needed to make us aware 
that these ideas eapring from Foxe. In this study we have fre- 


quently mentioned Foxe's "Proud Primacy of Popes." Here a 


T. See Henry Burton, For God and the King, 16356 88im, or 
almost any of the writings of Burton or Prynne on the Laud 
affalr. 

2. Bunyan, IJ, 78, 


brief text Suppl ement 8 twelve woodcut illustrations, 
graphically depicting Mm rize of the Popes from the time 
when Constantine regcued the church from peraecution to 
the time when the Popes were borne on men's shoulders and 
king and emperor walked before —_” Most of the ideas 
Bunyan expres8ses in the quoted paaesage he might have acquired 
merely by looking at the woodcuts and reading no more than 
their captions. TIT would not accuse him of noutooring the 
text, but the plectures must have fixed certain images in 
his mind, and when he.came to write it was the pictures he 
called up in his own words. The reference to Lord Cobham, 
who is Sir John Oldcastle, gives us proof that Bunyan knew 
parts of Foxe with 8u rpriaing exactness. He quotes, not 
Cobham, 'but "The Proud Primacy, * for Constantinople is not 
mentioned in the account of Cobham. But he knew the Cobham 
account also, and was aware that the agame phree, "venom 


2 
poured into the Church of God, * occurs in both places. 


- Foxe, TV, 199- 145; for the "wodacuts, 3 ee any ancient edition, 
| 8econd to elghth, "end of first volume; 8ee-Plates/VII and VIII 
2. Foxe, III, 333; IV, 140. G. O. Griffith (John Bunyan, London, 

1927, pp. '2159 f. } quotes part of the second paragraph giv en 


above from the Antichrist  IONETTNT "go inveigled Constan- 


tine, ® and comment 8s nyan "had imaginat ion for the 
ma)Jestic audacity of Rome. ® With all que respect to Bunyan, 
the imagination in this instance belongs to Foxe, or per- 
haps to ame unknown 8 ource behind Foxe; and we may 8pare 
8ome amall ahred of credit for the anonymous artigan who 
desilgned and cut the wood blocks that pregented the ideas 
too vividly. Bunyan does not need any borrowed glory; he 
ghines brightly enough by his om l11ght. 


These are the principal places in Bunyan 's writings 
where the influence of Foxe comes to the gurface and 1s 
plainly evident. There are other passages of minor 81gni- 
flcance that might be cited, but they would add nothing to 
the etrength of the cage as a mole. To one familiar with 


Foxe;' there are countless echoes and vague auggestions of 


the Elizabethan martyrologist throughout Bunyan 's minor 
works. When Bunyan prefaces his Holy City with four letters 
to "four 8orts of readers," we remember Foxe's multiple pre- 


facea ad addreases. Two of Foxe's were "Ad Doctum Lectorem*" 


and "To the Peraecutors of God's Truth, Commonly called Papists. " 


Two of Bunyan's were addreased "To the Learned Reader, " and 
"To the Mother of Harlots.* The a8imilarity does not extend 
to the manner or content of the evistles. When Bunyan, in 


the 8econd part of Pilerim's Progress, reports the last 


8peeches ofthe pilerims who are about to croes Jordan, both 
the c iroumstances and the epeeches thengelves -- "Welcome, 
l1ifeld* for inastance -- remind us of the last words of many 
of Foxe's martyrs. 

men Bunyan, in Saved by Grace, uses the phrase "turn 
or burn, * we wonder whether he got it from Bighop Ridley 's 


1 
letter in Foxe, or vicked 1it up eleewhere. "Tf now I 8hould 


have burned at a stake, I could not believe, * Bunyan gays of 


I. Bunyan, T, 351; Foxe, VI, 536. 


| 1 
one atage of his converslon. Where had he learned of 


burning at the atake for matters of belief, but from Foxe? 
We s8peculate likewise about the poassible inspiration for 
the mutterings of the giant Pope: "You will never mend 


tL11l more of you be burned!" 


8ir Charles Firth s8uggeats that Bunyan's Wearliest 


vera8es, and especlally hls Prigon Meditations, clogely re- 


8emble both in metre and atyle 'the godly letters of Master 

Robert Smith in metre' which Poxe inserts in his account of 
Z 

the gufferings of the Martyrs of Mary's reign." Bunyan 


found thege veraes in the third volume of his edition, 


pages 356 to 358, The 19th-century editions of Foxe reprint 
the versae in s8uch an altered form that the caaual reader 


may not recognize the s1imple ballad stanza. But Firth is 


clearly right; Bunyan's Prison Meditations are very like 
Cs. 

those verses by Robert Smith. The 8imilarity extends be- 

yond form and content to lneclude the circumaetances of compo- 


81tion; both Smith and Bunyan composed their 8imple lines 


in prison for conscience' aake. 
Bunyan corf eagg8es the religious influence of Foxe 


upon him; in discusgsing his call to the ministry he cites 


| #ſp PEE _ "_ 


, - 
Z = =52L Historical and EELEDALY | Oxford, Clarendon Press, . 
, DD. 197 f.; Foxe VII, 6-362, | 


5. See above, ”PeldO. 


the paraages in the Blble that particularly reaa8sured him, 
and adds, "T have also been encouraged from geveral 8crip- 
tures and examples of the godly, both 8pecified in the Word 
and other ancient histories (Ac. vill. 4: xXViil. 24, 25. 1 
Pe. 1v. 10. Ro. xil. 6; Foxe's Acts and eats). 


Thus, though the apecific passages 8howing demon=- 


sgtrable influence are relatively few, they are, as far as 
they go, conclusive; they demonstrate that Bunyan knew his 


Foxe and drew upon it. He cites it much leas frequently 


than he does the Bible, but with a degree of the game rea /, 


pect and confidence that he ghows in using the Good Book. 
The Bible 1s his first s8ource; Foxe 1s his 8econd; he 


confeas8es only to Luther 's Commentaries on Galatians as a 
2 
third, but in a religlous, not a literary aense. We may add, 
ts) 
as a fourth, Dent 's Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven. 


Is 1t an exaggeration to 8say that Bunyan 1s 8spiritually 
a degcendant of Foxe? If we do not preas The analogy too 


Closely nor insist upon too close a relationship, I think 


1t not far-fetched. Foxe, though he did not call himself 80, 


was a moderate Puritan by any commonly accepted definition of 


the term -=- one of the firast and greatest. Bunyan himgelf was 


T's Bunyan, IT, 41. 

2. Bunyan, I, 22; "T do prefer this book of Martin Luther 
upon the Galatians, excepting the Holy Bible, before all 
the bonks that ever I have aeen, as most fit for a wounded 
conacilence." 

9. See above, DP. 466 n. 


one of the greatest Puritans of his own time, and, 1t 


g8eems, A thorough g tudent of Foxe's book. In both the 


8piritual and the literary 8enses, Foxe 1s one of the 


ancesastors of Bunyan 
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APPENDIX A 
The Polgoning of King John 


The book known as Caxton's Chronicles was printed 


by William Caxton in 1480. John Stow calls this history 


"the common English Chronicle, a8ometime penned by a name- 
legs Authour, and continuer of Geffery Munmouth, and eince 


printed by William Caxton and therefore called Caxton's 
1 


Chronicle. * The pas8sage on the death of King John 1s un- 
doubtedLy not the earliest form of the astory, but it 1s the 


gource of moat of the later verslons of the polasoning: 


And...as he went thyderwara/ he come by the 
abbey of e8wynegshede/ & ther he abode two dayes. 
and as he gate at mete he axed a monke of the 
hous how moche a loofe was worth that was set 
byfore hym vpon the table & the monk aaid that 
the lofe was worth but an halfpeny/ O quod the 
kyng/ here 18s grete cheepe of brede/ 


Nowe quoth the kyng/ And IT may lyue s8uche a 
lofe shalle bee. worth xx shyllyng/ or half a yere 
begoan & whan he had sald this worde/ moch he 
thought/ & ofte he sygheda/ & toke/ & ete of the 
brede & 8aya/ by god the worde that I haue apoken 
ahal ben 8othe/ The monke that stode byfore the 
kyng was for this word full 8ory in herte/ & 
thought/ rather he wold him s8elf 8uffre pytous 
adeth/ and thought yf he myght ordeyne therfor 8omme 
maner remedye/ and anon the monke went to his abbot/ 
& was shryuen of hym/ & told the abbot al that the 
kyng 8aya/ & preyd his abbot for to as880ylle hym/ 
for he wold yeue the kyng suche a was8sayle that al 
englond 8hold be glad therof and iloyefull/ Tho 
went the monk in to a gardeyn/ & fonde a grete tode 
therin/ & toke hir vp/ & put hir in a cuppe/ & 
prykked the tode thurgh with a broche many tymes. 


T. innats of England, T1597, Þ. 256. ” 


tille that the venym come oute in euery asyde 

in to the cuppe/ & tho toke he the cuppe/ & 

filled it with good ale/ & brought 1t byfore 

the kyng & knelyng say4/ sir qd he wassayle/ 

for neuer dayes of your lyfe ne dronke ye of 

8uche a cuppe/ begynne monke qd the kyng/ & 

the monk drank a grete draught/ & toke the 

kyng the cuppe/ & the kyng also drank a grete 

draught/ & zsette-4oune the cuppe/ The monk 

anon Yight went in to the fermorye/ & ther 

ayed anon/ on whose 8oule god haue mercy/ amen/ 

& v monkes s8syng for his soule specyally & s8hullen 

whiles the abbey 8tant/ The kyng aroos vp anon 

ful euel at ea8e/ & commaunaed to remeue the 

table/ & axyd after the monke/ & men told hym 

that he was dece/ for his wombe was broke in aun- 

aer/ whan the kyng herd this he commaunded to 

trusse/ but al it was for nought/ for his bely 

bygan 80 to ewelle for the drynk that he drank 

that he dyed within two dayes. | 
RS | 


John Bale (1495-1563), Bishop of Osaory, twice an 


exile from England for his protestant beliefs, wote, among 


other dramas, a half-allegorical, half-chronicle play wor 


King Johan. Its date, according to Greg, is 1538 to 1540. 

If there was an older play from which Bale worked, 1t 1s un» 
known to modern 8cholaraship. The manuscript was later revised 
by Bale before Mis death in 1568. The play existed only 1in 
manuscript until 1838, when it was printed by the Camden 


bs) 
Soclety. It is long, loogely articulated, a18cureive, and 


IT. Caxton, Chronicles of England, 1482, 81g. I5T <16”, 
(8. T + 9992), 

2. EE Johan by John Bale, The Malone Society Reprints, Ox- 
ora Presas, 1931, Þ. xilil. 

5, Dictionary of National Blography, erticle on John Bale. 


strongly anti-papal. The poilsoning episode is treated at 


length, and in the main follows the Caxton account quite 


closely. However, there are differences, for Bale, with 


a propagandistic purpase, linked John's death directly to 


his troubles with the church. 


Sedlcyons: 
Dis8ymul- 

acyon ! 
Sedicyon : 
Dila8aymul : 
gS8edicyon : 


DL88ymult : 


Sedlcyon: 


Dl8s8symul : 


Sedlcyony; 


Dl s8ymul : 


Sedlcyon !: 


Dis8gymul : 


I besghrew your hart, where haue ye bene 80 longe 


In the gardene man, the herbes and wedes amonge 
And there haue I gote, The poyson of toade 
I hope in a whyle, to wurke gome feate abroade 


I was wonte gumtyme, of thy preuye Couns8ell to be 
Am I now adayes, become a 8straunger to the? 


1 wyll tell the all, vndreneth, Benedicite. 


what IT mynde to do, in case thu wylte azss80yle me 
Thu ahalt be assoyled, by the most holy fathers 
auctoryte 


Shall I 8o in dede? by the maese than now haue at the 
Benedicite. 


In nomine Pape Amen. 


Sir, thys 1s my mynde, I wy1ll gyue kynge ITohan 
thys poyson 
So makynge hym gure, that he ahall neuer haue foyson 
And thys mugt thu saye, to colour with the thynge 
That a penye lofe, he wolde haue' brought to a 
s8shyllynge 


Naye, that 1is suche a Lye, as eagely wy11 be felte 


Tush man, amonge fooles, it never wyl1l be out amnelte 

Though 1t be a foule great lye; Set vpon it a good 
"face 

And that wyll cause men, beleue 1it in euery place 


I am gure than, thu' wylt geue it ihym in a drynke 


Marry that I wy11, and the one half w- hym 8wynKke 
To encourage hym, to drynke the botome off 


Sedilcyon; If thu drynke the halfe, thu ahalt fynde 1t no 
8coff 
Of terryble deathe, thu wyllt e8tacker in the plagshes 


Dla8s8ymul; Tush, th h I dye man, There wyll ryse more of 
my ashes 
I am 8ure the monkes, wyl1l praye for me 80 
bytterlye 
that I ahall not come, in helle nor in purgatorye 


Sedicyon: - To kepe the from thens, thu 8halt haue fyue 
monkes 8yngynge 
In awynsett abbeye, ao longe aa the worlde is 
durynee 
They wyll dayLye praye, for the aowle of father 
Symon 
A Cisteane monke, whych poysened kynge Iohn 


Dis8ymul:;: whan the worlde is done, what helpe 8hall I haue 
than? 


Sedleyon: Than shyft for thy self, ao wele as euer Thu can 


Dis8symul: Cockes 8owle he cometh here, a88yle me yÞ I 
were gone then 


Sedlcyon: Ego abgoluo te, in nomine pape, Amen 


Dia88ymul: wassayle, wassayle, out of the mylke payle 
waa8gayle, wassayle, as whyte as my nayle 
wags8ayle, wassayle, in anowe, froate, and hayle -—- 
waggayle, wasaayle, with partriche and rayle 
wassayle, wassayle, that muche doth auayle 
wassayle, wasgsayle, that neuer wyll fayle 


k. Tohan: Who 1s that Englande, I praye the stepp fourth 
and 8ee 


Englande: He Goth seme a farre, 8ome relygyouse man to be 


k. Tohan: But what 1s thy nane, zo0d frynde, I praye the 
tell me \ 


.- 


Disaymul : 


k. Iohan: 


Dis aymul : 


k., Tohans: 


Dis 8ymul » 


k. Iohan: 


Dis 81imutT » 


k. Iohans: 


Dis8symul ; 


Sedlcyon ! 


k. Tohans: 


Englande yt: 
k. Iohan: 


3lmon of Swyneett, my very name 1s per dee 

I am taken of men, for monastycall deuocyon 

And here haue I brought yow, a maruelouse- good 
pocyon 

for I hearde ye 8aye, that ye were very drye 


In deae I wolde gladly drynke, I praye the come nye 
& , 

The dayes of your lyfe, neuer felt ye gauche a cuppe 

S80 good and 80 holsome, 1if ye woulde drynke it vpp 

It paegaeth malmesaye, capryck, tyre or ypocras 

By my faythe, I thynke, a better drynke neuer was 


Begynne gentle monke, IT praye the drynke half to me 


If ye dronke all vp, Lit were the better for ye 

It woulde 8slake your thirst, and also quycken 
yo” brayne 

A better drynke 1s not, in Portyneale nor Spayne 

Therfor a8uppe 1t of, and make an ende of 1t 
quycklye 


Naye, thu s8shalte drynke half, there 1s no remedye 


Good lucke to ye than, haue at it by and bye 
Halfe wyll I conaume, if there be no remedye 


God g8aynt the good monke, with all my very harte 


I haue brought ye half, conueye me that for yo” 
parte 

where art thu Sedicyon, by the maassase I dye, I dye 

Helpe now at a pynche, Alas man, cum awaye 8shortlye 


Come hyther apace, and gett thee to the farmerye 

I haue prouyded, for the by aswete gaynt Powle 

fyue monkes y© ghall synge, contynually for thy 
80wle 

That, I warande the, thu shalt not come in helle 


My bodye me vexeth, I doubt muche of a tympanye 
Now alas alas, your grace 18 betrayed cowardlye 


where became the monke, that was here with me 


latelye 


Englande: He 1s poysened 81r, and lyeth a dyenge gurelye 


k. Iohan:;: It can not be ao, for he was here euen now 


Englande: Doubtlease 81r it 1s, ao true as I haue tolde yow 
A false Tudas kysse,. he hath gyuen yow and 1s gone Il 


Foxe, in diagcussing the death of King John, reports 
the accounts of various authors, and insilsts that the truth 
of the affalr 1s not known. But the Caxton account 1s the 


only one he reports in full detail. In fact, this passage 


in Foxe 1s, as we 8hall sxee, in part a direct copying from 


Caxton. It is obvious that this 1s the 8s tory Foxe would like 


his readers to belleve. 


It is recorded and found in the chronicle of 
William Caxton, called fructus temporum, and in 
the 7. booke. The foregaild monke Simon beyng much 
offended wyth certaine talke that the kyng had at 
hys table, concernyng Ludoulcke the French kyngs 
8onne (which then had entred and veurped vpon him) 
dyd cast 1n hys wycked hart how he most espedily 
might bryng him to his ende. And first of all he 
counseled with his Abbot, shewing him the whole mat- 
ter, and what he was minded to do. He alledged for 
himself the prophecy of Cayphas, TIohn xl, saying: 
It 1s better that one man dye, then all the people 
8hould perigh. I am well contented (sayth he) to 
loogse my lyfe, and 80 become a Martyr, that I may 
vtterly deatrol this tyraunt. Wyth that the Abbot 
aid weepe for gladnes, and much commended his fer- 
uent zeale, as he tooke it. The Monke then beyng 
abs8olued of hys Abbot for doing this act (aforehand) 
went 8ecretely into a garden vpon the backe aide, 
and finding there a most venemous Toade, he 80 pricked 
him, and pressed him with his penknife; that he made 
him vomit all the poyson that was wythin hym. Thys 
done, he conueyed 1t into a cuppe of wyne, and wyth 
a emiling and flattering countenance, he sayd thus 
to the kyng; If it 8hall lyke your princelye malesty, 


| Bale, DPD. 100-1 6. 


here 1s 8uch a oup of wyne, as ye neuer dronke 

a better before in all your lyfe tyme. I trust 
this Wassall shall make all England glad. And 
with that he drank a great draught thereof, the 
kyng pledging hym. The Monke anon after went to 
the farmery, and there dyed (his guts guehing out 
of his belly) and had continuallye from thence- 
forth three Monkes to sing Maasses for hys soule, 
confirmed by their generall chapter... 


The king within a shorte aspace after (feeling 
great griefe in hys body) asked for Simon the 
Monke; and anawer was made that he was departed 
this lyfe. Then God haue mercy vpon me (aayd he) 
I auapected as much, after he had sayd, that al 
England ahould thero?f be glad: he ment now I per- 
ceaue them of his own generation. With that he 
commaunded his chariot to be prepared, for he was 
not able to ryde. $o went hee from thence to Sla- 
forde Caatel, and from thence to Newerke vpon Trent ; 
and there within lease then three dayes he dyed. 

1 


The Polson Scene from The Troublegome Relgn 


Monk ; Is this the King that never loud a Frier? 
ſ[8o0lus) Is this the man that doth contemne the Pope? 
Is this the man that robd the holy Church, 
And yet will flye vnto a Friory? 
Is this the King that aymes at Abbeys lands? 
Is this the man whome all the world abhorres, 
And yet will flye vnto a Friory? 
Accurst be Swinsteed Abbey, Abbot, Friers, 
Moncks, Nuns, and Clarks, and all that dwells therein, 
If wicked Iohn eacape allue away. 
Now 1f that thou wilt looke to merit heauen, 
And be canonizd for a holy Saint; 
To please the world with a degeruing worke, 
Be thou the man to set thy cuntrey free, 
And murder him that seeka to murder thee. 


Enter the Abbot. 


Abbot: Why are not you within to cheare the King? 
He now begins to mend, and will to meate. 


Monk}; What 1f I s8say to strangle him in his sleep? 


T. AKets and Monuments, ed. 1570, I, 335. 


Monk * 
Abbot» 


Monk * 
Abbot: 
Monk : 


What at thy mumpsilmusg?-away, 
And geeke 8ome meanes for to pastime the King. 


Ile get a dudgeon dagger at his heart, 
And with a mallet knock him on the head. 


Alas, what meanes this Monke to murther me? 
Dare lay my life heel kill me for my platGe. 


Ile poyson him, and It ahall neare be knowne, 
And then (halt 'T be chiefest of my house. 


If T were dead, indeed he 1s the next 

But ile away, for why the Monke 1s mad, 

And in his madnesse he will murther me. 

My L. I ery your Lordahiy mercy, I 8aw you not. 


Alas good Thomas doo not murther me, 
and thou shalt haue my place with thousand thanks. 


I murther you, God gheeld from auch a thought. 
If thou wilt needes, yet let me Bay My Prayers. 
I will not hurt your Lordahiyp _ Lord: 

but 1f you please, I will impart a thing 

that ahall be beneficiall to vs all. 

Wilt thou not hurt me holy Monke, aay. on. 

You know my Lord the King 1s in our house, 
True. 

You know UI1ikewisze the King abhors a Frier, 
True. 


And hethat loues not a Frier 1s our enemy. 


Thou sayst true. 


Then the King 1s our enemy. 


True. 


Why then 8should we not kil our enemy, & the King being 
our enemy, why then ahould we not kill the King? 


Abbot : 


Monk *» 


John: 


Monk * 
John * 
Monk * 


John: 
Monk * 


John : 


O blegsed Monke, I 8ee God moues thy minde 
to free this land from tyranta flauery. 
But who dare venter for to do this deede? 


Who dare? why I my Lord dare do the deede, 
Ile free my Countrey and the Church from foes, 
And merit heauen by killing of a King. 

j 


Thomas kneele downe, and 1if thou art reaolute, 
absolue thee -heere from all thy sinnes, 

For why the deede 1a meritorious. 

Forward and feare not man, for euery month, 

Our Friers shall sing a Maese for Thomas aoule. 


God and 8. Francls prosper my attempt, 
For now my Lord I goe about my worke. Exeunt. 
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Wassell my Liege, and as a ,poore Monke may 8ay, 
welcome to Swinated. 


Begln Monke, and report hereafter” thou wast taster 
to a King. 


Ag much helth to your highnes, as to my own hart. 
I pledge thee kinde Monke. 


The meriest draught that euer was dronk in England. 
Am IT not too bold with your Highnesse. 


Not a whit, all friends and fellowes for a time. 


If the inwards of a Toad be a compound of any proofe: 
why 80 1it works. 


3tay Phillip wheres the Monke? 


Bastard: He 1s dead my Lord. 


John: 
Bast: 


J ohn * 


Then drinke not Phillip for a world of wealth. 


What cheere my Llege, your cullor gins to change. 


30 doth my life, O Phillip I am-poyaond. 
The Monke, the DeviTlT, the poyson gins to rage, 
It will depose my 8elfe a King from ralgne. 

1 
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APPENDIX B 


A TABLE OF 


the Woogeut Illustrations in Foxe 


Explanation of Tables 


The purpose of theae tables 1s to enable anyone 


interested in the illustrations of the Acts and Monuments 


to find any cut he wishes in an ancient edition of the book 
-- provided, of courae, it 1s not mieeing, as too many of 


them are, in the particular copy consulted. The cuts are 


"© arranged in these 11sts in the geriles in which they were 


originally made; 


the large cuts of the firest edition. 

the 8mall cuts of the first edition. 

the large cuts of the aeecond edition. 

the amall cuts of the aecond edition. 

not truly a series at all. For convenience of 
reference all the odd cuts, belonging to no series, that were 


brought into the collection in various editions, are grouped 


together here. They have. almost nothing in common except 


the book they appear in, and it can aafely be 8ald That no 
two of them are the work of the aame artisat. 


Since the 1610 edition 1s a paginal reprint of the 


1596, page references and ailgnatures for the two editions 


are identical. They are Therefore 11isted in the game col- 


umn to gave 8pace. A few cuts, however, particularly among 


the D geries, do not appear at the game place in the two 


editions. They are marked with an asteriak in the 1596- 


1610 column; and may be found as follows in the 1610: 


8lg. 5R5. 
X S977 


Ol UUUDPDGBHDUD 


I have not extended the table beyond 16592, for ob- 


vious r eagons. The illustratlons in the 1641l- are recuttings; 


anyone wishing to coneult them, however, may do 80 by using 


the 1652 column, s1ince the 1641 1s a paginal reprint. The 
1684 edition employs different illugtrations, with which 
we are not concerned here. 

The reader will do well to remember that the larger 
cuts, often printed on inserts, may not be bound into ex- 
actly the game places in all copies. They 8hould not be far 
from the places I have indicated. 

Abbreviations: 


M. Martyrdom 


B, Burning 


H. Hanging. 
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Sub) ect 


Henricus, Emperor 


Alexander, Pope 


Polasoning of King John 


Burning Wiclif's Bones 
Badly, B. 

John Huss, B. 

Jerome of Prague, B. 
31r John Olacaatle, B. 
Richard Hunne, H. 
Bllney preaching 
Bllney burning finger 
Rood of Doverc ourt 
Frith and Hewitt, B. 
William Tyndale, B. 


John Lambert, B. 


Barnes, Garret,Jerome, B., 


Anne Aakew et al., B. 
William Gardiner, B. 
John Rogers, B., 
Lawrence Saunders, B. 
Bighop Hooper, B. 

Dr. Taylor, B. 


Edition: 


YyaV 
2H6V 
2T 6V 
2K4 


2Aa5V 


28981 


238a6V 


2Vy4 
2Xx1l 
5B4 
3F2V 
3M4V 
5P6 


9Ggl 


2Q4 
OAL 
3H5SV 
31 5Y 
3K2V 
4A5V 


4Q2V 


4R2 
434V 
4T1V 
5B5 
5E6 
5M2 
SP1Y 


" 6D4 


nodam 


3381" 603” 
3Ttl 6P2* 


3Vv3” 604 
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A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
5 
A 
A 
A 
A 
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SubJect 


Tomkins! Hand, B.. 


William Flower, B. 

Cardmaker & Warne, B. 

Thomas Hawkes, B. 

Bradford and Blaehops 
Bradford and Friars 

Bradford & Leafe, B. 

Ro bert Smith in Prison 
Prisone rs in Stocks 

Latimer preaching 

Ridley & Latlmenr, B. 

Burial in flelds vHnhe 
Philvyot visits Whytell 3L11Y 
John Philpot, B. 3Nn4” 


Burning of geeven onNnd 


» Cranmer pulled from 38 81Y 


etage. 
Cranmer, B., 5382 


Burning of thirteen 3Tts" 
Perotine Mazsey, et al,*5Vvd" 
Es Om Bucer 'as Bones SYyL 
Prisoners tied togetherdA37 


Rose Allen's hand, B. 4N1Y 


G 2 
GC Z 
Co 
C 4 
C DS 
C 6 
C 7 
Cc 8 
C 9 


Zub)Ject 


3impson racked 


Bonner 8gcourging 
prisoner _ 
Nicholas Burton, B-. 


William Sautre 

31r Roger Acton 
William Taylor 

A martyr 

A martyr 


Eliz. Cooper & 
Miller, B. 


Lollards, Hs. 


Owl in the Pope's 
Council 

Image .of the True 
Churen 

Cons tantine and 
Bilahops 

Emperor and 
BLIahops 

Kigaing Pope's Feet 


Crowning Emperor with 
Feet | 

Emperor gurrender ing 
Crom 

King Johni Res LEnLing 
Crown 


C 10. John Kigslng Legate's 


Knee 


£aitiony 


1570 1576 


art? aims 
avy2) 


AXx47 


Hh3V 


4£3*(I11) 


Sub)Ject 


Holding Pope '8 3tLrPrUP 
Leading Pope's Horgse 


Pope Carried on Men's 
Shoulders 

Henry VIII euppres 805 
Pope 

Papists Fleeing Eng=- 
land 


Poor Man Doing Pen- 3P2"(I) 
ance v | 
Claydon & Turming, Þ« 4CS* (ITT 


William Taylor, ÞB. C3 (IT?) 


Florence Scourged | 4c2' (1) 


William White, B. 4C2 


Penance of Pye & 
M endnam 
Richard Hovedon, Be. 


Thomas Rhedon, B-. 
Joan Bougnton, ls 


Savonarola et al , 


John Castellane, B. 
Wolfgang Schucnh, B. 
Christian Jew, MW. 


gySeven burned 


Fd 


gub)ect 1570 


Penance of Baynham 2Xx4V 


Collins & Dog, Be 515 
DamLyYP, M- ITO 


George Wigenhart, 3YSV 
H. & Be. 
John Lawrence, Bs 5VvG 


pPrieat Falling Dead ZXXD . 


George Marsn, B- 3Yy2Y 


Margaret Polley, Þ- 4K3Y 
John Denley, Þ-+ 4LL 
aix Men, B-. 4L1Y 
T1ve men, Be 4n3y 
Lover & Bongey), B. ANL 
Man & Four Women, B., 4Bbo 


Two Women, B+. arti” 


314nd and Lane Men, 3.46Gg4) 


Three Women, B- 4Ggs?! 


Three Men & Three 4001? 
Women, B+ 

Five Men & One 49as 
Woman, Be 

Three Men & One 438l 
Woman, Bs» 


An 01a Woman, B, 4Xx1) 


E£41tion: 


1576 


2Vv1l 
5FS 
504 
5R4 
38385Y 
3Tt 3V 
3746" 
ar) 
4637 
4 34 
41s? 
412Y 
AaV2 
4Aha2z 
43Bb4! 
4BbS 
4Hhs 
4Kk2 
41.14” 


4008 


1583 


2VvS 
3F6 
506V 
3g3V 
3Xx5V 
4 A2V 
4 A5Y 
AL1Y 
41.47 
4L6 
4 N4 
40l 


4Ddl 


arts! 


4HhS 

4Hns? 
40027 
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4Vve 


2L1Y 


' ew2V 


4h2V(T) 


362 (III) 
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Sub lect 


Hus and Jerome, medallions 
Henry VIII (Fabre-Holbein) 
A Behead ing 

Ornamental borders 

Arms of the Pope 

Jugtice and the Verbum Del 
Map of Anglo-Saxon England 
Arms of the Pope 
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Table of Saxon Kings 


10 Martyrdoms at Windsor Castle 


_ Edition; 


1588S 


8z3V* 4q8) (III) 
MS (I) 
363) (II) 
P3Y (I) 
3A1 (IT) 


APPENDIX C 


Blbllographlcal Deata 


First Latin Edition, 1554 


[From Foxe, I, (1<):;] 
COMMENTARIT | RERVM IN ECCLESIA GE- | 8tarum, maximarumque per | 
totam Europam, pergecut 1lo- | num, a Vulcleul temporibus [ ad 


hanc u8que aetatem deaecriptio. Liber .primus. Autore Ioanne 


Foxo Anglo. | HIIS IN CALCE ACCESSE- | runt Aphorismt Ioannis 


Vulcleuli, cum col- | lectanels quibusdam, Reglinaldi Pecokl Epi- | 


g8copl Cicestrensis. | Item, On:isoxpafia quaedam ad | Oxonilenses.| 


ARGENTORATI / Excudebat Vuendelinus Rihelius | Anno M.D. LIIII. 


Re-18a88ue, 1564. 


[From Notes and Queries, 24 s8er., VII, 87;] 
Chron1leon / EC CLESIAE CON= | TINENS HISTORIAM RERVM | gegtarum, 
maxlmarumq; per totan | Europem persecutionum A Vuicle- | ul 


temporibus ugq; ad no- ] 8tram aetatem. / Authore Ioanne Foxo. | 


HIIS IN CALCE ACCESSERVNT | Aphorismi Ioannis Vuicleul, cum 


collecotanels | quibusdam, Reginaldi Pecoki Epi- | gcopl 


Cicestrensis | Item, OniSogpatia quaedam ad | Oxonilenges. | 


ARGENTORATI Excudebat Ioslas Rihellus, Anno | M. D. LXITIIT. 


Follo of 1559 
[From Foxe, I, (26):;] 


Fan 


- 


RERVM IN ECCLESIA GE- | 8tarum, quae pogstremis & pericu-l 
losis his temporibus euenerunt, maxi- [ marumdg; per Europan 
pergecutlonum, ac Sanctorum Del [ Martyrum, caeterarumg; 


rerum 81 quae inslgnliorls | exempl1 81nt, digegti per Regna 


& natilo- [nes CommentarLli,. [ PARS PRIMA > [In qua primum de 


rebus per Angliam & Scotiam gestis, atque in pri- | mis ge 


horrenda, 8ub MARIA nuper Regina, per- | 8ecutione, narratlo 


continetur. [| Autore IOANNE FOXO Anglo. | [Printer's aevice) | 
BASILEAE, PER NICOLAVM | BRYLINGERVM, ET IOAN- | nem Oporinum. | 


[Some coples have Brilinger's device of lions and hourglass; 


others have Oporinus' musician on a dolphin. ] 


First English Edition, 1563 


[Titles of all English editions are within McKerrow and PFer- 
guson 's compartment no. 120. www = black letter.) 

ACTES | and Monument 8 / of these latter and perillous aayes, | 

touching matters of the Church, wherein | ar comprehended and 

degcribed the great pergecu- | tions & horrible troubles, that 


LARA. 82s 


haue bene wought | and practleed by the Romighe Prelates, 


- Scot [/lande 
speclal [lye in this Realme of England and GO / ande, 


”— —  _——  — — 


from the yeare of our Lorde & | thousande, vnto the tyme [nowe 


PAAR8%9% ANA, tt. 


gent. Gathered and collected according to the rue 
prese | Ga gz | t 


copies & wrytinges certificatorie, as wel | of the parties 
—_— —_— Alt... Pays —O OO —_ i. Ra IAIN YIARIAs 


them 8elues that auf fered, as als8o gut of the Blshops 


ASS APN 


Regilsters, | which wer the doers therof, | by Iohn Foxe. | 
I ASS RImAm©rs—3x ea Pr YAY Aw —  —  O_— 


4] Imprinted at London by Iohn Day, | dwellyng ouer 
Alderagate. | Cum priullegio Regle Yalestatis. | 


COLOPHON: {ſ[Woodeut portrait, McKerrow no. 145] FO Imprinted 
at London | by Iohn Day dwelling ouer Alders- | gate, beneth 
gaynt Martins, Anno. | 1565, the. 20. of March. [MD Cum gratla 


& priullegio Reglae [natestatis. | 01 hege bookes are to be 


— PANS ns 


8014 at his 8hop|vnder the gate. 


COLLATION: **, B-p*, g-19, #19, #13%2, ##el, x-ys, an-7t6, 


vv, xx-yy®, 2a-2Y®, 2Aa-2Kk*®, *2K®, 211-2vy®, 3A-3Y*,, 
3Aa-3VvS, *3vyvS©, 3Xx-3Yy®, 4A-4uS, 4an®, 40-4PSs, apa 1, 
49-4ve. (952 leaves.) 


1 
Page 8s1ize: 156 x 264 mm. 


Type 81ze: 20 lines, 86.5 mm. (Much materiel in smaller 8izes.) 


Second Edition, 1570 


Volume TI: | 
[Outside the compartment; ) Come ye bleaeeed, &c., Go ye curaeed. 
&0. Math. 25. [ [Within the compartment; ] THE FIRST | Volume 


of the | Ecoleslasticall hilatory eontay-| nyng the Actes and 


PA NV 


T. ATT page sizes are of the body of the text only, exclud- 
ing running heads, marginalila, slgnatures, and catchwords. 


Monumentes | of thynges pas ed 1n euery kynges tyme | in 
this Realme,. eapeclally in the Church of Eng- | land 
PIAAEs8£ A onomoey pos. —AARS =O OP noms: MS wo nXIRAM PAI IPNIS 
principally to be noted. With a full discourse of | auch 


pers8ecutions, /horrible troubles, the gufferyng of | Martyrs, 
and other thinges Incident, touchyng agwel | the 8ayd Church 
of England as alsao Scotland, | and all other foreine nation 


er Yo mos ALILIYs 
\ 
from the primi- | tiue tyme 11] the reigne of K. Henry vill. | 
(/ Newly recogniged and inlarged | by the Author Iohn 


CR od rn Arms ———R—— 


Foxes. [Rule] | AT LONDON Printed by ITohn Daye, awellyng | 
ouer Alderagate. [ ur of These Bookes are to be 801d at hys |/ 
Shop vnder the $abs- / 1570, | 4} Cum gratia & ON 

Reglae Valeatatis. [Outailde the compartment; ] (The Image 


( | 
of the pergecuted A (The Image of the pergecutyng 


——_— | [row of type ornaments] / 


COLOPHON: # AT LONDON. | Printed by Iohn Daye, avvelling [ 
ouer Alderasgate beneath Saint Martins. | Cum gratia & 
Priulleglo Reglae MValegstatis. 


— 
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